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JOHN A LASCO. 


6 Mien name of John a Lasco is not so familiar to the 
readers of Church History, as are the names of many 
others who took prominent parts in the Great Refor- 
mation. There must be reasons for this, arising probably 
out of the nature of the places and circumstances in which he 
labored. He was not put by Providence so prominently be- 
fore the Christendom of his day as were some others who 
were placed at the political and religious centres of the great 
nations of Europe. But not one of them was more deservedly 
honored and beloved by the people for whom he labored, 
than & Lasco was by the Reformed of East Friesland, the 
Refugees from Holland and France in London, or by the 
true Christians of Poland, whom he served in the evening 
of his life. If we simply look at the man, and compare him 
with those with whom he was associated in work for Christ's 
Church, whose names are familiar to, and held in grateful re- 
membrance by, the Protestant world to-day, we shall say 
that he was the peer of the best of them. We need only to 
look candidly at the man and his work to be convinced of the 
monstrous injustice of assigning him to a very inferior place, 
or of allowing that he is forgotten because he was unworthy 
of remembrance. A Lasco’s name and work ought not to be 
forgotten. He was richly furnished by nature, education, and 
grace with most excellent gifts. The result was a well- 
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balanced, harmonious, strong, and beautiful character, a prince 
among men. He was an accomplished scholar, a wise 
counsellor, a prudent yet energetic administrator, a successful 
organizer. He with singleness of eye sought to learn God’s 
will, and was determined to follow it whatever might oppose. 
His temper, moreover, was so schooled and so controlled by 
grace that he was able to maintain friendly relations with those 
from whom he differed and to whom he expressed his dissent 
frankly and decidedly, though never coarsely and insultingly, 
as some did in. the heat of religious controversy. Never 
could a man be more courteous to an opponent. He was 
highly esteemed by the great ones of the world, and he cor- 
responded as an equal with eminent scholars and theologians, 
with high dignitaries and princes. We surely ought to know 
more about this man. 

Dr. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, has performed a service for 
which Protestantism owes him thanks, in collecting, editing, 
and publishing the works of this Reformer, most of which had 
been lost sight of, and copies of which could be found with 
extreme difficulty. These works may well be referred to, not 
as objects of curiosity, but as valuable and timely contributions 
to the Theological Literature of the period. ‘The title of Dr. 
Kuyper’s Collection is as follows: 

‘“‘Joannis & Lasco opera tam edita quam inedita recensuit 
vitam auctoris enarravit A. Kuyper Theol. Doc. Amstelo- 
dami 1866.” * 

Nor can any one who reads it, fail to be delighted with the 
interesting and charming monograph of Petrus Bartels en- 
titled ‘‘ Johannes 4 Lasco von Petrus Bartels, Pastor zu Mit- 
ling und Mark in Ostfriesland; Elberfeld, 1860.” This 
biography is found in the ninth volume of Hagenbach’s “ Le- 
ben und ausgewahlte schriften der Vater und Begrunder der 
Reformirten Kirche,” { and so 4 Lasco is by high authority 
placed among the ‘“ Fathers and Founders” of the Reformed 
Church. 


The family of Laski, or 4 Lasco, as the Reformér was ac- 


* The published and unpublished Works of John a Lasco edited, and the Life of the 
Author written by A. Kuyper, Theol. Doct. Amsterdam, 1866. 


. + John a Lasco, by Peter Bartels, pastor at Mitling and Mark. Elberfeld, 1860. 
' $ Lives and selected writings of the Fathers and Founders of the Reformed Church. 
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customed to write it, was one of very high rank and great wealth 
in the kingdom of Poland. John & Lasco was in the former 
part of the sixteenth century Archbishop of Gnessen, Primate 
of the Realm, Legate of the Roman See, and Grand Chan- 
cellor of the kingdom. The laws of the kingdom were col- 
lected by him for the first time, and published by royal au- 
thority. He wasa patron of scholars and a promoter of learn- 
ing, but thoroughly devoted to the Romish Church and strong- 
ly opposed to the nascent Reformation. He had four nephews 
who all became men of mark. Hieronymus (Jaroslav), Pala- 
tine of Sieratz, was the chief agent in forming an alliance be- 
tween the Hungarians and Turks which resulted in the siege 
of Vienna and the expulsion of the Austrians from Hungary. 
Stanislaus was Polish Ambassador at the Court of France, a 
favorite of Francis I. and sharer of his captivity after the 
battle of Pavia. Ladislaus was at one time ambassador to 
the Court of Vienna. 

John, whose career we propose to trace, was born at War- 
saw in the year 1499. He was destined to the Church from 
childhood, and consequently the very best education that his 
country could furnish was given him. When he had attained 
the age of twenty-five years he left his home for the purpose 
of improving himself by visiting the principal universities of 
Europe, and by conversing with the most eminent scholars 
of the time. Is it not also probable that he had it in his 
mind to obtain a fuller knowledge of the great Reformatory 
movement, that was then agitating allEurope? This appears 
reasonable when we consider that the subject of Church Re- 
form had been considerably agitated in Poland through the 
influence of the Waldenses, Hussites, and others; that Polish 
divines had written against the corruptions of the Church ; that 
Luther’s works were at this time extensively read, and that 
the faith of many in the old order of things was shaken, though 
they were not prepared to receive the new. 

A state of mind was thus produced that was favorable to 
the consideration of Church reform. We can well believe that 
an ingenuous young man like John 4 Lasco, who was conse- 
crated to the Church, could not but be interested in this sub- 
ject, and that it must have been one on which he hoped to se- 
cure light in his travels. 
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Some have surmised from expressions found in his letters 
to Erasmus that he first of all visited the University of Lou- 
vain and that his convictions of the need of church reform 
were deepened by the ignorance, bigotry, and immorality of 
the theologians whom he found there. But if he at this time 
visited Louvain at all, it was for a very few days, for we soon 
find him, in 1524, passing through Zurich on his way to 
France and calling on Zwinglius. Can we doubt that seed 
was at that time sown in his heart by the Swiss Reformer that 
in subsequent years produced a glorious harvest? He him- 
self confessed in later years that through God’s grace he had 
received from Zwinglius his first strong inclination to search 
the Scriptures, and also that his first knowledge of some of 
the doctrines that he was teaching had been communicated 
to him by that Reformer. 

From Zurich he proceeded to the Court of France, where 
he was received with distinguished honor, and, after his de- 
parture, he maintained a correspondence with Margaret of 
Navarre, the sister of the King. 

We next find him at Basel, where he, resided in the same 
house with Erasmus during the autumn and winter of 1525- 
26. He quite captivated the heart of this veteran chief of 
European scholars. In letters to his friends, Erasmus ex- 
pressed his high admiration of him, praising him for his learn- 
ing, amiability, generosity, clearness of judgment, and purity 
of soul. 

In a letter to the Archbishop of Gnessen, the uncle of a 
Lasco, he says concerning him, “that he was but young, yet 
grave beyond his years, and that he himself accounted it none 
of the least parts of his happiness that he happened to have 
his converse and society for some months.” He also con- 
fessed that by ‘the conversation of that young man, he an old 
man became better, and that sobriety, temperance, reverence, 
government of the tongue, modesty, chastity, integrity— 
which the young ought to learn of the old—he an old man 
had learned of a young.” He maintained the domestic estab- 
lishment at Basel on such a generous scale that Erasmus in 
writing to him said, playfully, ‘that his departure was unfor- 
tunate in many respects; for, omitting other matters, it cost 
him some months’ labor to reduce the grand establishment 
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4 Lasco had introduced to the former frugal system pur- 
sued,’’* 

During his residence with Erasmus he purchased his li- 
brary for three hundred golden crowns—half of which were 
to be paid at the time of the signing of the contract, and half 
on the death of Erasmus; the books to remain in possession 
of the latter during his life-time.t Some of these books were 
afterwards given by a Lasco to the library at Embden. From 
Basel he proceeded to Italy, and spent a short time at the 
University of Padua, and then returned to his native country. 

The influence of this intercourse with the scholars and the- 
ologians of Europe on the intellectual and spiritual life of this 
young scholar must have been very great. He was attracted 
to Erasmus by the fame of his scholarship and his notions on 
church reform, Erasmus was the scourge of the monks, the 
zealous promoter of learning and of the study of the Word of 
God. But a Lasco was not his blind admirer and unthinking 
follower. He discussed questions with him and was free to 
mention his difficulties. He had much intercourse at Basel 
with others beside Erasmus—men who had taken their stand 
boldly for Evangelical truth. Among these were C£colam- 
padius, with whom he studied divinity, and Pellican, who gave 
him lessons in Hebrew. He ever held these two Reformers 
in the highest honor, as his subsequent correspondence with 
them shows. Is it not likely that they led him to search more 
deeply into the things of the Spirit of God, and that he was 
receiving profound convictions of his own personal spiritual 
needs? This at least we know, that, when Erasmus declared 
himself against Luther on the doctrine of the will, and against 
the Swiss Reformers on the doctrine of the Lord’s supper, a 
Lasco maintained the position of an inquirer, feeling that he 
must wait for more light, and, with an unprejudiced mind, 
consider views and arguments that might be presented. 

In this state of mind, and without having committed him- 
self to or against the great principles and doctrines of the 
Reformation, he returned to his native country in the year 
1526. He must, however, have had no little secret sympathy 





* Strype’s “Cranmer,” p. 341. 
t Jortin’s “ Life of Erasmus.” Vol. 11., p. 486, 
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with the ideas and movements of the Reformers, though he 
was not prepared to leave the Romish Church and cast in his 
lot with them. He indulged the hope that his position and 
connections would give him great advantage as an instru- 
ment for promoting greatly-needed reforms in the Church of 
Poland. He. sincerely believed that the Church could be re- 
formed from within, and that he, as an influential member of 
the hierarchy (which he well knew he was likely to be) 
would be able to do not a little toward it. Erasmus had 
probably confirmed him in this view. He wrote to the King 
of Poland, by request of 4 Lasco as he says, indicating and 
urging the necessity of reform in certain directions. A Lasco 
therefore on his return home took an oath before his uncle 
the Archbishop, of which the following is a translation from 
the Latin: 

‘**T, John a Lasco, having learned that I have been accused by envious persons of 
having embraced suspected doctrines, and such as differ from the Holy Catholic Apos- 
tolic Roman Church, deem it necessary to make the following declaration: That, al- 
though I have without apostolic permission read many productions of many authors, 
even of those who have separated themselves from the Church of Rome, I yet claim 
that I have never adopted any opinion nor willingly and knowingly embraced any one 
of their doctrines, especially if I found it to be opposed to the Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Roman Church; that if at any time, through imprudence to which men are liable, I 
have fallen into any error (and this often happens to the most learned and holy men), 
I do now plainly and expressly renounce it, and in good faith declare that I will follow 
no sects, nor receive doctrines that are opposed to the unity of the Holy Catholic Apos- 
tolic Roman Church and her ordinances, and that in all things lawful and proper I will 
so long as I live be obedient to the Holy See and my ordinary superiors and bishops. 
So may God and the holy Evangel help me. Anno, 1526. 

‘*Joannes 4 Lasco with his own hand. Inscribed: This oath, written with his own 
hand, John 4 Lasco presented to the Archbishop of Gnessen and Bishop of Cracow, 


when on his return from Germany he wished to declare that he had not married a wife 
nor attached himself to the Evangelical doctrine.”—‘‘ A Lasco Opera.” ‘Vol. II., p. 547. 


He now took his place in the Church of Poland, accepting 
the dignities that were successively offered to him. He was 
made Canon of Gnessen, Custos of Plock, Dean of Gnessen 
and Lowicz in 1529, Bishop of Vesprin in Hungary, and in 
1536 he was nominated to the Bishopric of Cujavia. This 
last nomination became the turning-point in his religious his- 
tory. He now seriously reflected on his position, hesitated, 
and finally declined the proffered honor. Perhaps the death 
of the Archbishop, which occurred in 1531, relieved him from 
some embarrassment, but the light had during these ten years 
been spreading through his soul. He had become thoroughly 
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convinced that he, at least, could do nothing toward reforming 
the Church of Poland, and his conscience bade him go forth 
and serve his Master and His cause elsewhere. He therefore 
promptly left his native land in 1537 to go he knew not 
whither. He was not driven out or banished or dismissed in 
- disgrace, as some have said, but he left the country volunta- 
rily, and not only with the consent of the King, but even with 
letters of commendation from him. These were given after 
he had frankly and fully made known his scruples, had de- 
clared that he was in heart with the Reformation, and that he 
must identify himself with it openly. We can readily believe 
that even if the King had no personal interest in 4 Lasco he 
would yet prefer that one in his station should, if tinctured 
with Protestant notions, quietly leave the Church and kingdom 
and not remain to spread his opinions and become the occa- 
sion of divisions and troubles among his subjects, as was the 
case in other countries in which the Reformation had taken 
root. He at once committed himself openly to the Reforma- 
tion, avowing the agreement of his views with those of the 
Swiss theologians. He made the sacrifice of all the prefer- 
ments possessed or expected by him in the Church of Po- 
land for the sake of the Gospel, and he went forth to serve 
his Lord in such place and manner as He might direct, and 
he made this step irretrievable by marrying a wife of humble 
birth at Louvain in 1540. 

He was greatly sought after at Brussels, and the Court of 
Brabant would have bestowed high honors upon him if he 
had consented to enter its service. But his heart was fixed 
and he did not waver. He turned his back on all the honors 
that princes could offer him and consecrated himself entirely 
to the service of Christ, his Lord. He retired to the little 
city of Embden in East Friesland, and chose it for his home, 
for religious freedom was more fully enjoyed in this than in 
the: neighboring provinces, and it was, from its remote situa- 
tion, less subject to the alarms of war. But he found the 
climate to be severe and his health was greatly impaired. 
Though tempted to leave for a more genial climate, he yet 
patiently remained. He did not seek for any special work, 
because he did not wish to commit himself to anything that 
might interfere with his strong desire and determined purpose 
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to return to his dear, native Poland at any time, when his 
presence there should be for the furtherance of the Gospel. 
Moreover, he had promised his brother, Hieronymus, that he 
would hold himself thus free. But he was soon called to go 
to Poland to see that brother die. He was now released from 
his promise, and he saw, moreover, that the way was not yet 
open for him to labor in that country. He therefore returned 
to Embden, feeling perfectly free and ready there or else- 
where to do the work to which he might be called. 

The Reformation, which at first had made rapid progress in 
East Friesland, had now been retarded by the controversy 
respecting the Lord's supper and by other causes, so that the 
adherents of the Papacy were gathering fresh courage and 
hoping again to obtain the ascendancy. The eyes of those 
who desired the complete establishment and triumph of the 
Reformation were turned to the distinguished foreigner who 
was leading so humble and godly a life among them. They 
induced Count Enno to invite him to become pastor at Emb- 
den and also general superintendent of all the churches in the 
province, but he declined on account of his want of facility in 
the language, the state of his health, and his promise to his 
brother, who was at that time living. He recommended his 
friend, Albert Hardenberg, who for some reason -was not ap- 
pointed, and, before anything further could be done, Count 
Enno died. Some time elapsed before his widow, Anna of 
Oldenburg, was established in the regency, and so it hap- 
pened that no new movement in regard to the pastorship and 
superintendency was made until 1543. These offices were 
then tendered to 4 Lasco, who had been living at Embden as 
a private citizen for three years. The difficulties in his way 
that he had before urged having now been removed, he ac- 
cepted the call'as of God. He, however, expressly stipulated 
that he must be allowed to leave and go back to Poland at 
any time when the way should be opened for him, and he 
sent a message to Poland informing his friends of the position 
he had taken. He in return received an invitation to come 
back and take a bishopric which, notwithstanding his mar- 
riage, would be offered him. He promptly replied that they 
had misunderstood him, for he was ready for a call to the true 
service of Christ in the Gospel, and not to a bishop’s office 
in the Roman Catholic Church. 
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He was now freed from all embarrassment, and being thor- 
oughly satisfied in his mind that he was entering a path pointed 
out by God, he commenced his work with strong faith, deter- 
mined will, and burnirg zeal, and he prosecuted it for six years 
with untiring perseverance in the face of immense difficulties. 
Count Krasinski in reviewing that work well says: 


‘*The difficulties which he had to encounter in completing the great work of Refor- 
mation in that Principality were indeed very great, as he was obliged to struggle against 
the marked reluctance to the entire abolition of Romanist rites, many of which were 
still retained by the churches of that country; against the corruption of the clergy ; and 
above all, against the lukewarmness in religious matters with which many persons were 
infected. The uncompromising zeal of the Polish Reformer and his perseverance un- 
shaken by any disappointment succeeded after six years of hard struggle in weeding 
out completely the remnants of Roman superstition and in fully establishing the Prot- 
estant religion. During that period, interrupted by some intervals in which 4 Lasco, 
disgusted by the obstacles which were continually thrown in his way, had been obliged 
to resign his office, he abolished the worship of images, introduced an improved order 
of hierarchy and church discipline ; established a pure scriptural mode of receiving 
Communion and of explaining its meaning ; and determined a Confession of Faith, so 
that he may be considered as the real founder of the Protestant Church of Friesland.”— 
‘* Reformation in Poland,” Vol. I., p. 251. 


_ The most important work of 4 Lasco’s life was, according to 
human appearance, that which he accomplished in East Fries- 


land. He acted in a great variety of capacities, and does not 
seem to have made any serious mistakes, He was preacher, 
pastor, controversialist, disciplinarian, composer of catechisms 
and confessions, organizer. What a rare combination of facul- 
ties and virtues must have been found in this man, for his work 
in every department was a glorious success. Under his super- 
intendency the churches became noted for their order, purity, 
and self-denying zeal. Calvin dedicated his Latin Catechism 
to “all faithful ministers of God’s Word who in East Fries- 
land proclaim the truth.” The little city of Embden, close by 
* the North Sea, became a distinguished place of refuge for the 
persecuted, and the second synod of the “churches of the 
Netherlands sitting under the Cross” was held there in 1571. 
A Lasco first of all came in conflict with the Augustinian 
monks, who, though forbidden to celebrate Mass, yet continued 
to preach, baptize, administer extreme unction, write wills, etc. 
The Countess by request of 4 Lasco ordered them to cease 
from administering sacraments and from writing wills, and also 
from preaching unless they had been examined by the superin- 
tendent and pronounced by him to be competent. They were 
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disposed to be refractory, pleading their ancient rights and 
scouting the idea that they were to be ruled by the stranger 
with the long beard. A conference was proposed, but they 
procured delays in the time of its meeting. They were also 
encouraged by the fact that persons of influence advised the 
Countess not to be hasty, to reconsider, and defer action until 
the Council of Trent should have settled all church affairs. 
Her brother-in-law, Count John of Falkenburg, who was de- 
voted to the Papacy and hated a Lasco, also endeavored to 
shake her resolution. Her dread of the Emperor's interfer- 
ence also disposed her to hesitate. 

In connection with this question of the suppression of the 
monks, there arose another concerning the removal of images, 
altars, and decorations from the churches. A Lasco thought 
that there should be no delay in accomplishing this removal. 
But pressure was brought from all sides to bear upon the 
Countess to secure delay at least, and she seemed to be in- 
clined to yield to it. Then A Lasco took his stand. He saw 
that it was a critical time, and one that called for decision and 
prompt action, and that a failure now in the beginning of his 
work would be fatal. He placed the matter before the Count- 
ess as clearly and strongly as possible ; he told her that it was 
inevitable that many should be displeased and oppose, but that. 
there was only one thing to be done, and that was to follow 
God's will and not worldly policy ; and that under the circum- 
stances no compromise could be rightly or safely made. He 
assured her that he would gladly serve her if she would allow 
him to do it according to the will of God: if not, that he must 
leave her and go forth with his family trusting in God. The 
stand thus taken by this bold, God-fearing man determined 
the Countess, and orders were immediately given for the carry- 
ing out of his measures. The monks were silenced, though 
allowed to remain undisturbed in their cloister, and the images 
and altars were removed from the churches, by the proper au- 
thority, and without any disorder. A Lasco felt that he had 
now secured a firm position, and that he could courageously go 
forward to the correction of abuses and the introduction of 
reforms in the Church. 

We next find him dealing with some of the sectaries who 
were so numerous in this Province, and we cannot but admire 
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the wisdom and moderation with which he dealt with them and 
the tender concern that, as a true minister of Christ, he mani- 
fested for their spiritual welfare. Anabaptists of all sorts had 
flocked to East Friesland, for this Province was remote from 
the centres of persecution, and its authorities were not dis- 
posed to trouble these people for their opinions, so long as they 
led peaceable lives. The chief one of these sectaries, and with 
whom first of all he came in contact, was the celebrated Menno 
Simons, from whom the division of Anabaptists called Men- 
nonites derive their name. He was attracted to Menno, for he 
saw that he was a man of pure motive, earnest disposition, and 
godly life. Greatly desiring to convert him from what he 
deemed to be his errors, he invited him to a friendly conference 
in which they debated about the Incarnation of Christ, baptism, 
and the office of the ministry, but without satisfactory results. 
Menno then published his views on the Incarnation of Christ, 
in reply to which A Lasco published his work, “ Defensio vera 
semperque in Ecclesia receptz doctrinze de Christi Domini in- 
carnatione versus Mennnonem Simonis, etc.”* A Lasco failed 
to convert Menno to his views, but this failure did not lead 
him to take up the sword of persecution. Neither Menno nor 
his followers were disturbed. 

David Joris had also come to East Friesland, and he had 
many followers. He saw visions in which it was revealed to 
him that he was the man through whom universal peace was 
to come to the world, and to whom all the kings of the earth 
were to be subject. He claimed to be above Scripture, which 
had been given to be of temporary authority only, and until 
he should make his appearance. His followers enriched him 
with their possessions, and he lived in great state. In his 
dectrine and practice there was a strange mixture of the pure 
and impure. A Lasco had conferences with some of his ad- 
herents, and corresponded with Joris himself. But he found 
that nothing was to be done with a man who claimed that his 
doctrine had been revealed to him immediately by God, and 
that it was not to be tried by any written word, for the time 
had come to put away childish things. Joris was not dealt 
with harshly, but he retired to Basel and there died. 





* “A defence of the true doctrine of the incarnation of our Lord Christ, and which 
has always been held in the Church, against Menno Simons, etc.” 


col 
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Peremptory orders came about this time from Mary, Gov- 
erness of the Netherlands, that the Anabaptists from that 
country, who had found refuge in E. Friesland, should be 
driven out, and that no one should, under heavy penalties, 
harbor them. The terrified Countess and her council were 
disposed to comply, but 4 Lasco and his colleagues pleaded, 
and that successfully, against such unjust and indiscriminate 
proceedings. An order was issued that all suspected persons 
should be examined by a Lasco and his colleagues, and that 
only such as they pronounced to be dangerous should be ban- 
ished. This undesirable work was-willingly undertaken by a 
Lasco. His tolerance, moderation, and truly Christian spirit 
in dealing with errorists were certainly remarkable for the 
age. ' 

Our Reformer was not only a vindicator of the truth against 
heretics, but he was a preacher of the everlasting Gospel, as 
well as apologist, pastor, and superintendent. For a long 
time he was unable to use the German with facility in his 
public ministrations, but he was at home in the Holland lan- 
guage, for he had had much intercourse with those who used 
it (his wife could speak no other). This was very extensively 
employed in the Province. His treatises were written in Latin, 
and his correspondence was conducted in the same tongue. 
It is to be regretted that none of his sermons are to be found, 
but it is to be inferred from all that he says about preaching 
in his various works, that his was, after the manner of most of 
the Reformers, chiefly expository. He was a diligent student 
of the works of his Swiss friends, of the writings of the Fathers, 
and of the Theologians of the Middle Ages. 

In prosecuting his work as general superintendent, which 
embraced the reorganization of the Church, the ordering of 
worship, enforcement of discipline, and composing of a cate- 
chism and confession of faith, he proceeded very carefully, 
being anxious, above all things, that everything should be 
clearly in accordance with the Word of God. He was not 
anxious to learn how much he might consistently retain of the 
existing order, but he came directly, and with singleness of 
eye, to God’s Word to learn what was commanded, forbidden, 
or permitted thereby. In regard to the outward ceremonies 
of worship, he was strong in the conviction that too much im- 
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portance had been attached to them. He contended for great 
liberty in regard to them, and thought that occasional actual 
changes were rather desirable as safeguards against the re- 
vival of old papistical rites or the introduction of objectionable 
and dangerous novelties. He thought that care should be 
taken lest the ceremonies should be so showy as to divert at- 
tention from the preaching of the Gospel. 

The form of polity embraced by him was essentially Pres- 
byterian. At Embden four pious men were chosen as elders 
to be associated with the pastors to watch over the flock, to 
care for the spiritual interests of the people, to admonish 
offenders, and to suspend them from the ordinances, and to 
excommunicate them. The superintendent was “ greater 
only in respect of his greater trouble and care, not having 
more authority than the other elders, either as to the ministry 
of the word and sacraments, or as to the exercise of ecclesias- 
tical discipline to which he was subject equally with the rest.”* 

He also introduced a system of visitation which he carried 
on in connection with his colleagues. By means of this he dis- 
covered a state of things that led him to see that the most 
effectual way of accomplishing a true improvement in the 
Church was through the improvement and elevation of the 
pastors. He therefore established the Coetus, or weekly 
gathering of the ministers during the summer season from 
Easter to Michaelmas. This meeting was intended to pro- 
mote soundness in the faith, uniformity in doctrine, and purity 
of life among the ministers. They submitted themselves to 
one another’s honest and friendly criticism, they discussed 
questions of doctrine, worship, and order, and considered what 
things were necessary at the time for the prosperity of the 
churches. They also examined candidates for the ministry, 
paying special attention to the requisite qualifications of heart 
and life. The minutes of the early sessions of this Coetus 
have unfortunately been irrecoverably lost. If we had them, 
we would have great light on the state of the churches in East 
Friesland at that time. We cannot, however, fail to see that 
the Coetus must have been of immense benefit to the pastors 
for whom it.was specially established. Fremant, the French 


¥«*}fcCrie’s Life of Knox,” p. 411. 
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preacher at Embden, says: “ The meetings of Coetus promote 
unity and peace among the ministers and congregations. It 
is a good school for young preachers who have a desire to im- 
prove themselves. I confess that I have learned more from 
it than I had previously learned at the university.”* 

A Lasco was not able, at this time, to complete a Church 
Constitution to his satisfaction, but in connection with his col- 
leagues he prepared, in 1546, a catechism called the “ Large 
Catechism,” using in its preparation the Genevan and Zurich 
Catechisms. It was not printed, but many copies were made 
in manuscript for the use of the ministers. This was after- 
ward translated into Dutch, and printed for the use of the 
Dutch Church in London. 

As the work of this wise and bold Reformer progressed in - 
this country, so the enemy seemed to be stirred more and 
more against him. Hindrances and discouragements came 
from every quarter. The Court of Brabant never ceased from 
attempting to thwart him in his measures; the lukewarmness 
and, in some cases, opposition of the magistracy hindered him, 
and the Lutheran controversy, which had broken out anew 
with great violence, was agitated in East Friesland. Lemsius, 
a pastor at Norden, made himself prominent in it. A Lasco 
was disposed to go to the extreme in consenting to what 
would make for peace between the Lutherans and Reformed, 
but he could by no means assent to the doctrine of the former 
on the Lord’s supper. His decided opposition to that doc- 
trine had made it impossible for him to accept an invitation 
that he had received from Albert, Duke of Prussia, to take the 
supreme direction of ecclesiastical affairs in his dominions. 
But while 4 Lasco was thus harassed at home, his name was 
spread far and wide; it was well known to all the friends of 
Evangelical religion, and it was favorably mentioned to those 
who were at this time in power in England. 

When King Edward VI. ascended the throne of England 
the hearts of all true Protestants in the kingdom were filled 
with gladness. The youthful King was anxious to complete 
the needed reforms in the Church of England, and, in its doc- 
trine, organization, worship, and discipline, to carry out the 


* “‘Meiners’ Oostvrieschlandts Kerkelyke Geschiedenis,” Vol. I., p. 283. 
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essential and distinctive principles of the Reformation. Pro- 
tector Somerset and Archbishop Cranmer co-operated with 
him most fully and heartily. .Feeling the need of the advice 
and help of the Reformers of the Continent, they invited some 
of the most prominent of them over, and a number of them 
came, and among them were Bucer, Martyr, and Fagius, who 
received professorships in the Universities. A most hearty 
and pressing letter of invitation was sent to 4 Lasco by Cran- 
mer, and which may be seen in “‘ Remains of Cranmer,” page 
420, in the Parker collection. Bishop Burnet and others fol- 
lowing him have charged a Lasco with abusing the hospitality 
of the King by writing against the customs of the Church of 
England; as if being a debtor to England for his safety he 
should have kept his mouth closed on all affairs connected 
with the Church of England.* But we must bear in mind 
that he had not come as a fugitive for protection; he had come 
on the Archbishop’s urgent invitation, accepted after much 
consideration, and with consent of the Countess, obtained 
only on the condition of his speedy return to Embden. If he 
expressed dissent from anything that he saw in the Church 
of England, or from anything that Cranmer or others pro- 
posed to leave unchanged or to introduce, he only did that 
which he was expressly invited to do if he saw occasion. 
And not only now, but during his subsequent residence as 
superintendent in London, the leaders of the Ré@formation in 
England were always pleased to receive his friendly criti- 
cisms. A striking proof of the esteem in which he continued 
to be held by the English authorities is found in the fact that 
in 1552 he was appointed oze of the ezgh¢ divines on the com- 
mission to revise the laws of the Church of England.— 
(Burnet, Vol. IL, p. 314). 

Cranmer and he differed in some things, but the Arch- 
bishop never blamed him for this. He resided in the Lam- 
beth archiepiscopal palace for six months, maintaining the 
most cordial relations with Cranmer. They two were in ac- 
cord on the chief questions of doctrine, and especially on the 
nature of the sacraments. They both accepted the views of 
Bullinger, as given in the ‘‘ Decades,” which work was pub- 





* “ History of the Reformation,” Vol. II., p. 246. 
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lished in England through the agency of a Lasco, and not 
only with the consent, but at the urgent request of the Arch- 
bishop. A Lasco differed from him chiefly on the questions 
of the retention of the sacerdotal vestments and of the custom 
of kneeling at the Lord’s supper. He did what he could to 
encourage Hooper to refuse to wear the vestments. He was 
specially and strongly opposed to the custom of kneeling at 
the Lord’s supper, believing that its tendency was to foster 
superstition and favor false doctrine. Sitting was the posture 
adopted in the church of the Foreigners in London. In his 
works 4 Lasco treated at considerable length of the symbol- 
ism on the one hand of standing in the Passover and on the 
other of sitting in the Lord’s supper. He argued at length 
and forcibly against the kneeling posture in the latter ordi- 
nance. He contended that men would think that the ele-. 
ments were to be adored, or that there was some extraordi- 
nary divine presence connected with them; moreover, that 
this posture was not congruous with the idea of a supper. 
The developments of these latter days have shown that his 
fears were not groundless. There were many who may be 
described as of Puritan tendencies—John Knox among the 
number—who were equally strong in this view, and they pro- 
cured the insertion of the famous “ Declaration on Kneel- 
ing,” in the Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., in which it 
is said: ‘“‘Lest yet the same kneeling might be thought or 
taken otherwise, we do declare that it is not meant thereby that 
any adoration is done or ought to be done, either unto the 
sacramental bread and wine there bodily received, or to any 
real and essential presence there being of Christ’s natural 
flesh and blood.” 

We must consider that Cranmer’s position as chief regu- 
lator of a Church that had been turned ex masse from Popery 
to Protestantism was a difficult and delicate one. It was nat- 
ural that he should be willing, as far as he conscientiously 
could, to satisfy various forms of opinion, and be inclined to 
retain in the ceremonial all that could be without a manifest 
sacrifice of important truth. He aimed to eliminate what was 
decidedly objectionable, and was ready to give the benefit of 
the doubt to any existing usage that was brought in question. 
But 4 Lasco was not thus embarrassed. He was for fashion- 
ing things anew and building up creed and ceremonial in 
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accordance only with the principles of the Word of God and 
the demands of decency and edification. The presence of this 
element in England at that time was no disadvantage to the 
Church of England. 

The publication of the Interim of Charles V. and the acces- 
sion of Edward VI. occurred in the same year (1548). The 
effect of the former was to drive many of the Protestants of 
the Continent from their native lands—of the latter to provide 
a home and a hearty welcome for them in England. The In- 
terim was the device of Charles V. for the temporary regula- 
tion of the religion of his subjects until the final action of the 
Council of Trent. It conceded nothing to the Protestants 
beside permission of priests to marry and reception of the 
Lord’s supper in both kinds. It obliged all to receive the 
Mass and the chief abominations of Popery, and to acknowl- 
edge the Pope’s supremacy. The Emperor determined to 
enforce it by the power of the sword. The storm of persecu- 
tion drove thousands toward England as a land of promise. 
They were there received with royal hospitality, and were 
allowed entire freedom to worship God in their own tongues 
and in accordance with their own modes and customs. The 
King, by royal charter, dated July 24, 1550—a copy of which 
may be seen im Burnet’s collections in his Appendix to his His- 
tory ofthe Reformation in England—granted the church of Aus- 
tin Friars to those who used the Low Dutch languege, though 
called Germans in the document. It is an interesting fact 
that worship has been maintained in that church in the Low 
Dutch language from that time down to the present, with the 
short interruption during Mary’s reign. Places of worship 
were also given to the French and Italians. These congre- 
gations had their own pastors and elders, and over them a 
Lasco was placed as superintendent. Entire liberty to regu- 
late their own ecclesiastical affairs independently of the 
Church of England was guaranteed to them—the King reserv- 
ing the right of confirming all superintendents and pastors 
who should ever be nominated as successors to the original 
ones named in the charter. In this field 4 Lasco labored with 
great zeal and untiring industry until the death of Edward 
and the accession of Mary, when these congregations were 
dispersed. 
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Here, as in Embden, he organized the Church under Pres- 
byterian government, which he believed to be scriptural. Its 
officers were pastors, elders, and deacons. The worship was 
characterized by great simplicity and freedom, purity of doc- 
trine was carefully guarded, discipline faithfully maintained, 
and the fullest provision made for the religious instruction of 
the young. 

One of his first works was, in connection with the preach- 
ers and elders, to compose and publish a public confession of 
faith, which was to be fully explained to the people. It was 
written in Latin by a Lasco and translated into Dutch by Uy- 
tenhove, and the translation was published in 1551 at London 
under the title, ‘‘Een Cort Begrijp der leeringhen van die 
waerachtighe ende eender Ghemeynten Gods ende Christi 
ende van't ghelove ende Belijdinghe dewelcke door de Ghe- 
meynte der Uitlandischen te London ingestelt is. Met een 
voorrede van Ian a Lasco, Superintendent en die andere 
dienaren der wtlandischer Gemeynten tot Londen ingestelt 
aen Prins Eduard den sesten Coning van Engellant etc. Met 
byvoegde Forme der.ghemeyner gebeden die men en de ge- 
meynte der wtlandischen is gebruyckende. Item Eenige 
Psalmen tien en getale 1, 2, 3, 51, 103, 120, 124, 125, 127, 
130. Het vader onze ende Symbolum Apostolicum. Londen by 
Steuven Myerdmann, 1551. 8vo. Per regalem auctoritatent.”* 

This, commonly known as the London Confession, may be 
considered as the first Confession of a Netherland Reformed 
church. This little volume obtained the honor of a place 
among the prohibited books, and so diligently was it searched 
for that scarcely a copy remained in existence. A second 
edition was published in 1553. <A third edition containing a 
few changes was published at Embden in 1565, and this has 
= reproduced in both Latin and Dutch in “A Lasco Op- 

” Vol. IL., p. 293. It treats of the nature and marks of 


* “*A brief Compend of the doctrines of the one true Church of God and Christ, and 
of the Faith and Confession established by the Congregation of the Foreigners in Lon- 
don. With an Introduction by John 4 Lasco, superintendent, and the other ministers 
of the congregations of Foreigners established by Edward VI., King of England. To 
which is added the Form of Common Prayers which is in use in the Church of the For- 
eigners; also certain Psalms—ten in number—1, 2, 3, 51, 103, 120, 124, 125, 127, and 
130; the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostolic Creed. London, by Steven Myerdman, 
1551. 8vo. By royal authority.” 
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the true Church, the names and offices of Christ, of the min- 
istry, the sacraments, and discipline, and is followed by the 
order of worship and forms of prayer used in the ordinary 
public service of the Church of the Strangers. 

This Confession was soon followed by a Catechism in the 
Holland language, which was a translation of the Catechism 
which a Lasco had prepared in Latin, for the use of the church 
in East Friesland. This translation was also made by the 
Elder Uytenhove and was published under the following title, 
‘“‘De Catechismus oft Kinder-Leere, diemen te Londen in de 
Duytsche ghemeynte is gebruyckende. Psalm 119. Hoe sal 
een jonghelinck sijn leuen onstraffelijc leyden? ten sij dat hi 
dat stelle na den eysch ws woordts, Ghedruct tot Londen by 
Steuen Myerdman An. 1551.’* It was preceded by a remark- 
able introduction from the pen of Uytenhove, in which he 
clearly illustrates and strongly presses the proposition that 
the true welfare of a country depends mainly on three things ; 
viz: the piety of those who are in authority, the uprightness 
of the ministers of God’s word, and the maintenance of 
Christian schools. This Catechism contains 250 questions 
and answers, and is a very complete exhibition of Christian 
doctrine under the following four heads: 

I. Of the knowledge of God and of His law. 

II. Of the Grace of God and the Articles of Faith. 

= Of the Prayer of God's believing children. 
. Of the Sacraments. 

th Catechism was the basis of the system of catechetical 
instruction which a Lasco and his co-laborers regarded as of 
very great importance, and which was faithfully observed in 
the Church of London. On every Sunday afternoon a por- 
tion of the Catechism was recited in the church by the larger 
‘children, and it was then expounded to the whole congrega- 
tion. Thus, not only the children were taught in the doc- 
trines of religion, but the adults were farther instructed and 
confirmed in them. 

A smaller catechism was prepared for the younger children 
by one of the pastors, Marten Micronius. This was printed 





*** The Catechism or Form of Instruction for Children which is used in the Dutch Con- 
gregation in London. Ps. 119. ‘ Wherewithal shall a young man etc.’ Printed in Lon- 
don by Steuen Myerdman, Anno 1551.” 
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under the following title: ‘“‘De Kleyne Cathechismus oft 
Kinderleere der Duydtscher Ghemeynte van Londen: ghe- 
maeckt door Marten Micron. Coloss. 3:6. Het woort Christi 
woone ryckelyck in U, met alle wysheit.” * 

The Introduction to this Catechism was furnished by a 
Lasco, in which he declares that it was not intended to take 
the place of the Larger Catechism, but to be a compend which 
the youth might more easily commit to memory while pre- 
paring for admission to the Lord’s supper. It comprised 134 
questions and answers, and treated of the Knowledge of God, 
the Power of the Law, Faith, the Outward Marks of the 
Church, viz: Word and Sacraments, Discipline and Prayer. 
It was followed by an admonition to parents and guardians on 
the proper training of children. They were admonished to 
make themselves familiar with the Catechism, to teach it to 
the full measure of their ability, to commend it by their godly 
lives at all times and in all places; and when they should 
find that they could lead their children no farther in this work, 
that they then should place them at school under some godly 
man who should like a father teach them the knowledge of 
God, admonish them, and so exercise them in the Catechism 
that they would be able to recite it in the public assembly. 

First of all the little children were to be taught in the 
family the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and tle 
Apostolic Creed, and then this smaller Catechism. Twice a 
year a list was made of all such children by the minister, and 
they were publicly examined by him in this Catechism. To 
complete this system of religious instruction a school was estab- 
lished, which was placed under the care of Hermes Backerelius, 
an Elder, who had the confidence of all as a man of learning, 
judgment, and piety. 

Such was the provision made for the indoctrination of the 
young preparatory to their admission to the Lord’s supper, 
and for the confirmation of the members in full communion. 
Further provision was made for others who might desire to 
connect themselves with the Dutch congregation. A special 
Catechism was prepared for such under the title: “Een 


* “The Small Catechism, or Form of Instruction for Children of the Dutch Congre- 


gation of London, prepared by Marten Micron. Col. 3:6, ‘Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you,’ etc.” ' 
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Corte undersouckinghe des Gheloofs ouer de ghene, die haer 
tot de Duytsche ghemeynte die te Londen is, begheuen wil- 
len. Vutghestelt doer de Dienaers derseluer. Coloss. III. 
Het wordt Christi woene ryckelick in U, met alle wysheit.” * 

The first draft of this was prepared by a Lasco in Latin. 
It was translated into Dutch by the ministers of the Church 
and published in their name. It contained 41 (the Latin of a 
Lasco had 45) questions and answers, and it was placed 
among the prohibited books. 

This system of doctrinal instruction has been thus fully 
exhibited, and dwelt upon at large by us, under the firm con- 
viction that 4 Lasco and his associates acted wisely in this 
matter, and that one great need of the Church to-day is a re- 
vival of catechetical instruction. No Church can prosper that 
neglects to instruct its members from their earliest years 
systematically in the truths of religion. Let the lesson from 
the Catechism have its place, along with the lesson from the 
Bible. The ministers of the Reformed (Dutch) Church in 
America, are by their calls bound “to edify the congregation, 
and especially the youth by catechetical instruction,” and 
also to explain the Heidelberg Catechism from the pulpit on 
the Lord’s day. 

The French Protestants in London had somewhat the ad- 
vantage over the Dutch, in that they had at once a Liturgy, 
viz.: that of Strasburg, prepared by Calvin and differing very 
slightly from the Genevan Liturgy. . The Dutch had nothing 
of the kind, and 4 Lasco set himself diligently to work to 
supply the want; while Uytenhove devoted himself to the 
making of metrical versions of the Psalms, 4 Lasco and the 
ministers and elders were also very diligently occupied with the 
‘preparation of a work for the use of the Church, which was 
to be a full treatise on Church Government, on worship, em- 
bracing a Liturgy, and in which were to be exhibited all 
things belonging to a complete visible Church of Christ ac- 
cording to the Holy Scriptures. As a Lasco proceeded with 
this work, he submitted it to the scrutiny of the ministers and 
elders weekly, who carefully examined and tried every sen- 


*«* A brief Examination of the Faith of those who wish to connect themselves with 
the Dutch congregation of London, adopted by the ministers of the same. Col. 3: ‘ Let 
the word of Christ,’ etc.” 
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tence by the Word of God. But the time of peace in London 
was too short for the publication of the work there. It was 
afterward printed at Frankfort in 1555 under the title: 
‘Forma ac Ratio tota Ecclesiastici Ministerii in peregrin- 
orum, potissimum vero Germanorum Ecclesia; instituta Lon- 
dini in Anglia per Pientissimum Principem Angliz, etc. Re- 
gem Edvardum ejus nominis sextu: Anno post Christum 
natum 1550. Addito ad calcem libelli Privilegio suz majes- 
tatis. Autore Joanne A Lasco Poloniz Barone. Cum brevi 
etiam (in Epistola nuncupatoria) Calumniarum quarundam 
refutatione; quz falso adversus ipsum, in Martiniani cujusdam 
apud Bremen. Pastoris farragine insperse habentur. Ps. 
140. Vir linguax non dirigetur in terra; vivum iniquum malum 
venabitur ad precipitium. Francofurti ad Moenam. Anno 
on.” 

This is the most elaborate of all the works of 4 Lasco and 
has justly been called ‘‘ remarkable,” and it is worthy to be 
studied at the present time as presenting an excellent model of 
a Church under presbyterial government, framed by one who 
desired only to provide what he believed to be in accordance 
with Holy Scripture. It comprises 277 closely-printed pages 
in octavo. Our limits forbid us to give even a satisfactory 
analysis of it. ‘ 

Meanwhile a work was prepared by Micronius in Dutch for 
the use of the Church, which was an abridgment of this larger 
Latin work of A Lasco. But even this remained in manu- 
script, and was not printed until after the death of Edward VI. 
and the dispersion of the congregation. It was then pub- 
lished under the following title: ‘‘De Christelicke Ordinan- 
cien der Nederlantscher Ghemeynten Christi die van den 
Christelicken Prince Co. Edewaerdt den VI. in ’t Jaer 1550 te 
Londen inghestelt was. Dewelcke met de bewillinghe der 
Dienaren ende Ouderlinghen der selver ten trooste Ende 
nutte aller Ghelovueghen ghetrouwelick met alder nersticheit 


* “The Complete Form and Theory of Ecclesiastical Service in the Church of the 
Foreigners, especially of the Germans (Low Dutch) established in London by the most 
pious King Edward VI. of England in the year of our Lord 1550. The Grant of his 
Majesty is appended to the work. By the Polish Baron John 4 Lasco. To which is 
added in a public letter a brief refutation of certain calumnies falsely charged against 
him in a Medley of a certain Martinianus, pastor-at Bremen. Psalm 14o: ‘ Let not an 
evil speaker be established in the earth,’ etc. Frankfort-on-the-Main, An. 1555.” 
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t' samen gheuoecht ende wtghestelt syn. Doer Marten Mi- 
croen. Waertoe ghedaen is ’t Privilegium des voernoem- 
den Co. Ed. VI. ter Opbauwinghe der voernoemden Neder- 
landscher ende andere Wtlandtscher Ghemeynten, onder 
synen grooten segel ghegheven Eph. 2. In Christo Jesu 
alle timmeringhe t’ samen ghewecht wast op tot eenen heili- 
ghen tempel’ in den Heere. Gedruckt, buyten Londen doer 
Collinus Volckwinner Anno 1554.”* 

This work of Micronius embraced thirty-two chapters con- 
taining regulations for the government of the Church, and also 
a complete collection of Liturgical Forms. It contained one 
provision that was unique, but deemed very important. It was 
denominated Prophecy, or the testing of the doctrines of the 
preachers. On Thursday of every week, a meeting of the 
congregation was held, at which the ministers were expected to 
be present to explain and vindicate their doctrine. The elders 
and some members appointed for the purpose, constituted a 
Committee of Enquiry. This committee propounded to the 
preachers such questions as occurred to them in regard to their 
sermons, or as any member might request them to propound. 
Thus every one had an opportunity to get a farther explanation 
of any statement that had not been clear to him, or farther 
proof of what he thought had not been satisfactorily established, 
or an answer to some objection or correction of a misunder- 
standing. This testing of the doctrine of the Sreachers was 
held in very high esteem, because calculated to secure script- 
ural and harmonious views among the people, and also to con- 
firm them in the truth and guard them against error. Besides, 
it was as we may well believe, promotive of vigilance and care- 
fulness and diligence on the part of ministers, also of caution 
‘in making statements and presenting arguments. Imagine the 


*«¢ The Christian Regulations of the Dutch Church of Christ established in London in 
1550 by the Christjan King Edward VI., which, with the Approbation of the Ministers 
and Elders have been with great fidelity and diligence prepared and compiled by Mar- 
ten Micron. 

‘*To this is appended the Grant of the King Edward VI. for the establishment of the 
said Dutch and the other congregations of Foreigners, given under his great seal. 
Eph. 2: In Christ Jesus ‘all the building fitly framed,’ etc. Printed outside of Lon- 
don by Cornelius Volckwinner.” 

The place of publication was concealed, and a feigned name given to the printer on 
account of the peril of the time. 
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practical working of such an institution among us preachers at 
the present day! 

The influence of the work of 4 Lasco during his short so- 
journ in London, in shaping the polity and cultus of various 
Reformed churches on the Continent must have been very 
great. To trace that influence would be an interesting task, 
and we hope that it will be undertaken by some competent 
hand. The members of the London congregation were scat- 
tered abroad. Some were found at Embden, some at Wesel, 
some at Frankfort, some at Frankenthal. These carried with 
them the memecries of the teachings, policy, and spirit of 
4 Lasco. _ He and his associates and their writings were well 
known. A Lasco corresponded with such theologians as Cal- 
vin, Bucer, Melancthon, Bullinger, Zanchius, with noble and 
royal persons as the Duke of Prussia, King Edward VI., and 
Sigismund, King of Poland. The proceedings of the Synod of 
Wesel (1568) show that the men who there first framed rules 
and regulations for the churches of the Netherlands, were fa- 
miliar with Micron’s “ Ordinances,” and with a Lasco’s “ Forma 
ac Ratio,” which had then been published thirteen years. We 
also find a connecting link between London and Wesel, in the 
fact that Petrus Dathenus, who was left in charge of the London 
Church on A Lasco’s departure, was the President of this Synod. 
He'was also pastor of the Netherland Refugees, at Frankenthal 
and so London and Heidelberg, 4 Lasco and the Heidelberg di- 
vines were brought together. Perhaps we would find a rela- 
tionship between the Old London and the Belgic Confessions, 
for Guido de Bres, the author of the latter, was among’ the refu- 
gees in England in the reign of Edward VI. Meiners, in his 
“Oostvrieschlandt’s Kerkelyke Geschiedenis,’ Vol. L, p. 336, 
says that he does not in the least doubt that the authors of the 
Heidelberg Catechism availed themselves of the Catechism of 
Micronius, which was extensively known and used, and which 
was gradually superseded by the Heidelberg Catechism, Bar- 
tels (page 54), following up the suggestion of Meiners, speaks 
of the certainty of a connection of 4 Lasco with the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, and refers to a number of questions and an- 
sWEIS, V1Z.: 20, 21, 26, 29, 33, 34, 36, 45, 49, 55, 56, 81, 82, 101, 
102. The spirit and methods of the two catechisms are claimed 
to be very similar. This fact is not surprising, for the London 
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Catechism muSt have been in common use among the refugees 
in the neighborhood of Heidelberg, whose leaders Ursinus 
must have known personally; as to the Liturgical Forms in 
the works of 4 Lasco and Micronius, we know that with some 
modifications they were adopted by Dathenus in preparing the 
Liturgy for the Church of the Netherlands, and also that these 
forms exerted an influence on the cultus of the Palatinate. 

With the accession of Queen Mary to the throne of En- 
gland, 4 Lasco’s work in that country was finished. Efforts 
were made to re-establish Popery. The churches of the for- 
eigners were broken up, and their members compelled to leave 
the kingdom. But whither could they go and find the liberty 
they had for so short a time enjoyedin England? Hoping that 
refuge and protection would be found in Denmark, a Lasco, 
accompanied by Micronius, Uytenhove, and 175 others, sailed 
for that kingdom. After a perilous voyage they reached it, 
only to be inhospitably and cruelly driven out to sea again, not 
knowing where to seek a resting-place. The king was unfor- 
tunately under the influence of bigoted Lutheran ministers who 
persuaded him to make a full acceptance of the Lutheran doc- 
trines and worship the indispensable condition of their remain- 
ing in the country. All remonstrances were unavailing. The 
orders for them to depart, if they would not comply, were per- 
emptory, and they were forbidden to land anywhere on the 
coast of Denmark under penalty of death. Though many 
were sick, and almost worn out by exposure, fatigue, and want, 
yet they went forth to brave the discomforts and dangers of a 
voyage in the cold and stormy season of winter. As in Den- 
mark, so also at Rostok, Weismar, Lubec, and Hamburg, they 
were pitilessly repulsed and driven away with revilings, being 
called the devil’s martyrs. After almost unparalleled sufferings, 
a portion of them, in company with a Lasco, reached Embden, 
his old home, where they received a hearty welcome; others 
went to Dantzic, Wesel, Frankfort, and other places. Many 
of these finally joined 4 Lasco at Embden. 

At the request of the Countess, 4 Lasco resumed his office 
of Superintendent, which had been left vacant during his ab- 
sence. The political situation was now favorable to freedom 
of action on his part. Protestantism had been assured by the 
Treaty of Passau, the Interim was no more, and the Court of 
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Brabant was occupied by the hostile movements of France. 
But the state of things in the Church was not so pleasant. It 
seemed to 4 Lasco that he would have to work to recover lost 
ground. The sectaries had taken advantage of his absence, 
and were arrogant and defiant. The controversy in regard to 
the Lord’s supper had been revived, and was carried on 
fiercely and bitterly. Those who preferred peace to purity 
urged compromise. Some who were not prepared to sacrifice 
truth, were yet willing to state it in ambiguous terms so as to 
satisfy both parties. The Catechism had for this purpose been 
tampered with by Gellius Faber de Bouma, by changing the 
phraseology in its teaching about the sacraments, so that it 
might be less displeasing to the Lutherans. A Lasco was 
grieved and indignant, and brought the matter before the - 
Coetus, which body amended the Catechism of Gellius some- 
what, and then authorized the publication of three catechisms, 
viz.: the large one of A Lasco, that of Gellius, and a small 
one for the children. Secret efforts were also made to secure 
his removal from the Superintendency, and the appointment 
of Melancthon in his place. It was thought that peace and 
harmony, as well as the favor of some of the neighboring 
princes, would thus be secured. It distressed 4 Lasco to learn 
that some whom he had regarded as his best friends, and 
among them Hardenberg, were thus working to undermine 
him. The Countess also, harassed and wearied by the con- 
stant interference of the Court of Brabant, seemed to be wil- 
ling to have him depart from the country. 

Just at this critical time the way was unexpectedly opened 
for the realization of his life-long hope, a return to his beloved 
Poland. He had maintained constant intercourse with his 
countrymen who had kept him well-advised of the state of 
religious affairs among them. He now received many letters 
urging his return. His heart was filled with joy and he at 
once (April, 1555) left Embden and went to Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where the printing of his work, “ Forma ac Ratio,” etc., 
which had been commenced at Embden, was now brought to 
completion. He there found two organized churches of Refu- 
gees from England, a French one under the care of Polanus, 
and an English one, to which John Knox for a time minis- 
tered, worshipping alternately in the cloister of the White 
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Lady which the authorities of this Lutheran city had gener- 
ously granted them. He also found many members of the 
Dutch congregation of London, who had’ sought refuge here 
and who were desirous of enjoying religious services in their 
own language. These he organized into a church, and Mi- 
cronius, who was at the time pastor of the church at Norden, 
in East Friesland, came and preached the first sermon to them ; 
Petrus Dathenus was inducted the first pastor of this congre- 
gation. These three congregations using three different lan- 
guages, but agreeing substantially in doctrine, so increased in 
numbers that it became inconvenient for them to use the same 
building. The Church of All Saints was therefore placed at 
the service of the English congregation. Calvin came at this 
time from Geneva and preached once for the French Church. 
On the accession of Elizabeth to the throne of England, the 
English returned thither, and shortly after the Lutheran preach- 
ers at Frankfort persuaded the authorities to revoke the priv- 
ileges they had granted to the French and Dutch, and so these 
were again scattered abroad. Many of the latter went with 
their pastor Dathenus to the Palatinate, where they received 
a hearty welcome; great privileges were granted them, and 
they established the flourishing city of Frankenthal, near 
Worms. 
‘ While he was at Frankfort, 4 Lasco was greatly desirous of 
effecting a union between the Lutherans and the Reformed, 
and he presented a memorial to the Senate on the subject. 
He also held a discussion with Brentius, at Stuttgart, but the 
result was a widening of the breach instead of a reconciliation. 
He then went to Wittemberg to converse with Melancthon 
on the same subject. He was there treated with distinguished 
‘consideration, and had delightful intercourse with Melancthon 
andsthe Wittemberg theologians, whom he found to be of 
the same mind w ith himself. Melancthon wrote a letter to 
the King of Poland, proposing modifications of the Augsburg 
Confession which he thought would promote the union of the 
Protestants in his kingdom. Though a Lasco would gladly 
have remained longer at Wittemberg, yet urged by letters from 
Poland, he hastened his departure for that country, which he 
reached December 3, 1556. 

The news of his arrival filled the hearts of the friends of the 
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Reformation with gladness, while the Romish party was thrown 
into consternation. Uytenhove, in a letter written to Calvin 
at the time, fully describes the unscrupulous measures they at 
once adopted.* The Nuncio Lipomani, who had been sent 
by the Pope to look after the interests of the Church in 
Poland, and the Bishops denounced a Lasco to the King as a 
dangerous heretic, an outlaw, a disturber of the peace, and 
whose aim was to organize a rebellion for the dethronement of 
the King. They therefore urged that he should be driven out 
of the country at once. A Lasco wrote a long letter to the 
King, in which he fully explained his beliefs, views, and pur- 
poses. The King gave no heed to the misrepresentations 
made by his enemies, for he knew their charges to be false. 
He was disposed to promote the Reformation, was fond of: 
reading the Institutes of Calvin, with whom he also corre- 
sponded, and who had written a letter to him commending a 
Lasco. Indeed Calvin had himself been invited to Poland. 
But a Lasco soon learned that the task before him was by 
no means an easy one, but to be pursued in the face of deter- 
mined opposition and immense difficulties. The Romish party 
was very strong, and perfectly united under the leadership of 
two men of great ability, unscrupulousness, and perseverance— 
the Nuncio Lipomani and the Cardinal Stanislaus Hosius. 
On the other hand, the Protestants were divided into three 
parties, the Lutherans, the Reformed, and the Bohemian breth- 
ren. The principal nobles were favorable to the Reformation, 
and among them Prince Radziwill, Chancellor of the kingdom. 
But there were not many earnest and efficient workers to help 
in the promulgation of evangelical views, and the establish- 
ment of a simple form of worship. Uytenhove, whom a Lasco 
called his “ fidus Achates,” and Paul Van Wingen stood by 
him. The King, though well-disposed, was timid and vacillat- 
ing, and suffered golden opportunities to pass unimproved. 
Among those from whom much help was expected was Lis- 
manini, an Italian monk,who was a Protestant at heart, a man of 
great ability, in the confidence of the king, and who was sent by 
him to the various countries of Europe to learn the state of 
religious affairs among them. He visited Italy, Germany, and 


* Uytenhove to Calvin, February 19, 1557. 
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Switzerland, and became well acquainted with the principal 
theologians of those countries. He might have been of great 
service to the Reformation in Poland, but he offended the 
King by prematurely declaring himself a Protestant and mar- 
rying a wife and he was forbidden to return to Poland. This 
prohibition was after a season removed, and he came back to 
the country. But it was soon discovered that he had embraced 
Anti-+trinitarian opinions. He was therefore excluded from the 
Reformed Church, left the country, and afterward in a fit of 
insanity committed suicide. 

Soon after his arrival in the kingdom, 4 Lasco was made 
General Superintendent of the Churches in Little Poland. 
He there labored to unite all the Protestants in one body, 
cordially approving of the union that had previously been 
effected between the Reformed and the Bohemian Brethren 
with the advice and approbation of Calvin, although the former 


adopted the Episcopal government, liturgy, and confession of 
the latter. 


‘From a union” said Calvin, ‘‘ with the Waldenses (as the Brethren were sometimes 
called), I hope the best, not only because God blesses every act of a holy union of the 
members of Christ, but also because at the present crisis the experience of the Wal- 
denses who are so well drilled in the service of the Lord will be of no small benefit to 


you.” 

But the union so greatly desired by 4 Lasco was not con- 
summated until ten years after his death, when the three par- 
ties united on the Consensus Sendomiriensis in 15¥o. 

He devoted much labor in connection with others on a 
Polish translation of the Bible, known as the Bible of Brzesc, 
and which was published after his death. He also wrote some 
treatises which have been lost. He organized.122 churches 
in Little Poland. He worked with all his might, bravely facing 
all difficulties until his strength was utterly exhausted. To 


the letter from Uytenhove to Calvin, referred to above, he 
added this postscript : 


‘*T am now, my Calvin, so overwhelmed with cares and business that I cannot write. 
On the one hand enemies, on the other false friends, assail us so that there is no rest. 
But we have also many pious people who are a help and comfort to us. Our Uyten- 
hove knows all, and what he has written you will take as written by me. Farewell, I 
send greetings most cordially to all the brethren in the Lord.” 


He died January 13, 1560, and with great funeral honors his 
body was buried at Pinczou. 
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Our account of A Lasco’s work in Poland is necessarily 
meagre, for the sources of information that remain to us are 
very scanty. The Romish party was indefatigable, and alas ! 
too successful not only in efforts to crush the Reformation, 
but to destroy all records pertaining to it, and to obliterate 
every trace of Protestant literature. Most of the churches 
that had been formed under 4 Lasco’s superintendency were 
broken up and their members were scattered. Many of these 
returned to Romanism, among them Radziwill’s sons, one of 
whom spent large sums of money in destroying the Bibles, 
in the publication of which his father had taken a great in- 
terest. The relatives and descendants of 4 Lasco also for- 
sook the Reformed faith, and probably aided in the de- 
struction of his writings. Nevertheless this Reformer, who 
did his work as unto God and not unto man, is not to be la- 
mented as unsuccessful even in Poland. The great day will 
reveal what is now hidden. The life of a man thoroughly 
consecrated to Christ, and abundant in labors for Him, cannot 
bea failure. 

A Lasco was twice married. His first wife, whom he had 
married at Louvain, diedin Englandin 1552. ‘ Her memory,” 
he said, ‘can never be effaced from my mind both on account 
of her piety and integrity, and also on account of the chil- 
dren whom she left me, who are constantly before my eyes.” 
He married a second wife in England. At his death he left 
nine children, of whom we know very little, save that his.son 
Samuel distinguished himself as a soldier, and was sent to 
Sweden in 1598 on a diplomatic mission by King Sigismund 
the Third. 

We can only refer in a few sentences to 4 Lasco’s theo- 
logical opinions. He called no man master, nor did he com- 
pose a system of Theology. His life was devoted to the or- 
ganization of churches and the administration of Church 
affairs, and to the combatting of such errors as he constantly 
came in contact with. He wrote Catechisms, and Confessions, 
and works on Church polity and discipline, and treatises and 
letters as they were required by times and circumstances, and 
he in them presented his views in their bearings on the times 
and circumstances and not as parts of a complete and elabo- 
rate theological system. He therefore looked at truths in an 
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intensely practical light, and in their adaptation to the needs 
of sinful men, who were dependent on the grace of God for 
salvation. We cannot read his various writings without see- 
ing that he had supreme reverence for the authority of God’s 
Word, and had an experimental acquaintance with it ; that he 
fully accepted the great fundamental doctrines in which Luther- 
ans and Reformed were agreed. His views on man’s sinful- 
ness and impotence are clearly expressed, also on justification 
by faith, regeneration by the Spirit, the Person, and work 
of Christ as the only Mediator, and on the office of the 
Church and ministry as instituted for the promotion of edifi- 
cation and holiness. Inasmuch as his whole life was a con- 
test with the errors of the Papacy, his teachings were colored 
by that fact. He loved to dwell on the all-sufficiency of 
Christ as the only Mediator, and to point out the danger of 
interposing others. He earnestly contended against the sacer- 
dotal theory of the ministry, and of the inherent virtue of 
the sacraments. One of the best treatises of those times on 
the sacraments is his ‘ Brevis et dilucida de sacramentis ec- 
clesize Christi Tractatio etc.”* He insisted that Baptism and 
the Lord’s supper were signs and seals of a pre-existing 
grace, and not means for introducing that grace in the first 
instance. He was most decided in rejecting the Romish view 
of Transubstantiation and the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord’s supper. He also disliked the use of ambiguous terms 
and expressions in regard to these ‘which some were willing 
to adopt for the sake of peace. He thought-that a man 
should have clear and decided views, and then express them 
so that he could not be misunderstood. He was disposed to 
blame Bucer somewhat for failing in this, while he was anxious 
to believe that they were in entire accord on the subject. 


‘* As far as I can judge,” said he, in a letter to Bucer, ‘‘ we do not differ very greatly 
from each other, or rather we vary rather in words than in the matter itself. You say 
that in the supper Communion in the Body and blood of Christ is given and partaken. 
I say that in the Supper that same Communion is sea/ed, following the similitude which 
Paul has proposed to us in his explanation of circumcision. For when I affirm that 
faith in the promise is sea/ed to our souls by the use of the Supper, I also include under 
the name of the promises, the communion of the body and blood of Christ since we 
have it brought and opened to us by the promise ; so that your given and received does 
not seem to me to be very far distant from my sealed. For if the communion of the 


* “A concise and clear treatise on the sacraments of the Church of Christ, etc.” 
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body and blood of Christ is so given to us in the Supper, as that it does not then first 
begin, but was ours Jefore ; if also He is there, to wit, as the food of the soul—how 
much difference, I ask, will there be between your Dare (given) and my Odsignare 
(sealed) ?’’* 


If A Lasco had lived to see the Heidelberg Catechism, pub- 
lished 1563, he would have found no difficulty in accepting 
its teachings on the sacraments, as well as on the other sub- 
jects treated in it. 


Davip D. DEMAREST. 


* Letter to Bucer, June 23, 1545. 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN CHINA DURING THE 
LAST HALF CENTURY, SINCE THE DEATH 
OF MORRISON. 


the progress of the nations of Eastern Asia in power, 
knowledge, and material prosperity, since the begin- 
ning of this century, has been coeval with the work of Chris- 
tian missions among their peoples. It seems as if God closed 
the entrance of foreign agencies of revolution and progress 
until the Church had begun its appointed work of making 
known those truths and laws which could alone restrain and 
guide these potent agencies. The first task which Protestant 
missionaries during that period, set themselves to do from 
India to Japan has been to put the Word of God into the 
various languages of those lands, and the versions now em- 
brace all the leading tongues, except Corean, By these trans- 
lations the work of discipling the people could be carried on 
as Christ directed—‘‘teaching them to. observe*all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you,’—-by referring every in- 
quirer directly to the written word for the reason and proof 
of their teachings. In China this work of translation was the 
work of Morrison and Milne during most of their lives. At 
the time of Morrison’s death the bars which had closed his 
way into China were just beginning to loosen by the aboli- 
tion of the East India Company’s monopoly, thereby opening 
the trade to all British subjects. As I stood with Edwin 
Stevens by his bedside in Canton on the night of August 1, 
1834, it was with a sense of personal bereavement that we 
looked upon his pallid face just quieted in death; for we re- 
garded him as our guide and teacher in the work before us. 
It was natural to do so; but neither of us could then appre- 
ciate the value of his labors in the preparatory work required 


in that mission. The sad impression made upon me that 
3 (83) 
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night has since been brightened by learning his peculiar fit- 
ness for that place in God’s vineyard, and the faithful manner 
in which he filled it. He lived there twenty-seven years, and 
saw a score of co-laborers, most of them from the London 
Missionary Society, enter the field at various points, but alone 
he completed his allotted task and left his work for their use, 
and an example of faith and patience which has since been a 
legacy of encouragement and a stimulus to effort. — 

In briefly summing up the progress of this work in China 
down to the present day, it will be best to note a few salient 
points as the way-marks of advance; the goal is yet so far 
ahead, that the present point, when that is reached, will be 
lost in the distant background. 

The Mission of the American Board at Canton from 1834 
to 1844 consisted of Messrs. Bridgman, Williams, and Par- 
ker, who gave themselves to such branches of labor as were 
not likely to be interfered with by the Chinese authorities. 
Mr. Bridgman continued to edit the Chznese Reposttory, which 
he began in 1832; and in 1841, published his ‘Chinese 
Chrestomathy” in the Canton dialect. The voyage of the 
brig Huron in 1835, along the coast of China from Chifu to 
Haitan Straits and back to Canton, by Messrs. Medhurst and 
Stevens, proved that no opening existed for permanent mis- 
sion work, 

A hospital was opened at Canton in 1835 for the free treat- 
ment of natives, especially in diseases of the eye. The mis- 
sion advanced Dr. Parker the necessary funds to begin, and 
within a twelvemonth the money had been repaid by the foreign 
community in China. They cordially accepted the invitation 
to aid in this benevolent object by forming the Medical Mission- 
ary Society, and subscribed $5,230 to carry it on. How-qua, 
a native hong-merchant, as soon as he appreciated the 
object, also gave the free use of a large house, worth $600 
annual rental, and continued to do so for twenty years, until 
it was burned in 1856. 

The objects contemplated in starting this new phase of 
mission work were set forth in an Address presented at the 
formation of the Society, April 24, 1838. They were: To 
heal the sick; to teach young Chinese the principles and 
practice of medicine, surgery, and chemistry, in order to fit 
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them for similar work; to collect accurate information re- 
specting native herbs, medical recipes, and clinical practice ; 
and lastly, to preach the Gospel to the patients. Arguments 
based on religious, scientific, mercantile, and philanthropic 
grounds were urged in favor of the object, and their force has 
been acknowledged and acted on by the founders and physi- 
cians of the numerous hospitals since opened. 

In this address, the Committee say: ‘A peculiarity of the 
Medical Missionary Society in China is that it addresses it- 
self to the consideration of a//. The man of science and the 
philanthropist, who look especially to immediate benefits, are 
here interested. And to the sympathies of those who, while 
they equally appreciate the desirableness of contributing in 
every feasible manner to the welfare of their species for time, 
contemplate with unspeakably more solicitude those interests 
which are eternal, it presents an irresistible—an overwhelm- 
ing—claim. Heal the sick is our motto, constituting alike the 
injunction under which we act, and the object at which we 
aim, and which, with the blessing of God, we hope to accom- 
plish by means of scientific practice in the exercise of an un- 
bought and untiring kindness. We have called ours a Mis- 
sionary Society because we trust it will advance the cause of 
missions, and because we want men to fill our institutions, 
who, to requisite skill and experience, add the self-denial and 
the high moral qualities which are looked for in a*‘missionary.” 

Dr. Parker carried on the hospital commenced at Canton 
under such favorable auspices until 1855, when ill-health com- 
pelled him to turn it over to J. G. Kerr, M.D. This earnest 
worker still continues it, and within the past twenty-five years 
the requisite funds have been raised from the foreign and 
‘native communities to erect several buildings, publish four 
treatises on various medical subjects, and open a few dispen- 
saries in other parts of the province. During eight years of 
this period (1848-1856) B. Hobson, M.B., conducted another 
hospital at Canton, and besides his surgical and medical prac- 
tice found time to prepare several excellent treatises on mid- 
wifery, physiology, surgery, and therapeutics. They still re- 
main among the best treatises in the language on these sub- 
jects. One very good result arising from opening hospitals at 
Canton, where suspicion and ill-will had always been felt 
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toward all foreigners, was in bringing the natives together for 
the first time to see and receive benefits from foreign hands. 
Officials, scholars, and merchants came to be treated, and 
there met coolies, boatmen, and peddlers, all alike suffering 
and helpless,. waiting with their wives and children to be 
cured in any way the z-shkdzg, or doctor, thought best. The 
doors were closed on Sunday, but no direct efforts at preach- 
ing were made at first, chiefly for want of proper persons to 
conduct the services ; but the intercourse of the patients with 
each other and the servants informed them from day to day 
of the nature and purpose of the free relief offered. So sus- 
picious were the local authorities of its real.design, that for 
three or four years they sent a man to watch its daily opera- 
tions; as he became interested in them he proved of great 
assistance in managing the ignorant and restless crowd. 
The usefulness of this institution vindicated the sagacity of its 
originators, and during the past forty-five years about 750,000 
patients have been treated in connection with its operations. 

Among other laymen whose names deserve to be mentioned 
in this useful branch of mission work, are: W. Lockhart, John 
Dudgeon, J. C. Hepburn, D. B. McCartee, W. Parker, W. 
Gauld, D. J. Macgowan, F. P. Smith, J. Henderson, and D. 
W. Osgood. Three or four ladies, well educated in the pro- 
fession, have recently opened hospitals in various places for 
the relief of their sex. It is impossible to give statistics of the 
total number of patients treated at all the fourteen mission 
hospitals now in operation from Peking and Niuchwang to 
Canton and Shauking, since the time of their opening; nor 
would such figures indicate a tithe of the good which has been 
effected. In Peking, especially, the highest dignitaries have 
readily accepted the relief offered to them, and returned to 
their provincial homes with respectful and grateful sentiments 
toward those whom they had been taught to despise or fear. 
The direct missionary intention of the first society was 
cordially carried out at all stations occupied by-other institu- 
tions, and foreign residents have ever shown a deep interest 
in their success by aids of money and personal service. In 
nearly every instance their managing physicians have been 
connected with, and supported by, missionary societies, but 
most of the funds have been contributed in China. 
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The preparation of books to aid in learning the Chinese 
language early employed the attention of those who saw the 
difficulties and deficiencies of this branch of literature. Noone 
had heretofore felt the need of such aids, for foreign merchants 
and consuls got through their duties by means of a jargon 
called pedgin English, which the Chinese picked up, vzva voce. 
A printing office was opened by the American mission at Can- 
ton in 1832, andthe use of the fonts of Chinese type made for 
Morrison was soon after obtained. This office was under the 
charge of Mr. Williams, and issued eleven different works to 
aid in learning the language, besides twenty volumes of the 
Chinese Repository, during the twenty-four years of its ex- 
istence. In 1844 another printing office was in operation at 
Shanghai, under A. Wylie’s care; and a third at Hongkong; 
both belonging to the London Mission. These issued large 
editions of Scriptures and tracts in Chinese, besides about ten 
separate philological works and translations, The American 
Presbyterian Mission also opened its type-foundry in 1844, 
under the care of Mr. Cole. In 1835 Mr. Dyer turned his at- 
tention to cutting steel punches for matrices to cast Chinese 
type. He persevered under many difficulties, and at his death, 
in 1843, had succeeded in making an assortment of two sizes 
large enough to commence printing an edition of the Script- 
ures at Singapore. After the removal of that press to Hong- 
kong, Mr. Cole extended and improved them bath, recutting 
most of the smaller font, and by 1851 he had increased the 
assortment of each to about 4,700 characters, 

An attempt was made in Paris in 1835, by M. Legrand, to 
cheapen the cost of Chinese type by dividing the two portions 
of the character in such a way that the combination of primi- 
‘tive with radical would form a larger variety of characters than 
to make solid type of all. His plan was improved upon, and 
a handsomer font prepared in Berlin by Beyerhaus, and a 
third in Shanghai, making, with the previous font, four service- 
able sizes. 

The chief workmen in this branch of labor have been 
Richard Cole and William Gamble. The latter made a beau- 
tiful font of small pica size by electrotyping, which enabled 
him to bring the assortment of each size to nearly 7,000 
characters, at a very cheap rate compared with the old process 
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of cutting steel punches. Under his skilful supervision the 
printing establishment of the American Presbyterian Mission 
at Shanghai was furnished with means to manufacture and sell 
Chinese, Manchu, and Japanese types. There is no doubt 
that the native newspaper press, which has since arisen in 
China, owes its existence and activity to the introduction of 
movable types by missionaries. Wooden blocks are alto- 
gether too slow and inelastic for the needs of a daily news- 
paper. Although movable types have long been known 
among the Chinese, none of their mechanics had ever invented 
our machines for casting them, and consequently they could 
not make them fast enough or cheap enough to incite or supply 
a demand. Blocks can be profitably employed under some 
peculiar circumstances, but movable types will, ere long, su- 
persede them in all important publications. At the Govern- 
ment printing office in Peking they have been already dis- 
carded. 

The possession of movable types has encouraged and as- 
sisted the preparation and printing of treatises to aid in learn- 
ing the language and of translations from it. This field of mis- 
sion work has probably been cultivated more in China than 
elsewhere ; because, unlike India, Turkey, and Malaysia, 
there were no other persons fitted for, or desirous of, doing 
it. These treatises have been confined to publications to help 
foreigners learn Chinese, for the natives have mostly pre- 
pared their own aids to learn English. Dr. Morrison, Med- 
-hurst, Williams, Lobscheid, Maclay, Douglass, Doolittle, 
Chalmers, Goddard, and Mrs. Morrison of Ningpo; have each 
prepared Anglo-Chinese dictionaries, either in the general 
language, or the dialects of Canton, Swatow, Amoy, Fuhchau, 
and Ningpo, the first three in both Chinese-English and En- 
glish-Chinese. Phrase and lesson books, chrestomathies, 
grammars, handbooks, vocabularies, courses of study, and 
dialogues, have been issued by them and others in a great 
variety during the last twenty years, so that now the appa- 
ratus for pursuing the study is extensive and accurate. 

Among the writers in this line, Bridgman, Edkins, Baldwin, 
Yates, Doty, Gutzlaff, Dean, and J. Macgowan should be 
mentioned; but there is no room to particularize. Aids in 
learning Manchu, Corean, and Japanese have also been pre- 
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pared by Wylie, Medhurst, Ross, and Hepburn for those who 
are curious in those languages. Literary works like Wylie’s 
‘‘ Notes on Chinese Literature,” and ‘‘ Memorials of Protest- 
ant Missionaries”; Edkins’ ‘‘ Religion of China,” ‘“‘ Chinese 
Buddhism,” and ‘“ China’s Place in Philology ”; Eitel’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Buddhism”; Kidd’s ‘‘China”; Williams’s ‘“Com- 
mercial Guide”; and Smith’s ‘‘ Materia Medica” and “ List 
of Proper Names,” deserve mention as contributions to our 
accurate knowledge of the country. 

Translations from Chinese into English have not been so 
numerous, and are mostly confined to the classics and moral 
books, or such as would aid the missionary in learning the 
religious views of the people. The nine classics have been 
mostly translated by Legge, Medhurst, Collie, and McClatchie, 
the first-named having illustrated his versions by many 
valuable notes, and really first brought these venerable relics 
of ancient China to the knowledge of Europeans, Chalmers, 
McClatchie, and Faber have written of Lao-tse and Chinese 
cosmogony. Books of travel, or general descriptions of China, 
like Medhurst’s ‘‘ China, its State and Prospects”; Williams’s 
‘‘Middle Kingdom”; and Milne’s “ Life in China,” with nu- 
merous biographies of deceased missionaries ; and serial pub- 
lications like the /zdo-Chinese Gleaner, Chinese Repository, 
and Missionary Recorder, all of the same general nature, 
close this brief reference and recapitulation of sgme of the pub- 
lications of Protestant missionaries, They exhibit, of course, 
various degrees of scholarship and research, but for accuracy, 
candor, and appreciation of the civilization of the Chinese, 
they will compare favorably with the books written by travel- 
lers and residents, whose opportunities for observation and 
re-examination were not so extensive and prolonged. The 
exact number of different works comprised in the above series 
cannot be stated. In Wylie’s ‘‘ Memorials of Protestant Mis- 
sionaries,” the list of publications issued up to 1867 contains 
242 separate headings, of which only fourteen are in German 
or Dutch. In the subsequent ten years about thirty more 
have been added; but the largest part of them are now out 
of print. Printing offices were connected with the American 
missions at Canton, Singapore, Fuhchau, Shanghai, and Pe- 
king ; and with the London Society’s missions at Shanghai, 
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Malacca, Batavia, and Hongkong. Some of them are now 
suspended, for the natives have themselves begun to carry on 
these branches with skill and profit. 

The translation of the Scriptures into the general language, 
both in the classical and colloquial styles, and in the dialects, 
has demanded and received great attention. Two indepen- 
dent translations of the whole Bible were made by Morrison 
and Milne and by Marshman before 1822; and thorough re- 
visions by Medhurst and Stronach (the Delegates’ Version) ; 
by Bridgman and Culbertson; by Gutzlaff; and by Schere- 
schew sky, Edkins, Burdon, and Blodgett, in the general lan- 
guage. Separate dialectical versions of the whole New Tes- 
tament and parts of the Old, have been issued at Ningpo, 
Amoy, Shanghai, and Fuhchau, together with parts of the 
same at Swatow and Canton. The need of these local ver- 
sions arises from the great dissimilarity between the common 
speech of the northern provinces and those of these southern 
cities, rendering them all mutually unintelligible in conversa- 
tion, while they read the classics and histories in the same 
sense in all parts of the empire ; myriads of the people cannot 
read at all, and these versions, in their vernaculars, are pre- 
pared for their instruction by those who can read the texts to 
them. The versions in the Ningpo and Amoy colloquials have 
been printed only in the Romanized texts, readable, of course, 
by those who have come under foreign instruction. 

Nine revisions in all of the New Testament have been 
made. The discrepancies in renderings are considerable 
though not serious ; and an authorized version, acceptable and 
accurate, is yet to be made. Besides versions of the S.S. and 
partial commentaries in all these dialects, the assortment of 
original tracts, hymnals, catechisms, prayer-books, theological 
treatises, biographies, allegories, and stories of a special re- 
ligious nature, with books on science, medicine, geography, 
history, and mathematics, newspapers, and travels, with trans- 
lations from other languages on kindred topics, is large and con- 
stantly increasing in variety and excellence. Some of them, like 
Milne’s ‘‘ Two Friends,” Way’s ‘Geography,’ Mainhead’s 
‘‘ Histories,” Wylie’s ‘“ Astronomy,” Martin’s ‘ Evidences of 
Christianity,” Farnam’s Chzld’s Pr aper, and Allen’s Weekly 
News, have had a great circulation in all parts of the empire, 
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and among all classes. The last named contains many letters 
from its readers, discussing the facts and opinions given in 
its pages, which exhibit the quality and outcome of Chinese 
culture in a remarkable manner. It is now in its sixteenth 
annual volume, and supported by its subscriptions. 

The total number of different publications in Chinese, is- 
sued down to 1867, was over 800, of which about a hun- 
dred are in the Romanized character. Very few publications 
in Chinese have been issued by foreigners unconnected with 
the mission cause. In the U. S. Centennial Exhibition four 
years ago, 1,040 separate works in Chinese were placed on 
exhibition, of which 753 were written in the general language, 
and the rest in the dialects. In addition, 109 other publica- 
tions in English were represented. All of them were the 
works of Protestant missionaries, and the greatest part were 
circulated within the empire. The influence of such publica- 
tions at first, in enlightening the people about the power, 
manners, position, and attainments of foreign nations, and 
especially about true religion, was possibly very small. This 
was owing to the novelty of the subjects, the ignorance of the 
readers, the rudeness of style, and not a little to apathy of 
mind in investigating new things; but latterly educated Chi- 
nese are seeking to learn more and more about such subjects. 
The periodical press also presents elaborate and illustrated 
articles on a variety of topics, which stimulate thought in new 
directions, and attract notice from those otherwise indisposed 
to exert themselves to read. The exact number of such vol- 
umes circulated cannot be ascertained, but some idea of the 
extent of this branch of labor is seen in the report of the Am. 
Presb. Mission press at Shanghai, which issues about thirty 
millions of pages annually. 

The influence which books exert in Chinese mission work 
has been a mooted point. Many readers, no doubt, run 
through the pages without obtaining a clear idea of their con- 
tents. Too much labor cannot be bestowed in explaining 
their contents, but most of them go where no foreign teachers 
can yet accompany them. 

Allied to the preparation and printing of books is the edu- 
cation of the young in their contents, and the training of con- 
verts of both sexes for their work as ministers and Christians, 
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The extent to which this has been carried in China is less 
than in India, and less in proportion than among those na- 
tions whose languages were unwritten and their people illit- 
erate. A Chinese lad can learn his own language at the na- 
tive school cheaper than a foreigner can teach him, but most 
of the young are too poor to be spared from daily toil to 
goto school. At first one of the best ways to reach adults 
was to teach their children the truths of religion, as these 
were willing to attend a free school; but after a while, owing 
to want of teachers and funds, this had to be limited, and the 
scholars in the mission schools were gradually restricted to 
the children of church members. English was taught at Can- 
ton, Hongkong, and Shanghai, but generally the instruction 
has been only in Chinese; for experience has proved that an 
English education had better be paid for by those who intend 
to use their knowledge in trade or travel. 

The case is different in respect to girls, whose parents 
seldom taught them to read, but whose nurture was neces- 
sary to fit them for efficient co-operation in active Christian 
works. The estimation in which female education has always 
been held, and the high position accorded to learned women, 
have aided the efforts put forth in gathering girls into schools. 
No prejudice has to be overcome as in Moslem countries, nor 
opposition of parents from suspicions of evil design from those 
who freely offered to teach their daughters. The formation 
in the United States of Women’s Boards, having the educa- 
tion, training, and healing of women in heathen lands as their 
particular sphere, has greatly promoted this branch of mis- 
sion work. By putting it into the hands of ladies set apart for 
it, the schools have become permanent and efficient, and the 
scholars carried through a systematic course of study. There 
is, perhaps, some hazard in training them to a high intellect- 
ual point, lest when they enter on their duties as wives and 
mothers, and return to the ignorance, degradation, and un- 
sympathizing companionship of their own homes, it proves to 
be a harder trial than they can bear. Yet the grace of God 
supports them, and it has enabled graduates of these schools 
to shine like lights in a dark place. The chief and desirable 
aim kept in view, viz: to fit them to live ona higher moral 
and intellectual plane than their countrymen around them, has 
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been reached more fully than was anticipated. At present, the 
plan is to carry on schools for both sexes in every mission, 
and open training classes for preparing young men for the 
ministry as soon as suitable candidates can be found. The 
Roman Catholics have largely developed educational institu- 
tions in their missions, and owe much of their influence to the 
youth trained in their orphanages, shops, seminaries, and 
schools. 

In a notice of educational work in China, the organization 
of a society by the foreign merchants of Canton in Sept., 
1836, before any missionary body had done so, deserves 
mention. The Morrison Education Society, during the twelve 
years of its active existence, sent forth several graduates who 
have attained high positions among their countrymen. Its 
expenses were all defrayed by British and American mer- 
chants, who thus set a worthy example, and still remain its 
only exponents. The good they did brought forth a hundred- 
fold, and when the school closed, missionary societies had 
taken up the same work in many places along the coast. 

St. Paul’s College and the London Mission at Hongkong, 
the schools connected with the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sions at Canton and Ningpo, with the Episcopal Mission at 
Shanghai, the American Board at Peking and Fuhchau; and 
those under the care of the Methodists at Fuhchau and Peking 
have, altogether, done much in this branch A _respect- 
able variety of school-books in the general language have 
been prepared, consisting of treatises in geography, arith- 
metic, physics, natural history, astronomy, mechanics, medi- 
cine, chemistry, and general history,—a few of them carefully 
illustrated. The rudiments of most of these branches are 
taught in connection with religious truth, for none of them are 
yet taught in common native schools. From these sources, 
together with newspapers and pamphlets, a vast amount of 
truth is constantly leavening the Chinese mind, and fitting the 
people for a gradual advance iin their knowledge of other 
countries, and in those studies which will enlighten them on 
their own duties and position. Nearly every treatise on these 
topics has been prepared by members of the Protestant mis- 
sionary body, and published within the last thirty years. 

The previous departments of labor, however, are all sub- 
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sidiary to the great end of every plan for evangelizing China 
—the oral preaching of the Gospel. The first attempts at 
Canton, up to 1843, were confined to such audiences as could 
be assembled in private houses ; those who settled at the new 
ports after that date were not thus restrained. By means of 
dispensaries, the people were gathered around the physician, 
and formed a listening crowd to whoever was able to teach 
them. Healing and teaching were thus united under the 
most favorable circumstances; and at a period when all 
classes of natives were chagrined and irritated at the result 
of the war with Great Britain, it was the means of removing 
prejudice and answering questions. The dense ignorance of 
all classes of natives was more their misfortune than their 
fault, for they had all alike been shut up within their. own 
borders, and shut out from learning the truth about others. 

In commencing public preaching, the best way was to in- 
vite passers-by to come into the chapel, usually by a person 
standing at the door and offering them a broad-sheet or tract. 
As the work went on, and schools had been formed, the voices 
of children singing within was an inducement for them to enter. 
The vocal music of the people is chiefly in a falsetto key, and 
our style of singing soon pleases them from its novelty and 
harmony. ‘The aid of an instrument increases the attractive- 
ness of this branch of service. Gradually the place, the hour 
of opening, the manner of service, the doctrine taught, the 
names of the foreign and native preachers, and the char- 
acter of the whole thing, became known to the neighborhood, 
the town, and the country. Books or sheet: tracts are dis- 
tributed to such as can read, and everybody is free to go or 
stay as he pleases. At the end of a service an hour or ninety 
minutes long, there will often be an entirely new audience 
which has taken the places of the first. An assistant usually 
keeps the chapel, and converses with inquirers. 

The explanation and enforcement of divine truth among a 
crowd gathered in this way demands much practice and skill, 
even after attaining a good knowledge of the language. An 
acquaintance with native habits of thought, religious ideas 
and prejudices ; wide familiarity with their books so as to 
make apt quotations; wise facility and appropriateness in 
illustrating truth; joined to an earnest love for souls—all 
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these combined render the preacher efficient and his message 
understood. Books, tracts, schools, and healing are only 
aids to this highest end—which, after all, only a. few foreign- 
ers have reached. 

When a chapel is newly opened, the novelty attracts crowds 
to hear the foreigner talk, and learn what he has to say; but 
after a few years this wears off, and the crowd dwindles to 
some attentive hearers whose minds are more and more im- 
pressed with the importance of what they hear, and form the 
congregation of believers. Something like this has been the 
history of many, if not most of the churches which now are 
gathered in China. Among their numbers are doubtless 
many, very many, who think that gain is godliness, and join 
_ the new sect without counting the cost. Their evil conduct 
has reproached the name of the Yesu kao, or sect of Jesus, 
as Protestants are called. Such results and drawbacks are 
neither strange nor remediless, and the gradual sifting out of 
the worthless and wicked, gives efficiency and piety to those 
who remain. ‘The Lord knoweth them that are his.’’ 

This training involves labor, patience, gentleness, and tact, 
on the part of the missionary; and his discouragements often 
form his own best schooling to teach him sympathy with the 
difficulties and darkness of his native brethren. ‘There is, 
doubtless, a constant tendency on his part to admit men and 
women who have no definite idea of the dutiessor change in- 
volved in repentance and conversion, and to increase the roll 
of professors who are not possessors of the essential virtues 
of religion. One excellent man told me that the pressure on 
his mind arising from his knowledge of the feelings of Chris- 
tians in England that they expected a certain percentage of 
converts for their contributions to missions, had led him to 
accept members who were very ignorant. ‘This increase also 
prevents a missionary giving them all the necessary instruc- 
tion in elementary doctrines. 

One remedy for this after a while, is to cast the examina- 
tion and admission of members more and more on the native 
brethren, and teach them to feel that the purity and power of 
the Church depends, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
chiefly on their care. It is an amazing change for a Chinese 
to come out of the inanities of Buddhism, and the errors of 
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ancestral worship in which he has so long lived, into the 
grand truths and heart-worship of God and his Son, in spirit 
and in truth; and we cannot be surprised if he sees ‘“‘men as 
trees walking,” for a good while after he tries to walk in the 
light. 

The article in the treaties with China granting toleration to 
those who preach, and those who accept the doctrines of the 
Bible, and allowing the public exercise of their faith, has al- 
ready proved to be a great protection to the growing Church. 
It is one of those mile-stones of progress which indicate the 
advance made, and guide that advance further on to the con- 
summation of the christianization of the whole land. The 
difficulty of convincing the converts that the degree of toler- 
ation granted does not release them from their allegiance to 
their own rulers, has been increased of late years by a kind of 
semi-protection claimed by the Roman Catholic priests, to ap- 
pear before the rulers in cases of oppression to explain the 
defence put in by their neophytes. There is indeed no caste 
to warn people off from its peculiar inclosure, nor State hie- 
rarchy or bigoted priesthood to forcibly prevent members from 
leaving it, but hindrances to the promulgation of the Gospel 
are to be expected as the renovating, reorganizing nature of its 
doctrines are better understood, and the rights of conscience 
are more strongly asserted. It is a cause of great thankfulness 
that the progress of the faith has been attended with so few 
drawbacks, persecutions, and causes of just complaint from 
either party. Three Protestant converts have already yielded 
up their lives rather than deny their Master; and others have 
suffered the loss of all things at the hands of their countrymen. 
The reputation of these converts has generally been good as 
members of society. , I was once talking with Wansiang, the 
premier, respecting them, and told him that I had never known 
of a member of the Yesu &zao having been condemned before 
the native courts for any crime, and he said he had not heard 
of a case. In an outbreak in Shantung province in 1874, in 
which Mr. Corbett was attacked, a rigorous examination of all 
the parties implicated failed to substantiate a single act of vio- 
lence or sedition on the part of the converts, under very aggra- 
vating circumstances. | 

In a resumé of this kind, many points must necessarily be 
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passed by which form essential portions of the work of evan- 
gelization among the Chinese—such as itineration and col- 
portage, the training of a native pastorate, preparation of suit- 
able books for teaching converts how to explain the Bible and 
teach their countrymen truth of every kind, etc. Nor should 
the work of the Roman Catholics be overlooked in its melio- 
rating effects upon the mass of ignorance and idolatry in the 
Empire, and the preparation which it is really effecting for the 
reception of the Scriptures. Their converts have already 
begun to inquire why they have been so long kept in igno- 
rance of the whole Bible. 

In May, 1877, a general conference of all Protestant mis- 
sionaries was held at Shanghai, at which one hundred and 
twenty-six men and women from every part of the field dis- 
cussed all branches of their work. The volume of five hun- 
dred pages, issued as the report of their proceedings, contains 
full statistics of the present condition of the missions in ten 
provinces. They are under the charge of twenty-seven dif- 
ferent societies, whose agents are scattered over ninety-two 
stations and five hundred and thirty-two out-stations, and num- 
bered at that date four hundred and seventy-three persons, 
including seven unconnected—or, leaving out the wives of 
missionaries, to three hundred and one actual laborers. The 
presence of these families in a country where the family holds 
a high place, and where, heretofore, all the srepresentatives 
of Christianity from the Nestorian, the Roman Catholic, and 
the Greek churches, have been celibates like the Buddhist 
priesthood, is an element of influence which should not be 
overlooked. The report contains a summary of the depart- 
ments of labor arranged under many heads, of which the 
most important are given in the table that follows. 

A comparison of this table with the condition of mission 
work in China when Morrison died less than fifty years ago, 
should inspire every one with the assurance that at last the 
glory of the Lord is to be revealed there, and Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy, ‘‘Lo, these from the land of Sinim!” will be soon ac- 
complished. 

This succinct retrospect of the progress of the Gospel in 
China may properly be closed by a reference to a few of those 
early workers who took up the banner when Morrison laid it 
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down. Among them Abeel and Bridgman, Medhurst, Burns and 
Gutzlaff, stand forth as deserving special mention ; hard;work- 
ing, accomplished, devoted men, worthy to be had in remem- 
brance. 

David Abeel was the first foreign missionary sent out by the 
Reformed Dutch Church from America. He had been a pas- 
tor for more than two years, when he left all’ to commence 
their plan of mission work in the East, ascertain what open- 
ings existed, and the most promising fields. He reached Can- 
ton in 1830, but was soon laid aside by ill-health; only nine of 
the sixteen years of his life were spent in the field. His varied 
information, courteous manners, eloquent addresses, and living 
piety, endeared him to every one who met him, and made him 
an excellent advocate for the cause dear to his heart. 

After the capture of Amoy by the British forces had opened 
it to foreigners in 1841, he arrived there in company with Mr. 
Boone, and both commenced their mission work under very 
favorable circumstances. The people of the city had been un- 
able since its capture to communicate satisfactorily with the 
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English officers, and as these gentlemen spoke the local dialect, 
they informally became the medium of intercourse. A hospital 
was opened where natives could hear what the new-comers had 
to say, and soon they were invited to visit the houses of the 
highest officials, merchants, and literati. 

The favor of God attended their efforts, so that Mr. Abeel 
wrote after six months’ residence: “ We stand astonished at 
the favor God is giving us with this people and their rulers, 
and humbly pray that wisdom and zeal may be granted us tq 
make the best improvement of the means afforded to us..... 
If I had not lived in China before the new order of things, 
I should probably not be so much struck with the astonishing 
change in the conduct of the mandarins..... After being 
so long fettered and tongue-tied, to enjoy such perfect liberty 
and so many advantages, is most delightful.” 

He perhaps overexerted himself. in these labors, for within 
two years after this date, in November, 1844, he was obliged to 
leave for New York. Among his last words written on hea- 
then ground were these: “ Never before has the missionary 
work appeared so inviting; never have I been placed in such 
agreeable circumstances; never has labor been so easy, so ani- 
mating; never have the prospects been so encouraging. I 
have lived through a part of China’s long night of exclusive- 
ness, and have seen the morning spread itself upon her east- 
ern mountains. .... The very spot, which those of us who 
were studying the Fuhkien dialect, always spoke of as our 
most desirable residence, myself and others have occupied. .... 
Great as is the trial of leaving the place and my beloved com- 
panions in it, yet I have been spared to see so many hopes 
realized, and the dispensation which calls me away has been so 

- mercifully delayed, that I have cause only for gratitude.” Mr. 
Abeel died a year after his return, at the early age of forty-two, 
but his mantle fell on his colleagues and successors: and to my 
mind the progress of the mission cause in Amoy and the whole 
province of Fuhkien is God’s approval, so to speak, of his de- 
votion, faith, and labors. I think, myself, after more than forty 
years’ personal acquaintance with hundreds of missionaries in 
China, that David Abeel was faczle princeps among them all. 

His colleague, E. C. Bridgman, was spared for thirty years 


to carry on the work which they began in China in 1830 on 
4 
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behalf of the American churches. His labors were more liter- 
ary than forensic, for he was not a ready speaker, but in the 
pages of the Chinese Reposctory, the Chinese Chrestomathy, 
and the periodical press, he left the results of his studies. His 
chief work, however, was in the revision of the Scriptures, 
which, having been commenced with Dr. Morrison’s approval 
before his death in 1834, was completed in conjunction with 
Mr. Culbertson not long before his own death in 1861. His 
life was spent in this quiet way, endeared to all who knew him, 
and impressing upon the natives the power of the divine truth 
which actuated and molded his own conduct. 

‘Walter H. Medhurst came to Malacca in 1817 as a printer 
in connection with the same Missionary Society as Dr. Morri- 
son. He was unsurpassed for the amount of work he per- 
formed, and his attainments in the language and literature of 
China. He was ordained and settled in Batavia in 1821; here 
he remained with some interruptions arising from visits to Pe- 
nang, China, Borneo, Bali, and England, till 1843, when he re- 
moved the mission to Shanghai. 

He was the senior Protestant missionary in the field for 
twenty-three years, and during his life enjoyed remarkable 
health and activity. His publications in Chinese number sixty 
different works, among which were treatises on religious truths 
and Biblical history, exposure of idolatrous follies, discourses 
on natural and revealed religion, translations and comments on 
parts of the Scriptures, hymnals, prayers, and sermons on vari- 
ous occasions, together with tracts suggested by topics brought 
up in his preaching. . 

In the application of lithography at Batavia to printing 
Chinese books, he anticipated the movable types afterward 
cast, and by this means printed many millions of pages in 
Chinese, Malay, and English. A Chinese-English dictionary 
of 1,500 octavo pages, a Japanese-English Vocabulary, and a 
Corean, Chinese, and Japanese Syllabary, were all thus publish- 
ed when the want of propertypes would have otherwise pre- 
vented their issue. The pages of the first book were set up 
and corrected in English type, leaving spaces for the Chinese 
characters, which were written in after the sheet had been trans- 
ferred to the stone, 

Seven publications in Malay while at Batavia, attested his 
diligence and perpetuated his work among that people. 
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In English, about twenty-eight different works are enumer- 
ated, among them several requiring long labor, and most of them 
printed at his mission press, A translation of the Kanghz 
Ts2’ tien, or Chinese Dictionary, appeared in 1843 and 1848, in 
two parts, adapted to both English and Chinese, making four 
octavo volumes of 2,922 pages in all. A syllabic dictionary of 
the Amoy dialect, in quarto, founded on a native work, was the 
only help in that patois for many years. The occasion of his 
visit home in 1837, called out a work on China—‘ Its State and 
Prospects ””"—which detailed his missionary voyage along the 
coast, and furnished much information to the English churches 
on the needs and condition of that part of the world. 

Seven of the English publications were written upon the 
controversy which arose among the Protestant missionaries, as 
it had among the Catholics two centuries before, about the 
best mode of rendering the words god and spfzrzt in Chinese. 
Dr. Medhurst took strong grounds in favor of shangéc and 
shin, and the discussion received much light from his_ pen. 
This most perplexing point still divides the opinions of 
the foreign missionaries, but has not had the effect of separating 
those who are engaged in the work. Among such a diversity 
of matters as Dr. Medhurst treated in his numerous writings, it 
was impossible to go into all of them as thoroughly as he wished. 
His most important work was the revision of the Bible in 1850 
and 1855, undertaken, indeed, in connection wih other mis- 
sionaries, but its character and style were owing to him. He 
soon after left for his native land, where he died January 24, 
1857, aged 61, nearly forty years after his landing in Malacca. 
His character was one to be imitated, and has been well de- 
scribed by his associate, Mr. Muirhead, at SHanghai. In preach- 
- ing the Gospel he was preéminent. In the cities and in the 
country, in chapels and thoroughfares, on the Sabbath and on 
week-days, he proclaimed the Word of Life. In so doing he 
became widely known around Shanghai, so that his name 
formed a cognomen among the natives for all missionaries. 
His knowledge of the language and his labors at translating 
into and from it, were unequalled, and remain to this day to 
prove his diligence and fitness in diffusing truth among the 
people. Like his immediate predecessors, Morrison and Milne, 
he left behind impressions which will form part of the history 
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of the Church of Christ in China, and their united influence, 
examples, and labors have been, and will continue to be, a 
blessing to its members. 

William C. Burns, an earnest, devoted evangelist in this mis- 
sion-field, was well known for his success as a preacher in 
Scotland and Canada before he came out as the first mission- 
ary of the English Presbyterian Church at the age of thirty-two. 
He arrived in Hongkong in 1847, and soon began to itinerate 
on the mainland opposite that colony and in Canton. He had 
a remarkable facility in acquiring and speaking the language, 
and preached well in more dialects than any other foreigner 
has ever done. Huis serious face, his earnest, solemn tone and 
kindly manner, all impressed his words upon the people. He 
refused to settle in a place and gather the converts in churches, 
but co-operated with others already on the ground, and after a 
season left it for a new field. In this way he worked in Can- 
ton, Amoy, Fuhchau, and their vicinities for about seventeen 
years, enduring much labor and exposure in his travels among 
he villages, and in a few cases suffered some rough treatment 
at the hands of “wicked and unreasonable men.” In 1864 he 
arrived at Peking, and daily made known the word in the 
chapels or worked at his translations of the Psalms and Pilgrim’s 
Progress ; the latter is, perhaps, the most popular book in Man- 
darin colloquial. From Peking he went to Niuchwané in 
1868, where he died the next year, after twenty-one years of 
diligent service. His course of simple-hearted devotion to the 
Master's cause during this period has been narrated by his 
brother in a biography ; and his labors were largely blessed in 
the conversion of hundreds of Chinese who now revere his 
memory with loving care. 

Charles Gutzlaff was a native of Pyritz, near Stettin, in 
Pomerania, and was early led to regard the mission work as his 
life-work. He first studied at Berlin, and afterward, in Rotter- 
dam, where he was ordained in 1826, at the age of twenty-three. 
He came out in 1827 to Batavia, under the care of the Nether- 
lands Missionary Society, and the next year went to Rhio, where 
he remained till August ; then leaving that station, he embarked 
in a junk from Singapore for Siam with Mr. Tomlin, of the 
London Mission. He remained there during the winter, and 
as the Society declined to start a mission in Bangkok, Mr. 
Gutzlaff returned to Singapore and Malacca. 
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In 1830 he went back to Bangkok with his wife (whom he 
married in Malacca), but her death the next winter left him 
alone, and he resolved to accept the offer of a Fuhkien captain 
to act as physician in his junk on a voyage to Tientsin and 
back. He sailed on the 18th of June, 1831, and landed in 
Macao December 13th, having successfully performed one of 
the most venturesome voyages of modern times. It instantly 
drew the attention of the Christian world to him and the hitherto 
closed empire; and the experience gained in it led to his em- 
ployment during the next four years as interpreter in other 
voyages projected by the East India Company and British 
merchants to develop trade along the coast, especially in opium 
—the only commodity that would readily sell. His connec- 
tion with this trade was prejudicial to his work, and he left it 
to accept the post of Assistant Chinese Secretary under the 
British, in which employ he remained sixteen years, till his 
death, at Hongkong, in 1851. 

Mr. Gutzlaff’s activity was very great, but his books lacked 
careful preparation, and now are seldom sought after. Out of 
sixty-one Chinese books which he published only five were not 
strictly religious—such as a treatise on Political Economy, 
Commerce, or Universal History. In conveying religious truth 
he was partial to the form of a story, a colloquy, or familiar 
letters. His revision of the whole Bible was published by the 
Chinese Union, and a partial edition afterward was issued by the 
Taiping rebels. His largest works in English were: a History 
of China; China Opened, 2 vols. 1834; Lives of the Emperors 
Kanghi and Tao-kwang; and Journals of his voyages along 
the coast. Two translations into Japanese, five works in Dutch, 
and seven in German, complete the list of eighty-five publica- 
- tions of all kinds from his pen. His best work, probably, was 
the formation of a Chinese Union, having for its object the de- 
velopment of active piety among native converts by sending 
them out, according to their fitness, as colporteurs and preach- 
ers. His own efforts in Germany had much to do with en- 
couraging his countrymen to enter upon mission work in China, 
and this Union was a means of utilizing their efforts on landing 
by giving them the encouragement of native Christians. 

S. WELLS WILLIAMS. 





III. 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LONDON, 
1647-1660. 


Can of the most important things that the Westminster 
Assembly undertook to do was to reform the discipline 
and government of the Church of England, in accordance 
with the original call of June 1, 1643. On October 12, 1643, 
the Assembly received an order from Parliament 

‘‘to forthwith confer and treat among themselves, of such discipline and government as 
may be most agreeable to God’s holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve, the 
peace of the church at home, and nearer agreement with the church of Scotland and 


other reformed churches abroad, to be settled in this church in stead and place of the 
present church government by archbishops, bishops, which is resolved to be 


taken away.” 

The three committees of the Assembly went at once to 
work, reporting to the Assembly, which then debated the 
whole matter until July 4, 1645, when the draft of Church 
Government was sent up to Parliament entitled, ““ 7e Hum- 
ble Advice of the Assembly of Divines, now sitting by Ordt- 
nance of Parliament at Westminster, concerning Church Gov- 
ernment.” 

August 19, 1645, Parliament passed an ordinance giving 


‘* Directions of the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, after advice had 
with the Assembly of Divines, for the electing and choosing of Ruling elders in all the 
Congregations and in the Classical Assemblies for the cities of London and Westmin- 


ster and the several counties of the kingdom, for the speedy settling of the Presbyterian 
Government.” 


This ordinance divided the Province of London into 
twelve classical elderships, composed of from eight to sixteen 
churches each.* The congregational Assemblies were to 
meet every week and the classical Assemblies every month. 
The Provincial Assembly was to be composed of at least two 


* The I. Presb. was to have 16 churches; II., 15; III., 12; IV., 14; V., 12; VLI., 
13; VII, 9; VIII, 10; IX., 13; X.,9; XI.,8; XII., 8; or, in all, 139 congregational 
elderships. 

(54) 
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tinisters and four ruling elders out of every Classis. The 
National Assembly was to be composed of two ministers and 
four ruling elders from each Provincial Assembly,* and to 
meet when summoned by Parliament. Thus a uniform prin- 
ciple of representation was established from the lowest to the 
highest court. The elders were to be double in number 
the ministers, and each court as it received representatives 
from the lower court, so it sent representatives to the higher 
court, and indeed the same number relatively, so that all of 
the ecclesiastical bodies were proportionately representative. 
On October 20, 1645, there was passed, 
‘An ordinance of the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, together with 
rules and directions concerning suspension from the sacrament of the Lord’s supper in 


cases of ignorance and scandall, also the names of such ministers and others as are 
appointed triers and judges of the ability of elders in the twelve classes within the Pro- 


vince of London.” 

It was published on the 21st of October. This gives a list 
of three ministers and six others for each of the twelve 
Classes to be organized, except the seventh, which has two 
ministers for one church of Michael Basingshaw, making four 
ministers and six others, and the eleventh, which has five min- 
isters and eleven others. 

On November 8 was passed, and printed November 12, 


‘* An ordinance of the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament for giving power 
to all the classical Presbyteries within their respective bounds to examine, approve, 
and ordain ministers for severall congregations.” . 


March 14, 1645 (6), an ordinance was issued, 


‘‘that the classical Assemblies in each Province shall assemble themselves within one 
month after they shall be constituted and this ordinance published” ; 


but the difference between Parliament and the Assembly with 
regard to exclusion from the Lord’s supper and the Fus Dz- 
vinum delayed the organization of the church, so that the 
first meeting of the Provincial Assembly of J.ondon took 
place on May 3, 1647, in the convocation house of Paul’s 
Church. 

There are preserved in the library of Sion College, Lon- 
don, the original and apparently official minutes of the Pro- 





* According to: the form of Church Government, adopted by Parliament 29th of Au- 


gust, 1648, the National Assembly was also to have five learned and godly persons 
from each University. 
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vincial Assembly of London from May 3, 1647, until August 
15, 1660, These were obtained from the library of Lazarus 
Seaman (one of the Westminster divines, the last Moderator 
of the Assembly) in 1676, and presented by Thos. Granger, 
September 20, 1726, to the library of Sion College. They 
contain besides the minutes the four papers adopted by the 
body. (1) “ Vindication of the Presbyterian Government,” 
published November 2, 1649. (2) ‘“Fus Divinum Minist. 
Evang.—or, the Divine Right of the Gospel Ministry,” No- 
vember 2, 1653. (3) ‘An Exhortation to Catechizing,” Au- 
gust 30, 1655. (4) Anunfinished exhortation or circular let- 
ter. The title-page is, ‘‘ Records of the Provincial Assembly 
of London begun by ordinance of Parliament, May 3, in the 
convocation house of Paul’s, London, 1647.” There is also. 
in the Williams Library, Grafton Street, London, in the third 
volume of the Minutes of the Westminster Assembly, minutes 
of the Provincial Assembly of London from the third session 
of the eighth Assembly, November 27, 1650, until the thir- 
teenth session of the sixteenth Assembly, April 24, 1655, in 
much briefer and more careless style than the one mentioned 
above. 

There were present at the first meeting, May 3, 1647, rep- 
resentatives from eight out of the twelve Classes—the second, 
ninth, eleventh, and twelfth sending no representatives. The 
names of the sixteen ministers and thirty-two elders are con- 
tained in the minutes. They were as follows from the minis- 
ters: Dr. Wm. Gouge, Laz. Seaman, John Ley, Nich. 
Proffett, Edm. Calamy, Wm. Spurstow, Jer. Whitaker, Ant. 
Tuckney, thus eight, who were also prominent members of 
the Westminster Assembly, and eight other ministers of Lon- 
don, John Cardell, Ralph Robinson, John Wall, Thos. Man- 
ton, Arthur Jackson, James Cranford, Samuel Clark, and 
John Rawlinson. We notice also that among the elders was 
Dr. John Bastwick, author of ‘ Independency not God’s Ordi- 
nance,” 1645, and ‘The utter routing of the whole army of 
all the Independents and Sectaries,” 1646.* 


* Masson, in his Life of Milton, Vol. III., p. 544, is in error in stating that it con- 
sisted of one hundred and eight representatives, in the proportion of three ministers 
and six lay elders from each. This is a calculation of nine by twelve, or the total num- 
ber allotted in a later ordinance. In this error he follows Neal in his ‘‘ History of the 
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These London Presbyterian ministers had been drawing 
closer together during the whole time of the civil commotions 
and were accustomed to meet at Sion College and had al- 
ready acted together in an informal way in the production of 
several important documents. Thus, on the first of January, 
1645 (6), they adopted “A Jdetter of the ministers of the city 
of London,” against Toleration, which was presented to the 
Westminster Assembly, in which they contend that Indepen- 
dency is a schism, because, say they, (1) Independents do depart 
from our churches, being true churches, and so acknowledged 
by themselves ; (2) They draw and seduce our members from 
our congregations; (3) They erect separate congregations 
under a separate and undiscovered government; (4) They 
refuse communion with our churches in the sacrament ; etc. 
But the most important of these is the ‘“ Fas divinum Regt- 
mints Ecclestastict,; or, the divine right of Church Govern- 
ment asserted and evidenced by the holy Scriptures .... by 
sundry ministers of Christ within the City of London,” pub- 
lished in 1646, and then revised in a second edition in 1647. 
This was in answer to the nine questions respecting the “Fas 
divinum’” which the Parliament required the Westminster 
Assembly to answer on April 30, 164°. 

Also on December 14, 1647, or during the sessions of the 
second Provincial Assembly, there was signed by ‘the min- 
isters of Christ within the Province of London.’ “A TZeste- 
mony to the Truth of Fesus Christ and to our solemn league 
and Covenant, as also agatust the Errours, Heresies, and 
Blasphemies of these times, and the Toleration of them.” 
The names of the signers are appended to the published 
document, including of the members of the Westminster As- 
-sembly, Wim. Gouge, Thos. Gataker, Geo. Walker, Dan. 
Cawdrey, Nicholas Proffett, Ant. Tuckney, Edm, Calamy, 
Sim. Ashe, Thos. Case, Laz. Seaman, Stanley Gower, Hen. 
Wilkinson, and Ant. Burgesse, all pastors in London (thir- 


Puritans,” Vol. II., p. 433, who makes this mistake in spite of his recognition of the 
fact that only eight Classes were yet formed at the second meeting, in quoting, p. 434, 
a Petition adopted to Parliament, asking (1) ‘‘That the number of the delegates to the 
Provincial Assembly may be enlarged, because they found it difficult sometimes to 
make up the number of thirty-six.” (2) ‘‘That the houses would quicken the settle- 
ment of those classes [in London] that were not yet formed, which they say were 
four.” 
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teen), and besides thirty-nine other pastors, including John 
Downame, Arthur Fackson, Fohn Wall, Henry Robrough, 
Sam. Clark, Fas. Cranford, Fran. Roberts, Wm. Jenkyn, 
John Wallis, Chris. Love, Wm. Wickins, John Sheffield, 
Thos. Gouge, Ralph Robinson, and Thos. Watson; thus 
ten (whose names are in italics) out of the sixteen mentioned 
as members of the first Provincial Assembly.* Thus these 
documents must be regarded as semi-official. 

The former document maintains that “there is a Church 
Government of divine right under the New Testament,” that 
the rude of that Government is Holy Scrzpture, the fountain 
of it Fesus Christ as mediator ,; that itis a spirztual power 
or authority derived from Jesus Christ, and exercised by church 
officers, endowed by Him; that the several acts of this power 
are public prayer and thanksgiving, singing of Psalms, public 
ministry of the Word of God in the congregation, in reading 
the Scriptures and singing, the catechetical propounding or 
expounding of the Word, the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, the ordination of Presbyters with imposition of the 
hands of the Presbytery, the authoritative discerning and judg- 
ing of doctrine according to the Word of God, admonition 
and public rebuke of sinners; rejecting, purging out or putting 
away from the communion of the Church, wicked and incor- 
rigible persons, seasonable remitting, receiving, comforting, and 
authoritative confirming again in the communion of the 
Church, those that are penitent, taking special care for relief of 
the necessities and distresses of the poor and afflicted members 
of the Church. The end of this government is the edifying 
of the Church of Christ. The receptacle of this power of 
church government is not the civil magistrate as the Erastians 


* Masson, in his Life of Milton, Vol. III., p. 676, is in error in stating that forty-one 
signed the whole document, while seventeen, being members of the Assembly, ab- 
stained from signing to those matters relating to the ‘‘ Confession of Faith and Direc- 
tory for Church Government.” The numbers are as we have given them—thirty-nine 
and thirteen—fifty-two in all, instead of fifty-eight as Masson states, according to three 
copies which we have consulted, London, 1648, printed by A. M. for Tho. Underhill 
at the Bible in Wood-street. In this error he also follows Neale, Vol II., p. 435. This 
number, fifty-two, is confirmed by John Simpson in his ‘‘second Epistle to the two 
and fifty parish ministers within the new Province of Zondon, who have subscribed un- 
to that Pamphlet, which is wickedly and unjustly called by them, ‘A Zestimonie to the 
truth of Fesus Christ, and to our solemn League and Covenant.’ This epistle introduces 
his book entitled ‘‘The Perfection of Justification maintained against the Pharise,” 
etc., etc. London, 1648. 
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contend, nor the catus fidelium or body of the people, as pres- 
byterated, or unpresbyterated as the Separatists and Indepen- 
dents pretend, but Chrzst’s own officers which He hath created 
jure diveno in His Church. These officers are (1) pastors and 
teachers ; (2) ruling elders; (3) deacons. The power of the 
keys or proper ecclesiastical power is distributed among these 
church officers so that the deacons have the care of the poor, 
the ruling elders and pastors combined the power of jurisdic- 
tion, the pastors and teachers the preaching of the Word and 
administration of sacraments. The Presbytery is the body of 
ruling elders and pastors having this power of jurisdiction 
which may be the lesser Assemblies, consisting of the minis- 
ters and ruling elders in each single congregation, called the 
Parochial Presbytery, or congregational eldership, and the 
greater Assemblies consisting of church governors sezé¢ from 
several churches and united into one body for government of 
all those churches within their own bounds. These greater 
Assemblies are either Presbyterial or Synodal,—Presbyterial 
consisting of the ministers and elders of several adjacent or 
neighboring single congregations or parish churches, called the 
Presbytery or Classical Presbytery ; Synodal consisting of 
ministers and elders sent from Presbyterial Assemblies to con- 
sult and conclude about matters of common and great con- 
cernment to the Church within their limits, and these are 
either Provznczal, embracing ministers and elders from several 
Presbyteries within one Province; MVa¢zonal, ministers and 
elders from several Provinces within one nation, and @cu- 
mentcal, ministers and elders from the several nations within 
the whole Christian world. These are all of divine right, and 
there is a divine right of appeals from the lower to the higher 
.bodies, and of the subordination of the lower to the higher in 
the authoritative judging and determining of causes eccle- 
siastical. 

It is sufficient in the review of this important Presbyterian 
document, semi-official both of the Westminster Assembly 
and the ministers of London, to observe the stress laid (1) 
on the dzvzxe right of Church Government not only in general 
and fundamental principles, but also in details in the thorough 
working out of the scheme; (2) the making the seat of 
authority in the Presdyterzes, congregational and general, 
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and not in the 4 of the people ; (3) the making of all 
courts above the Church session representative, each lower 
court sending representatives to the court higher than itself, 
culminating in the Gcumenical Synod, to which is ascribed 
supreme power and final arbitration of all questions; and so 
their scheme ‘differs from our construction of Presbyteries as 
well as Synods and General Assemblies, and has in view what 
we are only be ‘ginning faintly to realize in the Alliance of the 
Reformed Churches,an Gcumenical Asse mbly of all Churches 
throughout the world, thus realizing and enforcing the zzzty 
and catholicity of Presbyterianism; (4) the great stress laid 
upon the divine right of the use of the power of the keys. 

The second semi-official document, to which attention has 


been called, approves of the Westminster Confession of faith,. 


and testifies for the solemn league and Covenant and against 
errors, heresies, and blasphemies, and the toleration of them. 
These errors are classified as errors against the divine authority 
of the Holy Scriptures; against the nature and essence of 
God; against the Trinity of Persons in Unity of Essence; 
against the Deity of the Son of God; against the Deity and 
divine worship of the Holy Ghost ; against God's eternal decree 
of Election and Reprobation ; about original sin ; against Jesus 
Christ our Mediator; touching universal and general redemp- 
tion; about natural man’s free will, and power to good super- 
natural; against the true nature and ground of faith and justi- 
fication; touching the state of those which are in Christ, in 
reference to the moral law, to sin and to the perfection of their 
holiness and good works in this life ; against the ordinances of 
Christ in general; against the Lord’s day Sabbath ; against the 
Sacrament of Baptism; against lawful oaths; touching Mar- 
riage and Divorce; against the future state of men’s souls after 
this life, denying the immortality of the soul, and the actual 
being of heaven or hell till the day of judgment, and of the 
torments of devils till then, etc.; of toleration, patronizing and 
promoting all other errors, heresies, and blasphemies whatso- 
ever, under the grossly abused notion of Lzberty of Consczence. 
We note a few from the long catalogue. 


‘God is the author not of those actions alone, in and with which sin is, but of the 
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very pravity, ataxy, anomie, irregularity, and sinfulness itself whichis in them. Yea 
God hath more hand in men’s sinfulness, than they themselves.” * Page 6. 

‘* That if the love of God be limited to a few, it is farre from being infinite. He that 
doeth good, or sheweth mercy to one in misery, and passeth by another in the like con- 
dition, in every respect ; the defect must be in his heart, or in his ability ; now we know 
that it is not for want of ability, if God shew not mercy to all; and to ascribe it to his 
heart, his disposition, will or pleasure, is to blaspheme his excellent name and nature,’’+ 
page 8. 

‘*That Christ was given to undergo a shameful death, voluntarily upon the cross, to 
satisfie for the sin of Adam and for all the sins of all mankinde,”} page 9. 

‘*That as the death of Christ was extended to all, so likewise the benefits thereof, 
were both by the Father and Son intended for all,” (*) page 9. 

‘* That the moral law is of no use at all to a believer; no rule for him to walk by, nor 
to examine his life by. And that Christians are free from the mandatory power of it.” 
—‘‘ The law cuts off a man’s legs and then bids him walk.”§—‘‘ The law and Christ are 
two contrary things, whereof the one cannot abide the other.” |—‘* He that believeth 
that Christ hath taken away his sin, is as clean without sin as Christ himself.”4]—‘‘ A 
child of God need not, nay, ought not to ask pardon for sin, and that it is no lesse than 
blasphemy in him so to do.”** ‘‘The Lord hath not one sin to charge upon any elect 
person from the first moment of conception, till the last minute of his life, there is not 
so much as original sin to be laid on him.”}+—‘‘ If a man by the spirit know himself to 
be in the state of grace though he be drunk, or commit murder, God sees no sin in 
him,”({) pages 15 and 16. 


These few extracts will show that not only were the errors 
and various opinions of later times widely prevalent, but also 
stated in bolder language, the quotations being in the very 
words of their authors, This Testimony produced a great stir 
in England, and was at once followed by similar ones from all 
parts of the land. We have seen no less than ten of them in 


* This view was maintained by John Archer in his book, ‘‘Comfort for Believers 
about their Sins and Troubles,” which was burned by the common hangman by order 
of Parliament at the request of the Westminster Assembly. 


+ These views were maintained by the author of ‘‘ Fullnesse of God’s Love Mani- 
fested.” 1643. 


¢ This is referred to ‘‘ Hammond's Practical Catechism.” 1646. 


§ These views are ascribed to John Simpson, who wrote a book to justify himself, 
entitled ‘‘ The Perfection of Justification maintained against the Pharisee ; The Purity 
‘of Sanctification against the Stainers of it; The Unquestionableness of a Future Glorifi- 
cation against the Sadduce, in several sermons. Together with an Apologetical Answer 
to the Ministers of the new Province of London in vindication of the author against 
their aspersions. London, 1648.” 


| This is referred to John Eaton’s book, entitled ‘‘ Honiecomb of Free Justification.” 
1642. 


{| This is referred to John Archer in his book, ‘‘ Comfort for Believers.” 


** This was maintained by a Mr. Randall, who is referred to by Gataker in his book, 
‘*God’s Eye on Israel.” 


++ This was maintained by Tobias Crisp in his sermon ‘‘ Our Sins are already laid on 
Christ.” 
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addition to that of the London ministers, signed by as many as 
700 ministers. 

Dr. Wm. Gouge was chosen Moderator of the first Provin- 
cial Assembly, May 3, 1647. It met at Paul’s convocation 
house, by act of Parliament, but they made application to Par- 
liament, at their Second session, for liberty to remove, and 
it being granted, they removed at once to Sion College (Neal, 
II., 433). In an ordinance of 29th August, 1648, they were di- 
rected as previously so hereafter to meet at Sion College. 
The first Assembly drew up rules of order and appointed a 
committee to consider the business of the province, J. Whitaker, 
chairman (Neal, I1., p. 433). During the sessions of this Assem- 
bly the London ministers drew up and subscribed a vindication 
of themselves with regard to the strife between the army and 
the city, which was signed by about twenty of them and pre- 
sented to a Committee of Parliament, August 2, 1647 (Neal, 
IL, p. 447). 

The second Assembly met at Sion College Nov. 8, 1647, 
seven Classes being represented (I., IIL, 1V., V., VI, VIL, and 
X.), and Dr. Laz. Seaman was chosen Moderator. On Jan. 
11th they presented a petition to Parliament in a body, praying 
that the number of delegates may be enlarged ; the remaining 
four Classes be speedily organized ; a learned ministry be pro- 
vided for; sins of uncleanness be provided against, and scandal- 
ous persons excluded from the church communion (Neal, II., 
p- 434). There being but seven Classes represented in this As- 
sembly out of the twelve, and there being but fourteen minis- 
ters and twenty-eight elders, if all were present, it must have 
been exceedingly difficult to keep up the legal quorum of 
twelve ministers and twenty-four elders necessary to the trans- 
action of business. 

The third Assembly met May 3, 1648, at Sion College, Dr. 
Whitaker, Moderator. At session fourteen of this Assembly, 
Oct. 26, 1648, the Moderator brought in an order of the Com- 
mittee of the Lords and Commons, which concerned the in- 
crease of delegates from the several classical Presbyteries of 
the Provincial Assembly. Hence, at the fourth Assembly, which 
met Nov. 3, 1648, Dr. Calamy, Moderator, and at all subse- 
quent Assemblies, there were three ministers and six elders from 
each Classis. 
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During the sessions of this Assembly London was greatly 
agitated by political events. On the 30th of November Charles 
I. was seized by the Cromwellians, on the 6th of December the 
Presbyterian members of the House of Commons were expelled 
to the number of 140, and the remnant, constituting the “ Rump 
Parliament,” resolved to try the king, and on January Ist nom- 
inated a Court of 150 Commissioners. The House of Lords 
was abolished. On the 20th of January Charles I. appeared be- 
fore the Court to deny its competence, and refused to plead, 
and on the 30th of January, 1648 (9), he was executed. Against 
all these illegal proceedings the London ministers unofficially 
protested. On January 18th they subscribed with their names 
“A serious and faithful representation of the Fudgments of the 
mintsters of the gospel within the Province of London, con- 
tatned in a letter from them to the Generall and his Councell 
of Warre, delivered to his Excellency by some of the subscre- 
bers, January 18, 1648, published, London, January 20.” (See 
also for the names [47] Neal, IIL., p. 535).* 

Again, “Az apologetical declaration of the conscientious 
Presbyterians of the Province of London and of many thou- 
sands of other faithful and Covenant-keeping citizens and in- 
habitants within the said city and suburbs thereof, wherein 
their firmnesse and faithfulness to their first principles and to 
thecr solemn league and Covenant ts conscientiously declared ; 
and the Covenant-breaking and apostacy of offers is adis- 
claimed and abhorred before God and the whole world.” Jan. 
24, 1648 (9). This was also signed largely, but the names are 
not in the published paper.t 

Also, “A vindication of the ministers of the Gospel in and 
about London, front the unjust aspersions cast upon their for- 
mer actings for the Parliament as of they had promoted the 
bringing of the king to capitall punishment, with a short ex- 
hortation to the people to keep close to their covenant engage- 
ment.” Jan. 27, 1648 (9).t 


* Baxter in his ‘‘ Penitent Confession,” London, 1691, says that these men who were ‘ 
not restored until Monk and his Presbyterian army restored them ‘‘ abhor’d the Com- 
monwealth engagement; And so did all the ministers of my Acquaintance save In- 
dependents.” p. 60. 

+ Neal does not mention it. 

¢ Neal mentions it and gives nineteen names not signed to the previous document— 
making fifty-seven in all ; some who signed the previous one did not sign this. 
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The 5th Assembly met May 3, 1649, Dr. Walker, Moderator. 
On Nov. 2d, at the close of this Assembly, the whole “ Vindi- 
cation of the Presbyterian Government and Ministry” was 
read, and finally passed zemzne contradicente, and it was ordered 
that special thanks be returned to Mr. Calamy, for his extraor- 
dinary care and pains about the Vindication and Exhortation, as 
also to Mr. Taylor for his good service in this province. The 
Vindication is given in full in the minutes and subscribed in the 
name and by the approval of the Assembly, by the Moderator, 
Geo. Walker, the Assesors Arthur Jackson and Edm. Calamy, 
and the scribes Roger Drake and Elidad Blackwell. It was 
published, London, 1649, under the title: “4d Vindication of 
the Presbytertall Government and Ministry, together with an 
exhortation to all the ministers, elders, and people within the 
bounds of the Province of London, whether joining with us, or 
separating from us.” The following points are therein dis- 
cussed: (1) That there is a Church Government by divine 
right ; (2) That the magistrate-is not the fountain of Church 
Government; (3) That the Presbyterial Government is by di- 
vine right ; (4) The inconveniences of the Congregational way ; 
(5) That the ruling elder is by divine right; (6) That it is the 
will of Jesus Christ that all sorts of persons should give an ac- 
count of their faith to the minister and elders, before admission 
to the Lord’s supper, together with answers to the usual‘ ob- 
jections made against it; (7) Directions to the elders for the 
right managing of their office; (8) Directions to such as are 
admitted to the Lord’s supper, for the right sanctifying of God’s 
name in that ordinance, and for their carriage one. toward an- 
other ; (9) Rules to preserve people from the errors of these 
times; (10) That separation from our churches is justly charged 
with schism; (11) That ministers formerly ordained by bishops, 
need no new ordination ; (12) The necessity and usefulness of 
catechising. This document was all the more important now 
that the king had been beheaded, and Cromwell and the Sec- 
taries were in power and Toleration established. 

From this interesting and valuable document, one extract 
will give the views of the Westminster divines as to two con- 
troversies of our times: the validity of Romish baptism and 
Romish ordination, the one agitated in this country, the other 
in Canada: 
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‘*We distinguish between a defective ministrie and a false ministrie, as we do between 
a man that is lame or blind, and a man that is but the picture of aman. We do not 
deny but that the way of ministers entering into the ministrie by the bishops, had 
many defects in it, for which they ought to be humbled.: but we add, that notwith- 
standing all the accidental corruptions, yet it is not substantially and essentially cor- 
rupted. As itis with baptism in the Popish Church ; all orthodox divines account it valid, 
though mingled with much dross, because the party baptized, is baptized in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost. And, therefore, when a Papist turns Protestant, 
he is not baptized again, because the substance of baptism is preserved in Popery 
under many defects. The like and much more may be said for the ordination of our 
ministers by bishops. It is lawful and valid for the substance of it, though mingled 
with many circumstantial defects.” p. 143.* 


The 6th Assembly met Nov. 3, 1649, Mr. Jackson, Mod. ; 
the 7th Assembly, on May 3, 1650, James Nalton, Mod.; 
the 8th Assembly, on Nov. 4, 1650, Mr. Cranford, Mod. Dur- 
ing the Sessions of this Assembly, many of the London minis- 
ters had been apprehended for conspiracy in endeavoring to 
raise funds for Charles II, (crowned King in Scotland, Jan. 1, 
1651, and now supported by a Scotch Presbyterian army, the 
king having taken the solemn league and Covenant), including 
Dr. Drake and Messrs. Case, Watson, Heyrick, Jenkyn, Arthur 
Jackson, Robinson, Cawton, Nalton, Blackmore, and Chris. 
Love. Eight of them were sent to the Tower and two fled to 
Holland. [ Baxter’s Narrative, I., p.67, Brook, Lives of Puritans, 
III., p. 122]. Chris. Love was brought before a high court of 
justice, June 2oth, where he plead not guilty to the charges made 
against him. The trial lasted six days and he was condemned 
to death. Several parishes and upwards of fifty ministers p2- 
titioned for his life, but in vain, and on Aug. 22d he was exe- 
cuted. No less than seven of these: men had been or were 
subsequently Moderators of the Provincial Assembly, and 
three of them were members of the Westminster. Assembly. 
The whole Presbyterian party were outraged by this execution 
of one of their ablest ministers. 

* The same position is taken by Laz. Seaman, in his Vindication of the Judgment 
of the Reformed Churches and Protestant Divines, concerning ordination and laying 
on of hands, London, 1647. On p. 51, he says: ‘‘ The ordination of Romish priests 
as priests is a mere nullity, because the priesthood itself is so; but their ordination 
ad onus Presbyterii, to preach and administer the sacraments, is of another nature, and 
therefore they must not be confounded together; the rather, because in their manner 
of ordaining they are really distinguished.” ‘‘The most judicious and best approved 
amongst us do hold, that as baptism, so ordination, even in Rome, is so far forth valid, 
that upon separation from them and joyning with us, there needs neither new baptisme 
nor a new ordination.” We will see the same view more fully stated in the Fus divinum 
ministeri evangelicit further on. See also Rutherford’s ‘‘ Peacable and Temperate Plea 
for Paul’s Presbyterie,” London, 1642. p. 129. 


5 
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The 9th Assembly met May 3, 1651, Laz. Seaman, Mod.; 
the toth Assembly, on Nov. 3, 1651, Dr. Wm. Gouge, Mod. ; 
the 11th Assembly, on May 3, 1652, Sim. Ashe, Mod.; the 
12th Assembly, on Nov. 3, 1652, Mr. Case, Mod.; the 13th 
Assembly, on May 3, 1653, Dr. Drake, Mod. The Assemblies 
during the whole time from the 8th Assembly to the 13th 
Assembly, Session nineteen, Nov. 2d, the closing meeting, 
discussed, the “ F¥us divinum ministerti evangelici, or the dt- 
vine right of the Gospel mintstry,’ which was finally at that 
date completed, the whole book passed and ordered to be pub- 
lished, signed by the Moderator, Assessors, and Scribes, and 
thanks were given to Mr. Calamy and Mr. Cranford “ for their 
great pains on the book.” It was not published until the fol- 
lowing year, under the above title. ; 

They could do nothing with Cromwell and make no prog- 
ress in Presbyterian organization of the Provinces, but they 
were all the more determined to assert and explain Presby- 
terian principles. This important document, signed by Roger 
Drake, Moderator, Samuel Balmford and Allen Geer, Assessors, 
and Matthew Pool and John Seabrook, Scribes, is divided into 
two parts, the first containing a justification of the gospel min- 
istry in general, the necessity of ordination thereunto by im- 
position of hands, and the unlawfulnesse of private men’s as- 
suming to themselves either the office or work of the ministry 
without a lawful call and ordination ; the second part contain- 
ing a justification of the present ministers of England, both 
such as were ordained during the prevalency of Episcopacy 
from the foul aspersions of Anti-christianism, and those who 
have been ordained since its abolition, from the unjust imputa- 
tion of novelty; proving that a Bishop and Presbyter are all 
one in Scripture, and that ordination by Presbyters is most 
agreeable to the Scripture pattern. 

We note in the epistle to the reader the following division 
of parties in England at the time : 


‘*(1). Such as are against the very office of the ministry, and that affirm, that there 
is no such office instituted by Christ to be perpetual in his Church. We look upon 
this assertion as destructive unto Christian Religion and to the souls of Christians. 
(2). Such as say, that it is lawful for any men that suppose themselves gifted (though 
neither ordained, nor approved by able men) to assume unto themselves a power to 
preach the Word and administer the Sacraments. This opinion we judge to be the 
highway to all disorder and confusion, an inlet to errours and heresies, and a door ~ 
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opened for priests and Jesuites to broach their Popish and Anti-christian doctrine. (3). 
Such as hold, that the ministry of Zxg/and is Anti-christian, that our churches are no 
true churches, but synagogues of Satan, and that there is no communion to be held 
with us. This opinion we conceive to be not only false and uncharitable, but contra- 
dictory to Peace and Unity. (4). Such as say, that Episcopacy is an higher order of 

ministry above Presbytery by divine right, that Christ hath given the sole power of 
ordination and jurisdiction unto Bishops ; and that ordination of ministers is so appro- 
priated to them by the Gospel, that all ordinations by single Presbyters are null and 
void, and that sacraments by them administered are no sacraments. These assertions 
we look upon not only as groundlesse and unscriptural, but as cruel, and utterly over- 
throwing all the Protestant Reformed Churches and ministers. Now, though we hope 
we can truly say, that we have with all meekness and Christian moderation managed 
the debate with these four sorts of Adversaries, and shall be ready to exercise all 
offices of Christian love and affection towards them, and by requiting good for evil, 
labour to heap coals of fire upon their heads ; yet notwithstanding such is the great dis- 
tance between them and us in judgment and practice, and such is the bitternesse of their 
spirits in their opposition against us, that we have little hope for the present (till the 
Lord be pleased to work a happy change of judgment in them) of any real and hearty 
accord and agreement with them. (5). A fifth sort are our reverend brethren of Vew 
and O/d England of the Congregational way, who hold our churches to be true churches, 
and our ministers true ministers, though they differ from us in some lesser things. We 
have been necessitated to fall upon some things, wherein they and we disagree, and 
have represented the reasons of our dissent. But yet we here profess, that this dis- 
agreement shall not hinder us from any Christian accord with them in affection. That 
we can willingly write upon our study doors that motto which Mr. Jer. Burroughes 
(who a little before his death did ambitiously endeavour after Union amongst brethren, 
as some of us can testifie) persuades all scholars unto, opinionum varietas, et opinian- 
tium unitas non sunt aciorata, And that we shall be willing to entertain any sincere 
motion (as we have also formerly declared in our printed vindication) that shall further 
a happy accommodation between us. (6). The last sort are the moderate, godly epis- 
copal men, that hold ordination by Presbyters to be lawful and valid; that a Bishop 
and a Presbyter are one and the same order of ministry, that are orthodox in doctrinal 
truths and yet hold, that the government of the Church by a perpetual Moderatour is 
most agreeable to Scripture pattern. Though herein we differ from them, yet we are 
farre from thinking that this difference should hinder a happy union ketween them and 
us. Nay, we crave leave to profess to the world, that it will never (as we humbly con- 
ceive) be well with Zxg/and till there be an Union endeavoured and effected between 
all those that are orthodox in doctrine though differing among themselves in some cir 

cumstances about Church government.” * 





*So Richard Baxter in his ‘‘ Church Concord,” London, 1691, in his Preface : ‘‘ The 
ministers of the churches were then (as is usual) of divers opinions about Church Gov- 
ernment; (1) Some were for our Diocesane Episcopacy as stated by the Reformation. 
{2) Some were for a more Reformed Episcopacy, described by Bucer,.... Usher, ete. 
(3) Some were for Diocesans in a higher strain, as subject to a foreign Jurisdiction 
. ... the pope being principium Unitatis. (4). Some were for National and Classical 
Government by Presbyters only, without Bishops. (5). And some were for a parity of 
Ministers and Churches, without any superior Bishops, or Synods, or Governeurs ; but 
to have every Congregation to have all governing power in their proper pastors. (6). 
And some were for each Congregation to be governed by the major vote of the people ; 
the Pastor being but to gather and declare their vote; Among all these the 3rd sort, 
the Foreigners, were utterly unreconcileable ; and of the 6th we had no great hopes. 
But with the other four we attempted such a measure of agreement as we might be use- 
ful in a loose, unsettled time The most laborious ministers took the hint, and 
seconded us in many counties: first and chiefly in Westmoreland and Cumberland, 
and then in Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Essex... .. But when it came 
to closest practice, As the Foreigners (Prelatists) and Popular ca//ed Brownists, kept 
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In this statement we see the roots of the differences of opin- 
ion which have continued until the present, and the true Pres- 
byterian spirit of dealing with them, which would be heartily 
endorsed by the Presbyterian Church of the present day. 

The following is an analysis of this valuable work: Part I. 
The justification of the ministry in general. 1. That the office 
of the ministry of the Word and sacraments is necessary in the 
Church by divine institution. 2. That the office of the min- 
istry is perpetually necessary. Under this head there is an in- 
teresting chapter answering the objection of the loss of the 
ministry under Antichrist, in which, whilst regarding Anti- 
christ not “as an individual person,—but the state and succes- 
sion of men which with one and the self-same spirit oppose 
Christ,” and finding it in the Papacy, yet shows that the Lord 
“had his Church in Badylon during the rise and growth 
and reign and continuance of Antichrist.” “It was in and 
among them (the Romanists) though it was not of them,” 
‘*So he raised up his ministers, who, in their severall successive ages in severall places 
testified against the spiritual whoredomes, idolatrous worships, and deceiving frauds of 
Antichrist.” .. . . ‘The Lamb had a remnant with him who were called and chosen and 
faithful, even an afflicted poor remnant of Pastors as well as of people, reserved in the 


midst of Babylon, who did trust in the name of the Lord, and these godly, pious priests 
were both obedient unto and bold in the faith of Jesus.” p. 50. 


These were indeed the two witnesses of Rev, xi., who, 


“were not two individual persons, ... . but a succession of holy men stirred up all that 
time to testifie the truth of Christ against Antichrist, as our learned men prove.” 


The forty-two months are interpreted as one thousand two 
hundred and sixty years; the time when they began being 
regarded as doubtful, and whether or not they have ended 
being also doubtful. An interesting catalogue of witnesses is 
then given. 

3. That none ought to take upon him the office of the 
ministry without a call, and none may do the work of the 
ministry without ordination. 


off, so but few of the rigid Presbyterians or Independents joyned with us; (and indeed 
Worcestershire and the adjoining Counties had but few of either sort). But the main 
body of our Association were men that thought the Episcopal, Presbyterians, and In- 
dependents, had each of them some good in which they excelled the other two parties, 
and each of them some mistakes; and that to select out of all three the best part, and 
leave the worst, was the most desirable (and ancient) Form of Government.” 
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4. Concerning the several ways and means of calling men 


to the ministry. There is an immediate call to the ministry 
from God. 


‘* They that are immediately called to the ministry are endued by God, either with 
the gift of miracles, or with some other testimony of the Spirit, by which they are en- 
abled to give proof of their immediate call.” p. 116. 

‘* Now, as we are not to expect in our daies such extraordinary officers as Apostles, 
Evangelists, and Prophets, no more are we to expect such an extraordinary way of 
calling as they had, but as our officers are ordinary, so the calling we are to expect is 
ordinary.” p. 120. 


The ordinary call is mediate. It was so even with Luther, 
Zwinglius, and Calvin. ‘‘The mediate call is when a man is 
called to the ministry by men lawfully deputed thereunto,” 
p.125. It is “by election and ordination,” p.126. A strong 
argument is made for the necessity of ovdzvatzon in order to 
the office of the ministry—(1) that ordination is an ordinance 
of Christ ; (2) that the essence of the ministerial call consisteth 
in ordination; (3) that ordination ought to be with prayer, 
fasting, and imposition of hands; (4) that ordination ought 
to be by the Presbytery. 


In Part II. it is argued, first, that the call to the office of 


the ministry during the prevalency of Episcopacy was lawful 
and valid. 


‘‘There are some amongst us that refuse to hear our ministers because they were or- 
dained (as they say) by Antichristian bishops, and think they are bound in conscience 
to renounce our ministry till we have renounced our ordination. And as the Anti- 
pzdobaptists would re-baptize all that are baptized amongst us: so the Brownist would 
re-ordain all that are ordained amongst us. For our parts we are confident that there 
is neither warrant out of the word of God for re-baptization nor re-ordination.” II, p. 1. 


We note under this head the following important state- 
ment: 


‘*We say that all that live within the same parish, being baptized persons and mak- 

ing profession of Christianity, may claime admission into the society of Christians 
* within those bounds and enjoy the priviledges and ordinances there dispensed, if by 
their scandalous lives they make not themselves unworthy. For we believe that all 
baptized persons are members of the Church general visible, and have a right unto all 
the ordinances of Christ as the circumcised Yew had, and wheresoever they come to 
fix their dwellings, may require an orderly admission unto the ordinances there dis- 
pensed, unlesse by their sins they have disinherited themselves.” II., p. ro. 


The validity of Episcopal ordination is thus argued : 


‘* Ordination is an act of office received from Christ, and is not Antichristian, though 
executed by one that is in other things Antichristian. We do not re-baptize them that 
were baptized by a popish priest, because the power of God’s ordinance depends not 
on the person that does execute the same, but upon an higher foundation, the institu- 
tion of Christ. Ministerial acts are not vitiated or made null, though they passe 
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through the hands of bad men; but stand good to all intents and purposes to such as 
receive them aright, by vertue of there office authoritatively derived from the first insti- 
tution. A Bishop in his Presbyterial capacity hath divine right to ordain, and there- 
fore his ordination is valid, though it be granted that he is Antichristian in his Epis- 
copal capacity.” II., p. 29. 


The validity of Roman Catholic ordination is argued in 
chapter iii. : 


‘*We say that ordination of ministers by ministers is no Romish institution, but in- 
stituted by the Lord Jesus himself long before Antichrist was ; that our ministry is de- 
scended to us from Christ ¢hrough the Apostate Church of Rome, but not from the 
Apostate church of Rome.” II., p 33. ‘‘It is certain that the church of Rome was a true 
church in the apostles days, when the faith of it was spread throughout the world, and 
it is as certain that afterwards, by little and little, it apostatized, till at last Antichrist 
set up his throne in that church. And yet still we must distinguish between the church 
and the apostasie of it ; between the corn and the tares that are in it.” II., p. 38. ‘‘When 
the Protestant Churches did separate they did not erect a new church, but reformed a 
corrupt church. And, therefore, ours is called the Protestant Reformed Religion.” II., 
p. 40. ‘‘It hath pleased God out of his infinite wisdom and providence to continue the . 
two great ordinances of baptism and ordination sound for the substantials of them in 
the Church of Rome, even in their greatest apostacy. We deny not but they have been 
exceedingly bemuddled and corrupted, Baptism, with very many superstitious ceremonies, 
as of oyl, spittle, crossings, etc. ; Ordination, with giving power to the party ordained to 
make the body of Christ, etc. But yet the substantials have been preserved. Chil- 
dren were baptized with water in the name of the Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost. 
And the parties ordained had power given them to Preach the Word of God. Now the 
Protestant Religion doth not teach us to renounce Baptism received in the church of 
Rome, neither is a Papist, when converted Protestant, re-baptized. Nor doth it teach 
us simply and absolutely to renounce ordination ; but it deals with it as the Jewes were 
to do with a captive maid when they had a mind to marrie her. They must shave her 
head and pare her nailes and put the raiment of her captivity from off her, and then 
take her to wife. So doth the Protestant Reformed Religion. It distinguisheth between 
the ordinances of God and the corruptions cleaving unto the ordinances. It washeth away 
all the defilements and pollutions contracted in the Church of Rome, both from Baptism 
and Ordination, but it doth not renounce either the one or the other.” II., p. 41. ‘‘ Our 
ministry is derived to us from Christ and his apostles by succession of a ministry con- 
tinued in the church for 1,600 years. We have (1) a lineal succession from Christ and 
his Apostles ; (2) not onely a lineal succession, but that which is more, and without 
which the lineal is of no benefit, we have a doctrinal succession also.” TI., p. 45. 


The second proposition of this Part is that the call to the 
office of the ministry, which our present (Presbyterian) min- 
isters do now receive since the abolishing of Episcopacy, is 
lawful and valid. It is shown, first, that a Bishop and Pres- 
byter are all one in the Scriptures. The pretended Epis- 
copacy of Timothy and Titus and of the seven angels of 
Asia is refuted and various other arguments answered. 

The Appendix then lays down propositions with reference to 
the antiquity of Prelacy, (1) That whatsoever may be said for 
Prelacy out of antiquity, yet sure we are that it hath no founda- 
tion in the Scriptures. (2) That there were many corrup- 
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tions which crept into the Church, in the very infancy of it, 
and were generally received as Apostolical traditions, which 
yet, notwithstanding, are not pleaded for by our Episcopal 
men, but many of them confessedly acknowledged to be er- 
rors and mistakes. They cite, first, the M/cl/enary opinion, 
and second, the necessity of children’s partaking of the Eu- 
charist. (3) That after Christ’s ascension into heaven, the 
Church of God for a certain space of time was governed by 
the common council of Presbyters without Bishops. (4) 
That Polycarp was made Bishop of Smyrna by the apostles 
(the statement of Irenzeus and others), will nothing at all 
advance the Episcopal cause, unless it cen be proved that 
by the word Bishop is meant a Bishop as distinct from 
Presbyter. (5) That, when the distinction between a Bishop 
and Presbyter first began in the Church of Christ, it was not 
grounded upon a ¥us Divinum, but upon prudential reasons 
and arguments. (6) That there is a wide and vast difference 
between the bishops of the primitive times and the bishops of 
later times, as much as between ancient Rome and Rome at 
this day. (7) That the great argument that is brought for 
Episcopacy from the lineal succession of bishops from the 
Apostles days to our days hath not that validity in it that is 
imagined. (8) That, whatsoever may be said of Episcopacy 
out “of antiquity, yet, notwithstanding it is an opinion gener- 
ally received by the learned in all ages, that there are but two 
orders of ministers in the Church of Christ-+Bishops and 
Deacons. There are also several propositions declaring the 
judgment and practice of the ancient Church about ordination 
of ministers. 

The 14th Assembly met Nov. 3, 1653, Mr. Taylor, Mod. ; 
and the 15th Assembly on’ May 3, 1654, Mr. Clarke, Mod. 
On July 17th the attention of the Assembly was called to Dr. 
Hammond's book: “ Vindication of the Dissertations con- 
cerning Episcopacy from the answers or exceptions offered 
against them by the London Ministers in their Fus Divinum 
Min. Evang., 1654,” and it was resolved : 


“(1) That it be fit Dr. Hammond’s book be answered ; (2) That it is the opinion of 
the Committee that it is not fit that it should be answered by the Province; (3) That 
Mr. Calamy be requested to answer it.” 
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It does not appear, however, that Mr. Calamy ever fulfilled 
the task assigned him. 

The 16th Assembly met Nov. 3, 1654, Mr. Robinson, Mod. ; 
the 17th Assembly on May 3, 1655, Mr. Balmford, Mod. 
This Assembly, on Aug. 30th, adopted an important paper 
entitled: “An Exhortation to Catechizing: the long neglect 
whereof ts sadly lamented, and the speedy reviving as ear- 
nestly desired.” It is signed by Ed. Calamy, Moderator, and 
Wm. Harrison and Wm. Blackmore, scribes. 

From it we make the following interesting extracts : 


“The consideration hereof doth little lesse than amaze us, when we observe how 
some of our Aeop/e in whom (be it spoken without offence) we never discerned any extra- 
ordinary measure of spiritual knowledge, beyond the common size of their neighbours’ 
attainments, do overly reject this exercise of catechizing, and hold it unworthy of such 
wise ones as themselves, to vouchsafe their presence at it. We had thought the s¢rong-. 
est men among us needed not have disdained to taste some few spoonfuls of mi/k. We 
are sure that that which they please to slight as but mz/k, costs us more the dressing 
than any other provisions wherewith they can expect to be entertained. The lowest 
principles of Christianity are the highest mysteries. Those are the greatest stones which 
are laid in the foundations. These are they which support all the rest of the duc/ding. 
These are they which bear the greatest brunt of opposition. What controversies ever 
troubled the church of Gud, like those about the corner-stone ? The conclusions of our 
Religion are for the more part beyond costradiction ; all the greatest quarrels have 
been against our principles.” p. 8. 

“ So farre are we from s/rai/ning the grace of God, that we allow no dounds or barres to 
be set to the zzvincible efficacie of it. We indeed set bounds to zature, none to grace ; 
as acknowledging a sufficiencie of the grace of God to conquer all the oppositions 
which can be made by the corruptions of man ; denying a sufficiency in max to the least 
spiritual work, without a blessed super-addition of God’s special grace. In the mean- 
time we deny that God decreed to punish any of the sonnes of men, but for their sixxes ; 
onely we affirm that he bare not such good will to the greater part of men, as to decree to 
give them his sfecta/ grace, and that without ¢is, no man how innocent, blameless, and 
spotlesse soever his conversation may seeme to mez, is no other than a desperate enemy 
against God. Nor yet do we preach this as a branch of the Gosfe/, but onely maintaine 
it as a part of the cownse/ of God, revealed in the Scriptures, not repugnant unto it.” 
p. 16. 

“We are farre from saying what we are shamelessely reported to do, ¢hat the elect, 
though they prove the first sonnes of Belial, yet may be true beleevers, namely, while they 
continue such; we onely say the c/ect are many of them all as wicked, as any of the 
reprobates, till by the grace of God they be brought to de/eeve ; and that though after they 
beleeve, they may possibly fall into horrible abominations, yet God out of his unchange- 
able love in which he e/ec/ed them from all cternity, mercifully preserves his seed 
though miserably withered in their souls, and will in his good time graciously guicken 
it, infallibly reduce them to a hearty repentance, and bring them in repentance to salva- 
tion, We never dreamed of an impossibility of the saints falling as of themselves, nor of 
a possibility of their being saved without repentance through the grace of God.” p. 17. 


The Provincial Assembly in its exhortation gave the six 
following directions to the Classes and Churches: (1) Preach 
on the importance of catechizing ; (2) Use the shorter Cate- 
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chism; (3) Catechize children and servants not yet admitted 
to the Lord’s Supper; (4) The time—afternoon, before the 
sermon; (5) That the Catechism be briefly explained at the 
first going over it; (6) That Catechisms be provided for the 
poor. 

Lastly, It was directed “that an accompt in writing be re- 
turned from the Classes to the Provincial Assembly within 
forty days after the receipt hereof.” 

The 18th Assembly met Nov. 3, 1655, Wm. Jenkyn, Mod. 

1gth * May 3, 1656, Mr. Wickins, “ 
20th “ Nov. 3, 1656, Mr. Fuller, . 
21st . May 3, 1657, Mv. Blackmore, “ 
22d . Nov. 3, 1657, Mr. Offspring, “ 
23d . May 3, 1658, Mr. Spurstow, “ 

During the sessions of this Assembly Oliver Cromwell, the 
Protector, died, on the 3d of September, 1658, and his son 
Richard took his place, and the reaction began. A new House 
of Commons met in January, 1658 (9), which was so strongly 
reactionary that the Council-of Officers of the army compelled 
Richard to dissolve it. In place of it, in May the “ Rump Par- 
liament ” re-assembled, but even this quarrelled with the officers, 
and chaos was the result. Gen. Monk entered London with 
his army on the 3d of February, 1659 (60). The Presbyterian 
members of the Long Parliament who had been expelled re- 
turned, and at once resolved on a dissolution, and the election 
of a new House of Commons. On the 25th of April the new 
House assembled and took the solemn league and Covenant, 
being thoroughly Presbyterian, and its influence was at once 
felt in the Provincial Assembly which met on May 3d. 

The 24th Assembly met Nov. 3, 1658, Mr. Clarkson, Sen. Mod, 

“25th " “ May 3, 1659, Mr. Smalwood, f* 
“ 26th " “ Nov. 3, 1659, Mr. Jacomb, . 

Here, for the first time, are representatives of the Eleventh 
Classis. 

The 27th Assembly met May 3, 1660, Dr. Laz. Seaman, Mod. 

Here, for the first time, are representatives of the 12th 
Classis. 

Gen. Monk had already anticipated Parliament in making 
terms with Charles II., whose declaration from Breda of general 
pardon, religious toleration, etc., was received with such national 
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enthusiasm that the king was at once invited to take possession 
of his’ kingdom, and on May 25th he landed at Dover, and 
entered London May 2oth. 

On the 15th of August, 1660, the Assembly adjourned till the 
3d of September, and there is nothing to show that any other 
meeting was held. The Minutes of the Sion College Library 
came from the library of Laz. Seaman, the last Moderator of 
this body. The course of political events, indeed, rendered any 
further meeting impossible, or at least unadvisable. The king, 
Charles II., had made his public entry into London on May 
29, 1660, and it was soon understood that Presbyterian gov- 
ernment would no longer exist in England, but that the most 
that could be attained would be a combination of moderate 
Presbyterians with moderate Episcopalians on the basis of 
Archbishop Ussher’s model. The Presbyterians at once divided 
into two parties—the one under the leadership of Laz. Seaman 
and Wm.Jenkyn refused to compromise Presbyterian principles ; 
the other, under the leadership of Calamy, Reynolds, Ashe, and 
Manton, with most of the London ministers, sought, with Bax- 
ter and others, to compromise. These latter met at Sion Col- 
lege, in an informal manner, in accordance with the direction 
of the king, and after over a three weeks’ discussion, adopted 
an address to the king and proposals as to Church Government 
on the basis of Ussher’s ‘‘ Reduction of Episcopacy unto* the 
form of Synodical Government received tn the ancient church, 
thus.abandoning the Presbyterial organization as represented 
in the Provincial Assembly. After some time the bishops an- 
swered the proposals without compromise or yielding, and 
nothing was accomplished. The extreme party had the upper 
hand and proposed to use their power to destroy Presbyterian- 
ism and reéstablish High Church Episcopacy. This was re- 
sponded to by “ A defence of our Proposals to his Majesty for 
agreement in Matters of Religion.” Finally, on Sept, 4th, the 
Lord Chancellor sent them a copy of “a declaration of his 
Majesty to all his loving subjects . . . . . concerning Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs.” They responded to this with a petition to the 
king for further concessions. A conference was also held with 
the bishops’ party, but without success, and a further paper was 
sent to the king with reference to alterations of the Declara- 
tion, and finally both parties appeared before the king, and 
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after a long discussion, a Committee of Conference was ap- 
pointed composed of Bishops Morley and Hinchman, on the 
one side, and Dr. Reynolds and Mr. Calamy on the other, with 
the Earl of Anglesey and Lord Hollis to decide in case of 
disagreement. An agreement was thus reached, and the Dec- 
laration was published as amended, and on Nov. 16th the most 
of the London ministers signed an “humble and grateful ac- 
knowledgment of many ministers of the gospel in and about 
the city of London, to his royal Majesty for his gracious con-" 
cesstons in his Majesty's late declaration concerning Ecclest- 
astical Affairs.” Among the signers we note Thos. Case, 
Sam. Clark, Jno. Rawlinson, Jo. Sheffield. Thos. Gouge, W. 
Whitaker, Tho. Jacomb, Joh. Jackson, Wm. Bates, and Math. 
Poole. It was printed, with his Majesty’s approbation, at the 
close of 1660. Dr. Reynolds was appointed Bishop, and the 
bishopric was offered to Calamy and to Baxter, but re- 
fused by both of them. The Presbyterial organization of 
the Provincial Assembly now ceased, as a matter of course. 
On the 25th of March, 1661, the king called the Conference 
of Savoy to revise the Prayer Book, composed of the Anglican 
bishops on the one side, with alternates, and on the other Dr. 
Reynolds (now bishop), Ant. Tuckney, John Conant, Wm. 
Spurstow, John Wallis, Thos. Manton, Edm. Calamy, Arthur 
Jackson, Thos. Case, Sam. Clark, and Matth. Newcommen, 
with alternates. Of these eleven, eight had been members of 
the Westminster Assembly, Wallis, one of it8 clerks; and 
Manton and Clark were London ministers. 

The Conference at Savoy assembled April 13, 1661, and the - 
Presbyterians were required to bring in their exceptions and 
complaints against the Liturgy in writing, with their additional 

forms and amendments (see Baxter, II., p. 305, and Neal, IIL, 
' p. 86*), which they did, after some time, together with a petition 
for peace. There was then a debate, with three on each side, 
which ended in Baxter, Bates, and Jacomb drawing up a paper, 
making eight points, against the Prayer Book ; with which it 
was sinful to comply. The debate ended July 25, without hav- 
ing accomplished anything but to intensify the difference, and 


* See also ‘‘ An account of all the proceedings of the Commissioners of both Per- 


suasions appointed by his sacred majesty according to letters patents, for the Review 
of the Book of Common Prayer, etc.” London, 1661. 
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each party appealed to the king. The Presbyterians presented 
their case by Bishop Reynolds, Dr. Bates, Dr. Manton, and Mr. 
Baxter, but received no answer (Neal, III., p. 91). 

Without waiting for the results of the Savoy Conference, a 
Convocation was called, and the London ministers assembled 
on May 2d, at Christ’s Church, to choose clerks. Many of the 
Presbyterians had already been ejected from their charges, 
and many others would not attend. Nevertheless, the Presby- 
terians prevailed by three votes, and chose Dr. Calamy and Mr. 
Baxter as their clerks, but this action was nullified by the Bishop 
of London. On the 7th of May the London ministers as- 
sembled at Sion College to choose a president and assistants 
for the year, but the Prelatists prevailed and gained possession 
of Sion College and kept it afterwards (Baxter, I., p. 334). 

On the 22d of May, by order of the new Parliament entirely 
in the interest of the bishops, the national league and Covenant 
was burnt in the street by the hands of a common hangman 
(Baxter, L., p. 334). 

No wonder the Presbyterians were more and more depressed 
and the bishops more and more intolerant and the Savoy Con- 
ference fruitless. The Convocation which had assembled by 
order of the king, on Nov. 20, began to review the Book of 
Common Prayer, and continued at it till Dec. 20th, when sun- 
dry modifications were made, but not in the line to satisfy or 
remove Presbyterian objections. These were approved by the 
king and both houses, March 15, 1661 (2). May roth, the 
Act of Uniformity was passed: “enacting that after Aug. 24, 
1662, (St. Bartholomew’s day) no one should be a minister of 
the Church of England, or should administer the sacrament, 
who had not by that time, whatever his previous ordination or 
calling, received due Episcopal ordination,” also that “all 
clergymen of every rank, etc., should before that time sub- 
scribe a formula embracing: (1) The non-resistance or passive 
obedience oath; (2) An oath of conformity to the Liturgy ; 
and (3) An oath renouncing the Covenant.” This could not 
be done by the Presbyterian party, or any of the dissenters 
without a seeming sacrifice of principle. Accordingly on Sun- 
day, Aug. 24, 1662, more than two thousand ministers were 
ejected from their charges, or one-fifth of the entire body of 
the Church of England; and the -nation was divided into two 
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parties which have continued ever since, the Conformists and 
Nonconformists.* 

Of the four-fifths who conformed, were a large number of 
very moderate Presbyterians like Bishop Reynolds and Francis 
Roberts, and a still larger number of weaker men who were 
convinced of their errors by the force of circumstances, and 
the Latitudinarians generally, and the whole class of Cambridge 
men, or new Platonists such as Benj. Whichcote, Ralph Cud- 
worth, Henry More, who were rapidly increasing among the 
more learned young men of Presbyterian families (Baxter, L., 
p- 390 sq. These carried on the Puritan conflict within the 
Church of England, and subsequently produced Methodism 
and the Low Church, or Evangelical party, and the Broad 
Church, or Comprehensive party, continuing the ancient strug- 
gle until the present day. King Charles subsequently endeavored 
to secure an Act of Toleration, to include the Roman Catholics. 
On Dec. 26 he made a “ Declaration of a New Home Policy,” 
to this effect (Masson, VI., p. 242), but Parliament refused to 
sanction it, and instead of it soon after issued the “ Conventzcles 
Act,” May 17, 1664, and “the Five Miles Act,” Oct. 31, 1665. 
Thus Presbyterianism as an organized body died in England 
at the Restoration. The Presbyterian churches that remained 
among the Nonconformists, were only such in name and as 
local churches, or congregational elderships. There was no 


* Richard Baxter and his associates, with sad and weary hearts, submitted to this 
harsh law, many of them conforming to the Established Church by attendance upon 
its worship and discouraging the organization of separating churches. Toward the 
close of his life, in the Preface to his “Penitent Confession,” London, 1691, he says: ‘*O 
how little would it have cost your Church-men in 1660 and 1661 to have prevented the 
calamitous and dangerous Divisions of this Land, and our common dangers thereby, 
and the hurt that many hundred thousands souls have received by it? And how little 
would it cost them yet to prevent the continuance of it?” 


+ This is more fully explained by Baxter in the Preface to his ‘‘ Church Concord,” 
thus: ‘‘ The most of our ministers were young men bred at the Universities during the 
Wars, and engaged in no faction, nor studied much in such kind of controversies ; but 
of solid judgment and zealous preachers, and eminently prudent, pious and peaceable : 
And with them there joyned many that had conformed, and thought both the Common 
Prayer and the Directory, Episcopacy and Presbytery tolerable: And these in 1660 did 
conform; but most of the rest were ejected and silenced. Though of near ten 
thousand that the Parliament left in possession, there were but two thousand cast out 
by the Prelates, we strongly conjectured beforehand who those would be.” Again in 
his ‘* Penitent Confession,” p. 64, he says that of the ten thousand that conformed, 
eight thousand had conformed to the Directory of the Presbyterian Parliament, and on 
p. 79, he intimates that this is a low estimate considering the number of Chapels, 
curacies, and Chaplains in addition to the near ten thousand Parish Churches, 
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higher body with authority, such as Presbytery or Synod, 
and thus when in subsequent times a few leading men became 
Unitarians, the whole body gradually passed over, so that Pres- 
byterianism and Unitarianism in England became synonymous 
terms. The present Presbyterian Church of England is in no 
historical ‘connection with the older Presbyterianism, but is of 
Scotch origin (see Lorimer in Presb. Ch. of England’s Me- 
morial of Union, p. 21; also James’ ‘ History of the Litigation 
and Legislation respecting Presbyterian Chapels,” London, 
1867, p. 15 sq.). 

The last document contained in the minutes of the Provin- 
cial Assembly is a bitter, hopeless wail, appointing a meeting, 
but without inserting the date. It is as follows: 


© “Tt cannot be unknown that our fathers, men of renown for pietie and learning 
many of them suffered not a little under tyrannie and superstition, even to imprison- 
ment and exile. The burdens that were then, made them that found God even with 
strong cries and tears, to pour out their souls before him, that God would breake the 
yoke and let them go free, and that they might go and serve God according to his own 
will, and bee in subjection to his anointed, even under the rod of his discipline. God 
hearkened and heard, and in great furie, and with an outstretched arme, came down to 
deliver, the yoke was broken and we were delivered ; then prayers came down upon 
our heads and we saw the desirable day in which God did shake terribly the earth, 
tyrannie and superstition swept away in blood, a foundation of far better things laid 
even in troublesome times, and we then cried grace, grace, unto it, when true doc- 
trine, pure worship, right discipline, were established by law, we enjoyed in the light 
thereof for a season, and by assuming forwardness raised a great expectation in stand- 
ers by, that now would run up the wa/s thereof, and soone make Zion a perfection of 
‘beautie. But, alas! alas! how are we fallen, tell it not in Gath, publish it not in 
Ascalon, let it not be known abroad for shame. By our hearing what was lewd, our 
loathing what we formerly delighted in, our not touching with the finger what we then 
thought both shoulders not sufficient for, the government stands in its strength, but we 
fall by our remissness, we may doe but will not, what we may, yea, lay the fault on 
others but see not, owne not, mind not the fault in ourselves. We crie out of the 
people, when the good people crie out of us, we are ready to laud the magistrate when 
how might he upbraid us. It’s come to that much through our unworthiness that both 
our people and ourselves are generally without all government, and know noe other 
rule but our owne wills, our owne interest, our owne ease, yea, sometimes our owne 
passion, we may well with sadness look upon our breaches in lesser and greater as- 
semblies only so much remaining us to tell, how once were such things, for which is 
great thoughts of heart, some saying, surely it is not of God, it’s blasted as soone as 
grown up,—others, we were better in former times ; others do think it is better for any 
man tu doe what seemes good in his own eyes than to be subject toary bonds of order: 
oh, who hath cast this reproach, to say not blasphemie, upon the ways of God? can it 
be occasioned by the ministers of God? have they caused the sacrifice of God to be 
abhorred? With what sadness of heart should this bee reflected on! We know not 
how better to cleare ourselves but by manifesting to all the world that we yet retain 
our first love, and will doe our first works, yea, and our last shall be more than our 
first. Oh, that there were such a spirit in us, that laying aside the sins that so easily 
beset us, we would run the race that is set before us with more alacritie, that we would 
be up and be doing with all our might, why should we cry alas! a lion and bear in the 
way, were there once but such thoughts of heart, such resolutions in our breast, it 
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could not bee wee should call fast after fast and (in fear?) regard it, that there should 
bee more companies of private Christians upon private occasions, than elders of God’s 
church for the great concernments of Zion. Surely we should not need to be hauled 
to worke with cable, enmity would not prevail with us to a grosser neglect of duty. 
Surely we should not be found downright enemies to that our fathers prayed for, and 
yesterday we embraced with thanksgiving. But are we totally apostatized, is our 
backsliding incurable? are we become like the deaf adder that cannot be charmed? 
Oh, that you by any means now might be provoked, have we not examples enough for 
us, who is not zealous for God and his way, only the Presbyterians seeme to say of his, 
it is not worth asking for—dear bretheren, let’s be awakened out of sleepe; let’s come 
to resolutions becoming the watchmen of God and guides of his flock, and take hold 
of the (yet?) opportunities while we may, and gather together and seeke pardon and 
direction, seriously consult what is to be done and resolve just now under the oath 
and covenant of God, vigourously to prosecute in our severall places the work of ref- 
ormation, establishing and executing of government, then would our shame be taken 
away, the hearts of many made again to live, iniquity should stop her mouth, they 
about us would clap their hands for joy, ordinances would regain their due lustre, and 
the generations to come would stand up in the enjoyment of heavenly things and bless 
God. 

‘* That things, therefore, may not totally and irreparably fall to the ground, but that 
some speedy undertakings may be made effectual to attaining so happy ends, it is 
the earnest desire of the Provincial Assembly that you would at least be persuaded to 
give them a meeting together with other of the bretheren at ——.” 


Thus the Provincial Assembly of London, which was the 
Westminster model for all the Provinces of England, and which 
was designed to grow into a world-wide Presbyterian organiza- 


tion, passed away. Its aims in doctrines, morals, and disci- 
pline were too high for its times. It strove to realize them with 
a spirit of intolerance, which, however much in accordance 
with the times, yet provoked the bitter opposition and hatred 
of both the Sectaries of the Commonwealth army and the 
royalist Prelatists, so that their work was paralyzed in its be- 
ginning by the accession of Cromwell, and blasted by the 
Restoration of Charles. It is only in our own day that West- 
minster Presbyterianism has regained a firm foothold in 
England, and has attained a bright hope for the future; and 
in a round about way, through the Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches, their scheme for an Ecumenical Synod is gradually 
realizing itself. C. A. Brices. 











IV. 
THE BIBLE WINE QUESTION. 


INE is spoken of in Scripture as a blessing and a curse ; 
it is approved and condemned ; it is allowed and inter- 
dicted ; it is exhibited as possessing seemingly opposite influ- 
ences, as productive of good and bad effects; it symbolizes 
consolation and vengeance, joy and woe. It is contended -by 
a recent class of writers on Temperance, that the same wine 
could not be characterized in terms so diverse, and that to 
make the Bible logically consistent throughout, and free from 
contradictions, we must assume that two different kinds of wine 
are referred to in it, the one unfermented and the other fer- 
mented, the expressions of approval pertaining to the one, and 
those of disapproval belonging to the other.* 

This is the great argument in support of a doctrine unknown 
to the Church of God in former ages. No old commentator, 
whether Patristic, Roman Catholic, or Protestant, ever thought 
of making this distinction of the wines of the Bible. Dr. G. 
W. Samson, indeed, in his recent work entitled “The Divine 
Law as to Wines,” tells us (p. 235) that Luther “saw unfer- 
mented wine in the cup of both the ancient Jewish and the 
primitive Church”; and that “in his religious writings Luther 
was as earnest as any modern advocate for abstinence as tem- 
perance.” Such assertions, however, can only delude the igno- 
rant, and they expose their author to the ridicule of all who 
have any acquaintance with Luther and his writings. We 
speak advisedly in testifying that we have never seen a genuine 
quotation from a Christian author who wrote before the pres- 
ent century in which it was maintained or hinted at that the 


* The difficulty arising from the same wine being in the same place (Prov. xxxi. 4- 
6), disallowed and prescribed, is got over by simply making the direction “ give” (adr) 


equivalent to ‘‘leave” or “ give up”! 
(80) 
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wine spoken of with approval in Scripture is the unfermented 
juice of the grape. The history of the doctrine of Unfermented 
Bible Wine cannot be carried back beyond a few decades; and 
this fact furnishes a préjugé légitime against it. A holy apostle 
or prophet would have been needed for the revelation of such a 
mystery which in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men. : 

But we proceed to test the argument, which we have briefly 
but fairly stated, in favor of the division of the wines of the 
Bible into two kinds, fermented and unfermented. We chal- 
lenge the assumption on which it rests. It is not true that the 
same thing cannot have contrary effects ascribed to it, or can- 
not be spoken of in terms both of approval and reprobation. 
He must be an unreflecting reader of Scripture who cannot 
detect the weakness of this argument. It would prove too much. 
A few examples will best show the unsoundness of its under- 
lying principle. We read in the Epistle of James iii. 6, 8: 
“The tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity.” “The tongue can 
no man tame; it is an unruly evil, full of deadly poison.” 
There are no such exceedingly strong and seemingly unquali- 
fied denunciations uttered against wine in the Bible as these 
spoken against the tongue. How are we to reconcile them 
with what we know of the tongue as an organ of unspeakable 
benefit to man? Shall we say that there are two kinds of human 
tongues essentially different in their substance or erganic struct- 
ure? So we must say, if the chief argument for-two different 
kinds of Bible wine is valid. But the principle of that argu- 
ment no one would think of making an application of in the case 
of the tongue. Every one would be satisfied with the expla- 
nation that the tongue can be pronounced a blessing or a curse 
- according to its use or abuse. Why should we not harmonize 
in the same way seemingly opposite statements respecting the 
influence and effects of wine? 

We read, again, in 1 Cor. viii. 1: “ Knowledge puffeth up.” 
Here knowledge is set forth as causing pride, as producing a 
sinful feeling. But knowledge is elsewhere described in Script- 
ure as an excellent thing which we are bound to acquire. Shall 
we resolve this apparent contradiction by saying that two dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge must be meant, and that the knowl- 
edge which puffeth up is quite diverse from that which edifieth ? 
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This we dare not say. The knowledge which puffeth up is knowl- 
edge of which no man should be destitute: it is the knowledge 
of the vanity of idols (see verse 4), the knowledge that an 
idol is nothing in the world. This knowledge is not a thing 
bad in itself. Yet the apostle’s affirmation runs: “ Knowledge 
puffeth up.” What does this mean? Simply that the most 
indispensable knowledge can be an occasion of pride. So the 
best wine can be abused. Riches, too, are described as both a 
blessing and a snare. Let the reader compare what is said in 
the Bible respecting wealth with what is said in it respecting 
wine, and he will see that some people, to be consistent, should 
put away wealth as essentially an accursed thing (1 Tim. vi. 
Q, IO). 

We read in 1 Cor. vii. 1: “ It is good for a man not to touch 
a woman.” Yet aman who would condemn marriage as sin- 
ful would deny the faith (1 Tim. iv. 3). The same marriage 
can be spoken of with approval or disapproval according to 
the circumstances under which it is entered into. In the early 
Church people might abstain from marriage, or flesh, or wine, 
and were even encouraged to do so; but the man who would 
pronounce any of them sinful or an abomination was liable to 
be excommunicated.* 

But illustrations multiply of this usage. The New Testa- 
ment teaches us: “God is love”; and “ Our God is a consuming 
fire.” Shall we affirm that the same God is not meant in both 
passages ? Or, again, shall we like some ancient heretics (the 
same, by the way, who condemned the use of wine as sinful), 
conclude that the God of the New Testament and that of the 
Old are different Beings, because God is presented under vari- 
ous aspects in the two revelations ? We might draw this con- 
clusion if we should reason as certain persons do on the wine 
of the Bible. 

Christ is described in beth the Old Testament and the New 
as “a stone of stumbling, cnd a rock of offence.” Should 
we be justified in arguing that this description is incompatible 
with His being the Saviour of the world, and that one and the 
same being cannot sustain these seemingly opposite characters ? 








* Comp. Afostolical Constitutions (which though not genuine, show the sentiment 
and usage of the third century), Canons 51 and 53. See the original in Hefele’s Con- 
ciliengeschichte. Appendix, Vol. I., pp. 479-80, of Clark’s translation. 
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This style of ratiocination has actually been pursued by some 
of the later Jewish Rabbis, who have contended that there 
must be two different Messiahs. Their reasoning is analogous 
to that by which the doctrine of two kinds of Bible wine is 
maintained. 

Shall we furnish other examples? It may be useful to do so 
in order to demolish utterly a specious fallacy by which multi- 
tudes have been deceived. The same lion is the appropriate 
symbol of the devil and of Christ his Destroyer. “The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven”; “ Beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees.” The Lord Jesus is the speaker in 
both cases. The man would be laughed at who would think 
of maintaining that different kinds of leaven must be denoted 
by Him in these instances. The same leaven is the symbol of 
both good and evil. And why should not wine also be capable 
of a similar two-fold symbolical use ? 

In the Talmud the four cups of wine used in the Passover 
are expressly declared to symbolize opposite things, or both 
blessings and curses. The Gemarists tell us that they answer 
to the four cups of vengeance that the holy blessed God will 
make the nations of the world drink, and also symbolize the 
four cups of consolation which the Lord will make Israel 
drink (Lightfoot’s Works, Vol. I., p. 961). 

That the same wine can produce good and bad effects, that 
it can be set forth as a tremendous evil and ‘also as a thing 
most beneficial to man, is evident from what Pliny has written 
about it. In his ‘ Natural History” (Z7d. xvi. ¢. xxviii.) he 
gives such a vivid account of the mischief wrought by wine, 
that Dr. Samson (‘* The Divine Law as to Wines,” p. 144) 
calls it ‘one of the most eloquent of total abstinence appeals 
ever penned or uttered.” But we turn to book xxiii., chap. 
xxii. of the same “ Natural History,” and we find Pliny extol- 
ling the virtues of that wine which he had exhibited as occa- 
sioning such sad results. Dr. Samson (‘ Divine Law,” p. 
145) thinks it necessary to make Pliny speak of ‘“‘some say- 
ing” that wine was so beneficial to the human system, as if 
Pliny’s own judgment were different. But here we have only 
another illustration of the untrustworthiness of certain writers 
when they profess to quote authors that they suppose their 
readers are not likely to consult. 
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Having seen that the same wine, like many other things, 
can be designated both a blessing and a curse, and that adusus 
optimt pessimus, \et us look particularly at the passages of 
Scripture commonly referred to as evincing that the wine 
which God warns against is essentially different from the wine 
whose use is sanctioned. We turn first to Prov. xx. 1, ‘‘ Wine 
(yayzx) is a mocker, strong drink (skekhar) is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived (or reels) thereby is not wise.” Here it 
will be observed that it is to yayzz and shekhar in general 
that these evil influences are ascribed. The idea of a kind of 
yayin that could not be called ‘‘a mocker,” or of a kind 
of shekhar that might not be called “raging,” does not seem 
to have been suggested to the sacred writer. And, indeed, 
no ancient moralist, sacred or profane, in treating of intem- 
perance, has ever given the world to understand that there 
was a kind of wine which could not lead astray, and which 
could be used without danger. In denouncing wine, they 
make no exception in favor of a non-intoxicating wine, 
and this fact shows that such a wine was not present to 
their minds. But is wine always and essentially a mocker? 
Did that wine prove a mocker which Ziba, the servant of 
Mephibosheth, brought to David, that ‘such as were faint 
in the wilderness might drink”? (2 Sam. xvi. 2). This 
wine was certainly alcoholic, for its effect is said to be distinct 
from that of summer fruits. It must then have been of a 
stimulating, restorative nature, to accomplish the purpose for 
which it was given. It would, indeed, be an outrageous asser- 
tion to affirm that wine proves a mocker to a// who use it. It 
is such only to those who are deceived by it. The tongue is 
not always ‘“‘an unruly evil.” Knowledge does not always 
and necessarily ‘‘ puff up.” And wine is not always and neces- 
sarily ‘‘a mocker.” A passage from Plato (De degzbus, Ld. iv.) 
may help some to understand how the same wine could be 
‘‘raging,” and yet yield ‘a good and temperate drink.” Here 
is how he writes: 

‘‘It is not easy to conceive that a city must be tempered after the manner of a mix- 
ing bowl (kparjp), in which raging (wamouevoc) wine having been pcured boils; but it, 


being chastised by another sober God, and having formed good fellowship, makes a 
good and temperate drink.” (aya9>v rapa Kai uétpiov axepyacerat), 


We are not here remarking on Plato's strong metaphorical 
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speech, which has been censured by critics.* We have quoted 
this place because it shows that the very wine which was called 
‘‘raging” could be properly used, could be rendered, as Plato 
testifies, ‘‘a good and temperate drink.” 

We.will next consider the passage Prov. xxili. 29-35. Our 
attention is to be specially directed to verse 31, which has 
been often misunderstood and misapplied: ‘Look not thou 
upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color in 
the cup, wexz it moveth itself aright.” Here is a specimen 
of the reasoning from this passage employed by those who 
maintain that our Saviour used only unfermented wine: 
“Jesus is on trial, charged with drinking fermented and 
intoxicating liquor, and charged with contradicting Himself 
point-blank, so as to impeach His integrity, namely, in 
saying, ‘Look not upon the wine when it is red,’ and yet in 
commanding His disciples all to drink of it. He is charged 
with immorality in saying that ‘wine is good,’ and that 
it is a ‘mocker.’” This extract is from ‘The Wines of 
the Bible,” by the Rev. C. H. Fowler, D.D., pp. 14, 15. 
It is only a bold outspoken statement of what is implied in 
the language of less irreverent and reckless advocates of the 
same theory. 

Our best reply will be to present the most exact and literal 
translation of the passage, and to set forth the interpretation 
which it naturally suggests. We address odrselves here to 
those who understand the Hebrew language. ‘‘ See not wine 
that it is red (or shows itself red), that it gives its eye,t or 
color, or appearance in the cup, goes straight.” In the first 
clause, ‘‘ See not wine thatitisred” (a1 7D T™ SiA-D>y) the con- 


struction is like that in Gen. i. 4, ‘‘ God saw the light that it 
was good.” The first mark of this dangerous wine against 
which a warning is uttered, is that it is ved. It is well known 
that the inhabitants of Palestine held red wine in the highest 
esteem. It was most appropriately called ‘‘the d/ood of the 
grape.” Then, wine of a beautiful bright color, or attractive 
appearance, a wine that gave its color in the cup, was admired 





* Loncinus De SusLiM ; § 32. Critics observed that to call water a sober divinity, and 
the mixing chastisement indicated that the author was not himself actually sober. 


+ On this use of eye, in the sense of color or appearance, comp. Num. xi. 7, etc. 
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by a connoisseur. But what about the last mark of this in- 
sidious wine, Dw" 321m, “goes straight”? We havea 
like expression in Solomon’s Song (vii. 9, in Hebrew v. 10), 
where regarding “the best wine” it is said pywz7n5 755, 
which is rendered in our English Bible “that goeth. dowx 
sweetly”; in the margin, “straightly.” ‘The roof of thy 
mouth like thé best wine for my beloved that goeth down 
sweetly,” etc. This is the meaning of the phrase in Prov. 
xxiii. 31, as the best interpreters allow. It is an attractive 
property, a characteristic of the best wine that it goeth (down) 
straightly, or smoothly, or sweetly. Three recognized excel- 
lencies of the best wine are, then, here mentioned: it is red, 
looks well in the cup, and goes down smoothly ; and the warn- 


ing is to the effect that the person addressed is not to fix his — 


eyes on these tempting properties of the best wine lest he 
should be overcome by them. But if we follow the Authorized 
Version, the meaning, of course, cannot be that all men, phy- 
sicians included, are absolutely forbidden to look at wine at 
all; but the person specially addressed is warned against look- 
ing at wine when it possesses the admired properties of being 
red, inviting, and going down smoothly. Notwithstanding 
these admitted excellencies, it at last bites like a serpent, and 
stings like an adder those that tarry long at it, as the preced- 
ing context suggests. It is not every one who uses wine that 
is ‘‘as he that lieth down in the midst of the sea,” etc. Such 
effects can only arise from immoderate drinking, can only be 
the consequence of tarrying long at the wine. We could 
make sad havoc of the Bible, if we should detach a direction 
or part of a direction from its connection, and treat it as an 
absolute command. Take such directions as: ‘Look not 
every man on his own things” (Phil. ii. 4), or, “Drink no 
longer water” (1 Tim. v. 23), and urge the strict literal fulfil- 
ment of them; and the absurdity of so construing them 
would be apparent to every one. Or consider the second 
verse of this chapter of Proverbs, or some of the injunctions 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The same exercise of common sense is required in inter- 
preting instructions which we find in profane authors. Take 
one or two illustrations from the Apocrypha: ‘‘ Gaze not ona 
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maid, that thou fall not by those things that are precious in her. 
Look not round about thee in the streets of the city. ‘Turn away 
thine eye from a beautiful woman” (Ecclus. x. 5, 7, 8). Who 
imagines that an ordinary Roman Catholic should think 
that such precepts, which come to him with the authority of 
sacred Scripture, bind him never to look on a maid, or on a 
beautiful woman? He would be incapable of choosing a 
comely wife if he should feel under obligation to follow these 
directions rigidly as absolute rules from which he could 
not deviate without sin. There is wisdom and propriety in 
the injunction: ‘ Look not round about thee in the streets of 
the city.” It warns against a real danger; but it might be 
unduly pressed by some precisian, so as to deprive travellers 
of the pleasure and advantage of surveying the cities which 
they visit. 

We have learned then from comparing Prov. xxiii. 31, with 
Canticles vii. g (10), that it was the wine which Scripture 
calls the best, and not a bad wine, against which the warning 
is uttered in the former place. The best wine, red wine, that 
went down smoothly, was dangerous, and could intoxicate ; 
and thus we see that this verse, which has been supposed to 
lend support to the doctrine that unfermented, unintoxicating 
wine, is the good wine of the Bible, really overturns the whole 
theory; since it shows that wine possessing the most admired 
properties, the wine which the Bible pronounces ¢he dest, was 
fraught with danger. 

The distinction made by the old commentators and moral- 
ists between the use and abuse of wine is now condemned 
by a class of very confident writers and speakers, as entirely 
unsanctioned by the Bible. Even a writer, who is more 
guarded in his language than most of his brethren that enter- 
tain the notion that unfermented grape juice is the only good 
wine of Scripture, can make this statement: 

‘There is no threatening or prohibition or visitation of judgment, as I remember, 


based on the discrimination between an excessive use and a limited or temperate use 
(as it is called) of intoxicants.” (B76. Sac., April, 1880, p. 318). 


As we must be brief, let us confine our attention to evidence 
drawn from the New Testament. The most express warning 
recorded in the Gospels against intemperance is the following : 
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‘“Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts be 
overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness,” etc. (Luke xxi. 
34). Christ bids His followers to be careful that they be not 
weighed down by xpaizd\y and yé@n, ‘ by debauch and drunk- 
enness,” as we find the words rendered in the ‘‘ Temperance 
Bible Commentary,” by Lees and Burns. It is not needful for 
our purpose to distinguish carefully between the two expres- 
sions, which together denote actual intoxication and its 
effect. If our Lord had intended that abstinence from com- 
mon wine should be the law of His kingdom, could He have 
deemed it sufficient to admonish His disciples to guard against 
being overcome by debauch and drunkenness ? 

Christ himself drank wine, the wine from which John the 
Baptist abstained ; the wine which is classed with s¢kera (Luke 
i. 15). He tells us that His drinking wine brought on Him a 
railiny accusation of the men of His generation (Luke vii. 33, 
34). They assumed as a thing well understood, that the wine 
which Jesus drank had the quality of ordinary wine. In the 
absence of any indication to the contrary every reader of the 
New Testament is warranted to make the same assumption, 
and has till recent times made it unchallenged. No early 
Christian writer ever hints that the wine which our Lord 
drank was a wine incapable of producing intoxication. Jn- 
deed, we are not aware that any one before the present cent- 
ury has expressed this view. Since, therefore, Jesus himself 
drank the common wine of Palestine; since He furnished wine 
oivos to others (John ii.) ; since He was content to warn His 
disciples against drunkenness and debauch, and since He in- 
stituted the Holy Supper in wine on which unworthy commu- 
nicants could get drunk (1 Cor. xi. 21), we are compelled to 
admit that He did discriminate between an excessive and a 
temperate use of wine that could intoxicate. 

The most direct and general prohibition in regard to wine 
contained in the New Testament is found in Eph. v. 18: ‘Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is excess.” In the ‘ Temper- 
ance Bible Commentary” we are told: 


‘‘The rendering ‘excess’ is very tame; and, being a mere repetition of the idea 
contained in ‘drunk,’ is a platitude unworthy of inspiration.” 


It would have been well if, before uttering this harsh criti- 
cism, the authors of the Commentary had taken the trouble to 
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ascertain what the translators of the Authorized Version meant 
by ‘‘excess” in this place Richardson’s “ English Diction- 
ary” supplies this information: ‘Excess is applied to im- 
moderate and intemperate conduct, or to riotousness, prodi- 
gality, profusion.” Excess is here equivalent to dissoluteness 
(comp. Matt. xxiii. 25). On the injunction, ‘“‘Be not drunk 
with wine,” Meyer has this comment: ‘“ Which is opposed 
to the allowed taking of wine.” The form of the prohi- 
bition implies the lawfulness of a temperate use of wine. But 
the reply is made: 


‘*The objection that since the apostle says, ‘ Be not drunk with wine,’ he virtually 
sanctions a use of wine short of drunkenness, is one of those superficial inferences in 
which uneducated or prejudiced minds delight. It is surely possible in our day fora 
Christian missionary to condemn and forbid intemperance by opium without approv- 
ing of the use of the drug in any degree” (Zemp. Bib. Com., p. 354). 


But we ask, Did ever a Christian missionary living among 
opium-eaters, and anxious to reclaim them, give advice in these 
terms: ‘“ Be not surcharged with opium”? Advice conveyed 
in such language would certainly be understood as sanction- 
ing a moderate use of opium, and as forbidding only excess- 
ive indulgence in the drug. We venture to affirm that among 
people who are absolutely forbidden the use of wine, such as 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, and orthodox Hindus, a precept 
such as, ‘‘ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is dissoluteness,” 
is never heard. A parallel to this injunction’ would, we are 
sure, be sought for in vain in their ethical writings. 

The authors of the ‘““Temperance Commentary,” in defi- 
ance of the wsus /oguendi and the Lexicons, will not give to 
peOvoneoGe its proper meaning of “be drunk.” But if we 
adopt their rendering, ‘‘ be surcharged,” the inference is plain, 
that to be surcharged with the well-known drink called wine 
(otvcs) in Ephesus necessarily involved dissoluteness. The 
common wine of Ephesus, therefore, must have been intoxi- 
cating. This being clear, mark how this determines the nat- 
ure of the wine prescribed to Timothy (1 Tim. v. 23), and of 
the wine which deacons should not drink to excess (‘‘not 
given to much wine,” 1 Tim. iii. 8). Timothy was living and 
laboring in Ephesus when he received Paul’s Epistle (1 Tim. 
i. 3). He practiced abstinence from the wine which was drunk 
by the Ephesians around him, and drank only water. When, 
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then, Paul, without specifying any particular kind of wine, 
gives him the direction, ‘‘ Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities,” must 
not the wine prescribed be such as the Ephesians got drunk 
on, the very wine from which Timothy had thought it incum- 
bent on him entirely to abstain? This wine could be used to 
advantage if taken sparingly, and even frequently ; for Timo- 
thy’s “ often infirmities” demanded not a rare, but a frequent, 
though careful use of it. 

But we have other evidence to show the nature of the wine 
which Timothy was directed to use. Timothy suffered from an 
affection of the stomach. Now in speaking of mzus?, or unfer- 
mented grape-juice, Pliny tells us that every kind of it is use- 
less for the stomach (maustum omne stomacho inutile, xxiii. 18). 
On the other hand, in that same 23d book of his ‘ Natural 
History,” Pliny affirms that vzzwm, wine, as distinguished 
from mus¢, is the sole remedy for relieving those who suffer 
from disease in the stomach.* Wine is the only hope of such 
invalids. This point he sets down as undoubted (Cardia- 
corum morbo unicam spem in vino esse certum est). Celsus, 
too, agrees with Pliny in representing diseases of the stomach 
as cured by wine (iii. 19). It is a fact, moreover, that the best 
modern physicians cure many cases of dyspepsia by light fer- 
mented wines. Paul, then, could not have prescribed mzsé, 
or unfermented grape-juice, to Timothy for his stomach’s sake ; 
for Pliny, expressing the general opinion of his age (the first 
century), decidedly declares that every kind of must was use- 
less for the stomach ; while the virtue of wine, as distinguished 
from mst, in diseases of the’stomach, he affirms to be a mat- 
ter of certainty (Cer¢um est), Hippocrates, too, makes must, 
which our friends delight to call ‘‘unfermented wine,” to be 
worse than useless for one who suffers in the stomach: IAedxos 
puod nad drayel, nar extapacoetat Céov Ev TH non. We might 
quote Dioscorides to the same effect. Alas, we say, for Timo- 
thy’s poor sickly stomach, if it had to receive frequently a 
draught that would, as Hippocrates in this passage testifies, 





* On old wine as good for the bowels comp. Bad. Berakh. fol. 51, 1. On new wine 
Srom the press as hurtful to the stomach comp. the quotation from the Talmud in Bux- 
torf Lex. Chald. p. 2126, under DIP*MAp. 
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cause flatulency, looseness, and perturbation of the bowels! 
We might adduce Pirke Adoth, Cap. iv. 21, and Ecclus. ix. 
10, to prove that the ancient Jews had an equally unfavorable 
opinion of wine that had not been allowed to complete its fer- 
mentation. But we have Christ himself testifying (Luke v. 
39), that the universal judgment of men preferred old wine to 
new: ‘No man also having drunk old wine straightway de- 
sireth new; for he saith, The old is better.” Here is Dr. 
Rich's comment on this passage (B76. Sac., July, 1880, p. 404), 
«The old,’ say they, ‘is better.’ This was not the judg- 
ment of Christ respecting the superiority of old, fermented 
wines, but of drunkards whose habit it had been to drink 
them.” It is melancholy to read such a gloss. Christ does 
not say, ‘“ No drunkard having drunk old wine,” etc., but, ‘no 
one” (ovdeis). And He does not speak of those ‘‘ whose hadzt 
it had been to drink old, fermented wines”; for He uses the 
aorist participle ziav, which does not mark a habit. When 
will those who undertake to interpret Scripture learn that 
their business is not to put on it a meaning that would please 
themselves, but to exhibit what it was really written to 
teach? The wine, then, which Timothy was instructed to 
use sparingly, and which was unquestionably the good, whole- 
some, approved wine of the Bible, was certainly wine which 
could intoxicate, if immoderately indulged in. 

In 1 Tim. iii. 8, the rule is laid down that deacops must be 
men “not given to much wine” (7 ofv@ wolA@ mpootxovras). 
These deacons were living in Ephesus (i. 3); and we have 
learned from Eph. v. 18, the effect of drinking much of what 
went under the name of wine in that city. Timothy, the in- 
valid, was encouraged to use a little of it; but one given to 
much of it was pronounced unworthy to be a deacon. How 
needless it would be to state as a qualification of such an offi- 
cer, ‘‘not given to much unfermented grape-juice, which is per- 
fectly harmless”! We have here again an exemplication of 
the ‘“‘abuse theory.” It was the theory of Paul. 

In verse 3 of the same chapter (1 Tim. iii.) it is said that 
a bishop must be “not given to wine” (yu zaporvov). Dr. Rich 
tells us (B26. Sac., July, 1880, p. 410), that this requires on the 
part of a bishop “entire abstinence from all varieties of wine.” 
On those ignorant of Greek such an assertion might impose, 
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but on none else. We turn to Passow, the highest authority 
in Greek Lexicography, and we find him classing zapo:vos and 
mapoivios aS Synonymous, and thus defining them when used of 
men: ¢frunken, in der Trunkenheit uebermuethig, frech, 
ausgelassen. Mr mapo.vos Must mean either “ not drunken,” or, 
according tothe marginal rendering of the English Bible, “ not 
ready to quarrel and offer wrong, as one in wine.” Every 
scholar knows that according to Greek usage a man might, like 
the Greeks universally, or like Nehemiah (Neh. v. 18), partake 
moderately of every variety of wine without being zaporvos. 
And who does not see that since zapouvos in the third verse 
certainly bears relation to intoxicating wine, the wine referred 
to in the eighth verse must be of a like nature ? 

We have in Titus ii. 3 the rule laid down that aged women 
should be “not given to much wine,” or not in bondage to it, 
(un ofr 7OMAG Sedoviwpévas). In the religions in which drink- 
ing of all intoxicants is interdicted, such as Hinduism, Buddh- 
ism, and Mohammedanism, there is never mention made of the 
degree or extent to which wine may not be indulged in. It is 
absolutely prohibited. Their law is: “Touch not, taste not, 
handle not.” But to such an ordinance of the world Christians 
are not in subjection, and they dare not submit to it as a law 
imposed on them by human authority (Col. ii. 20,.21: comp. 
ver, 16). What the Christian may feel bound to do on the 
ground of expediency in certain circumstances of society, or 
for self-discipline, or in applying the law of love, is another 
question which we have not now to consider. 

We can explain why aged women* are singled out, as if pe- 
culiarly liable to be addicted to excess of wine, by the fact 
that physicians, both ancient and modern, have recommended 
to those advanced in years the use of wine which they would 
withhold from the young. 

We have here a word to say on the expression “ intoxicating 
wine.” Some persons are accustomed to display their ingenuity 
on it by saying that a little of such wine intoxicates a little, 
and a great deal of it intoxicates much; and since it is wrong 
to be even a little intoxicated, it must be wrong to use this 


*Dr. Lees, so more, indulges in misstatements regarding the wine which females 
drank to excess. Comp. Wilson (Wines of the Bible, pp. 7-13). 
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wine at all. But the effect produced by a little genuine wine 
is zo¢ intoxication, but exhilaration (Ps. civ. 15). These two 
conditions are essentially different, and not simply varied in de- 
gree ; though which of them shall be produced depends on the 
quantity of wine drunk. A little quinine will simply im- 
prove the appetite; a larger dose will affect the whole sys- 
tem in an unpleasant way, and act as a febrifuge; a still larger 
dose will so stupefy a man that he will be blind and deaf for a 
time. We say, therefore, that quinine is stupefying, since this 
is its influence when taken in large quantity. But we are not 
permitted to say that a little dose of quinine produces a little 
stupefaction. Excessive exercise tires a man out, and renders 
him incapable of bodily or mental effort. But we are not 
justified in concluding from this effect of excessive exercise, 
that a little exercise tires a man out a little, and renders him to 
some small degree incapable of bodily or mental effort. The 
very contrary is the effect produced by a little exercise. All 
real wine, all wine properly so called, will intoxicate, as all real 
water will drown. But neitheris it the proper legitimate use of 
wine to make drunk, nor is it that of water to drown; and adusus 
non tollit usum. If, for the purpose of exciting among the 
unreflecting a prejudice against the proper element in the 
Lord’s Supper, injudicious friends of temperance will persist 
in calling it “intoxicating wine,” they ought in consistency to 
be careful always to characterize the element employed in the 
sacrament of Baptism as “drowning water.” ‘It would be 
a good idea to agitate for a water that could not drown for 
use in the administration of Baptism ! 

If we can show that not only some kinds of yayzx, but 
every kind of it known in Palestine might be lawfully partaken 


. of by the pious Israelites, then the distinction of the wines of 


the Bible into fermented or sinful, and unfermented or approved 
is palpably without foundation. We might establish our point 
by adducing Deut. xiv. 26, but this place has to be afterward 
taken up in connection with another question. Nothing could 
be clearer than its testimony. But we turn now to the fifth 
chapter of the book of Nehemiah, verses. 18, 19: 


‘* Now that which was prepared for me daily was one ox, and six choice sheep: also 
fowls were prepared for me, and once in ten days store of all sorts of wine; yet for 
all this required not I the bread of the governor, because the bondage was heavy upon 
the people. Think upon me, my God, for good according to all that I have done for 
this people.” 
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Nehemiah was a man who knew his duty; he was conscien- 
tious as he was generous; he shrank from no sacrifice in pro- 
moting God's glory and the good of His people; he was 
zealous in observing the law of God, and in making his coun- 
trymen observe it; yet he had on his table store of all sorts of 
wine for the use of the Jews whom he hospitably entertained 
(v.17). And Nehemiah could think of his furnishing all this 
wine as a good deed which God would remember and reward. 
We know the “ royal wine” which Nehemiah, as cupbearer of 
the Persian monarch, was accustomed to handle. Its effect on 
King Ahasuerus shows that it could intoxicate (Esther i. 7, 10). 
This was the wine with which Nehemiah was familiar. Are 
we to believe, then, that in the store of- all sorts of wine, 
(mand m™-5D), “every wine in abundance” of which he speaks, 
there was not included fermented grape-juice, the drink that is 
commonly and properly called wine, the wine, too, which he 
had been wont to serve out to his sovereign? How utterly 
preposterous must it be to suppose that in this store of wine 
of all sorts, ¢4a¢ drink was wanting which the Bible and the 
world usually call wine! But should it be conceded that any 
fermented juice of the grape, or ordinary wine, was on Nehe- 
miah’s table, then the theory is plainly untenable that the un- 
fermented juice of the grape, or non-alcoholic wine, is meant 
in all cases where wine is allowed in Scripture. The fact is 
that, if the doctrine of certain persons in regard to the teach- 
ing of the Bible on temperance were correct, Nehemiah ought 
properly to have said, that No kind of wine was on his hospi- 
table board, instead of saying as he has done, that every kind 
of wine was upon it. Some may now be ready to think that 
Nehemiah must have incurred the woe denounced on “ him that 
giveth his neighbor drink,” etc. (Hab. ii. 15). We would 
merely advise those to whom this place may be suggested, to 
study it and try to understand its meaning. When they have 
ascertained the real purport of the prophet’s words, they will 
not think that they are applicable to Nehemiah. 

The advocates of the unfermented wine theory were the first 
to draw attention to the nature of the wines now in use in 
Bible-lands, and they have been very bold in affirming that 
they are unfermented and unintoxicating. How this report 
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originated we need not inquire. It is probable that some na- 
tives or residents of Syria may have amused themselves by 
playing with the credulity of travellers. We can well be- 
lieve, too, that some Englishmen and Americans, who were 
familiar only with strong brandied wines, may have been led 
on tasting the pure wines of Syria to judge them unintoxicat- 
ing. But the days, when ignorance regarding the real char- 
acter of the wines of Syria was excusable, are past. 

In the year 1878 an esteemed minister of Western Penn- 
sylvania, and a zealous advocate of temperance (the Rev. W. 
M. Taylor, of Mount Jackson), visited Palestine. Before he 
set out we requested him to inquire particularly as to the nat- 
ure of the wine of the country; and when he returned from his 
travels we asked him about the result of his investigations. 
He related that when in Jerusalem he consulted Bishop 
Gobat, the highest authority he could think of applying to. 
The old bishop laughed when he was questioned on the sub- 
ject, and stated in reply that he had been thirty years in 
Palestine, and had never tasted, seen, or heard of an unfer- 
mented wine in the country. When our friend was in Beirut 
he could think of no more competent witness than the Presi- 
dent of the Syrian Protestant College, Dr. Daniel Bliss; and 
Dr. Bliss only confirmed the testimony of Bishop Gobat. 
Those who have visited Palestine ought to take pains to cir- 
culate correct information in regard to its wines. The old 
misrepresentation is still repeated ; and unless it is exposed 
and contradicted as often as it is put forward, it will continue 
to exert a misleading influence in the decision of important 
questions relative to Christian doctrine and duty. There are 
multitudes of Christian people in America who actually be- 
lieve that the common wine of Palestine is the unfermented 
juice of the grape. Indeed, men occupying prominent po- 
sitions in the Christian Church state this as an unquestionable 
fact. We have seen the attempt made to demonstrate that 
grape-juice cannot undergo the vinous fermentation in a 
climate like that of Palestine! If any one desires to see this 
pretended proof, he has only to read pp. 15 and 16 of “The 
Wines of the Bible,” by the Rev. C. H. Fowler, D.D., a pam- 
phlet published by the National Temperance Society, New 
York. It is amazing that a misrepresentation so gross and 
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manifest should be countenanced by intelligent Christian 
men.* 

Some of our readers are doubtless acquainted with a docu- 
ment, signed by some distinguished Syrian missionaries and 
other excellent witnesses, which, it was expected, would have 
set forever at rest the question as to the existence of an “ unfer- 
mented wine” in Bible-lands. But no amount of evidence 
will satisfy some people. We venture, however, to think that 
the following statement will be deemed decisive by all reason- 
able and candid men: 


‘‘We, the undersigned, missionaries and residents in Syria, having been repeatedly 
requested to make a distinct statement on the subject, hereby declare that during the 
whole time of our residence and travelling in Syria and the Holy Land, we have never 
seen or heard of an unfermented wine; nor have we found among Jews, Christians, or 
Mohammedans, any tradition of such a wine having ever existed in the country. Rev. 
W. M. Thomson, D.D.; Rev. S. H. Calhoun; C. V. A. Van Dyck, D.D. ; Rev. James 
Robertson; Rev. H. H. Jessup; Rev. John Wortabet, M.D.; James Black, Esq. ; 
Michael Meshaka, Doctor; Rev. John Crawford ; R. W. Brigstocke, M.D., F.R.CS., 
etc.; Rev. Wm. Wright, B.A.+ 

**May, 1875.” 


* We cannot avoid drawing attention in a note to an extract from this scandalous 
publication (p. 13): ‘‘ Jesus Christ is put on trial as a drinking man ; for the alcoholic 
view of wine makes it necessary to say that Jesus is on the side of wine-drinkers. It 
puts Him on trial again, not for His life, but for infinitely more than life: for honor, 
and virtue, and integrity, and character, and for all that is of value in His religion.” 
We do not find in the lecture of Dr. Fowler, as it is pubtished by the National Tem- 
*" perance Society, the still more shocking language which was contained in the lecture 
as it appeared in full in the Mew York Christian Advocate, of which Dr. Fowler 
was editor, in which we were told that if Jesus Christ drunk alcoholic wine He must 
be “put on trial not as a sot, but as a moderate drinker, who, according to the law of 
human nature, with so many million illustrations, was possibly saved from becoming 
an example for sots by being crucified in early manhood.” No one should be content 
to remain in the slightest doubt as to the real nature of the wine made and drunk by 
our Lord, for a large number of temperance reformers will be satisfied with nothing 
less than the distinct acknowledgment that, if our Saviour made or used fermented 
wine, His character would be thereby compromised, and His religion proved to be 
false. They construe, too, the intentional substitution of unfermented grape-juice for 
wine in the Communion as an admission that Christ’s character must be judged imper- 
fect if it could be believed that He used ‘‘ fermented wine ” in instituting the ordinance 
of the Supper. They who know that Christ used the fermented juice of the grape in 
that sacrament should beware of sanctioning an innovation that may be justly said to 
reflect on the conduct of the Lord that bought us, besides being a violation of His 
solemn command (1 Cor. xi. 25). 


+ The character and competence of some of the signers of this declaration are well 
known in the American churches ; one of them, Dr. Jessup, was lately Moderator of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly. There is just one way open to objectors of in- 
validating this testimony, and that is, the distinct specification of those places in Syria 
where the alleged unfermented wine is now to be met with. If our readers desire any 
later testimony, they may consult the ‘‘ Sunday-School World” for 1878, p. 200, where 
they will find a very clear’ and emphatic utterance from another excellent authority, . 
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It is painfully instructive to consider the way in which 
the statements of such men are dealt with by those who ride 
the hobby of maintaining that the wine spoken of with ap- 
proval in Scripture must have been unfermented. In the 
“Divine Law as to Wines,” by G. W. Samson, D.D., former 
President of Columbian University, Washington, D. C., a work 
published in 1880 by the National Temperance Society, we 
have some remarks on the document which has been given 
above, signed by missionaries and others resident in Syria. “An 
impartial review of this paper calls attention to the following 
facts: First, it was a prejudged and formulated statement pre- 
pared in Scotland by interested parties, and sent to Syria for 
ex parte testimony, etc.” (p. 256). We sent this and other ex- 
tracts from Dr. Samson’s work to the Rev. Wm. Wright, 
formerly a missionary in Damascus, and now a Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. It was Mr. Wright that 
first made this document known to the public in a speech de- 
livered by him in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland in the year 1875. Here is Mr. Wright’s 
reply to our communication. It bears the date of September 
6, 1880, and is written from London: 

‘‘T have your note of August 24, 1880, giving extracts from Dr. Samson’s work on 
‘The Divine Law as to Wines.’ I ama total abstainer, and I deeply regret to observe that 
so good a cause should be advocated by the ignoble use of misrepresentation. It is 
not a fact that the paper which I submitted to the General Assembly was ‘ prepared in 
Scotland by interested parties, and sent to Syria for ex parte testimony.’ The paper 
was prepared by me in Damascus, and no one knew that I was goifig to bring the ques- 
tion forward till within a few days of the meeting of the General Assembly. I pro- 
cured the testimony from the men most competent in the whole world to speak on the 
subject, for an article; but I found a fitting opportunity at the Assembly to give the 
subject publicity. The document was not the result of any suggestion from home. 
The other statements about me are equally wide of the mark, and devoid of accuracy.” 

On pages 254-5 of the “ Divine Law as to Wines,’ we 
read : 

“*Rev. Wm. Wright, a Scotch missionary returned from Damascus, had alluded at 
a meeting of the General Assembly in Scotland, held June, 1875, to a distinction be- 


tween chamer,* intoxicating wine, and sherdets, as unintoxicating wines ; which distinc- 


tion, as we have seen, the general Arabic Lexicon of Freytag and local Arabic vocab- 
ularies confirm.” 


Prof. Geo. E. Post, M.D., Beirut, Syria, which only want of room prevents our 
copying. In the Boston Congregationalist of the 6th September, 1876, the testimony of 
twelve American missionaries against the existence of unfermented wine in Bible- 
lands is given zm extenso. 


* This very chamer is mentioned as a noble gift of God, Deut. xxxii. 14! See 
Hebrew text. 
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Those who know Arabic, and will compare Freytag, as we 
have done, will only be amused when they mark the result of 
Dr. Samson's Arabic studies, and they will find therein another 
illustration of the adage that “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” It is to us unaccountable how he could call Mr. 
Wright a Scotch missionary, make him speak in a Scotch Gen- 
eral Assembly, and present him as a witness in favor of the 
distinction between intoxicating and unintoxicating wines, as 
Mr. Wright emphatically declared in the Irish General Assem- 
bly of 1875, that he had never seen or heard of an _ unfer- 
mented wine in Syria or the Holy Land. 

But Dr. Samson must have the testimony of a missionary in 
favor of an unfermented wine in use in Eastern lands. So on 
p. 257 of the “ Divine Law,” he actually states that Dr. Justin 
Perkins describes the fresh juice of the grape as drunk in Per- 
sia; whereas Dr. Perkins, as quoted in the B76. Sacra for 
January, 1869, p. 167, says of the juice of the grape: “ When 
simply expressed, it is called ‘sweet, 7. ¢., sweet liquor. It is 
not drunk in that state.” Our readers who may desire to see 
how far Dr. Samson can misrepresent a case, should compare 
his account of what Dr. Perkins has written with Dr. Perkins’ 
own statement. Dr. C. V. Van Dyck says: 

‘* There is not, and as far as I can find out, there never was (in Syria) anything like 
what has been called unfermented wine. The thing is not known inthe East.... . 
They could not keep grape-juice or raisin-water unfermented, if they would ; it would 
become either wine or vinegar in a few days, or go into the putrefactive fermentation.” 
** The native churches, Evangelical, Maronite, Greek, Coptic, and Armenian, all use 


fermented wine at the Communion They have no other, and have no idea of any 
other.” 


And of the Jews in Syria Dr. Van Dyck testifies: “At the 
Passover only fermented wine is used” (76. Sac., 1869, pp. 
170-1).* 

But the advocates of the unfermented wine theory profess 
to be able to prove that unfermented wine is a common and 
favorite beverage in various European countries, and particu- 
larly in France and Italy, at the present day. If this were the 
case, it would not establish the existence of such a drink in 
Palestine at and before the time of our Saviour’s appearance 
on the earth. But nothing could be more at variance with 


* There is no .more trustworthy witness on this question than the distinguished 
wtranslator of the Arabic Bible, Dr. C. V. A. Van Dyck. 
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fact than the assertions put forward as to the nature of the 
wines in use in the southern countries of Europe. A state- 
ment made by the late venerable Dr. Duff, of Calcutta, has 
been often quoted, as if it testified to the common use of un- 
fermented wine by the peasantry of the south of France. The 
statement, as given in his Life (Vol. I., p. 392), runs thus: 

‘*Look at the peasant at his meals in wine-bearing districts! Instead of milk he 
has before him a basin of the pure, unadulterated ‘blood of the grape.’ In this its 
native and original state it is a plain, simple, and wholesome liquid, which at every re- 
past becomes to the husbandman what milk is to the shepherd,—not a luxury, but a 
necessary, not an intoxicating, but a nutritive beverage.” 

If this statement were found in the works of an ancient 
author who could not be interrogated as to what he meant, it 
would be vain to plead that it does not necessarily imply that 
the wine spoken of was unfermented, and absolutely incapable 
of producing intoxication. But when an unwarranted use was 
made of Dr. Duff's account of the wine drunk at their meals 
by the peasantry of the south of France, he was asked to state 
explicitly if he meant that the wine so described by him was 
really unfermented ; and he replied in unambiguous terms, that 
he intended to convey no such idea. A letter from Dr. Duff, 
correcting the misapprehension, was read before the Irish Pres- 
byterian General Assembly of June, 1875, which Assembly 
pronounced against the use of so-called unfermented wine in 
the Communion. Dr. Duff gave the following explanation in 
regard to the wine, whose use and virtue, as ‘contrasted with 
the spirituous drinks of Great Britain, he had pointed out : 

‘On inquiry I found it was the pure juice of the grape, which, as you know, fer- 
ments spontaneously when expressed from the husk—fermented, therefore, but still 
pure, z. ¢., wholly undrugged or unadulterated with any extraneous matter of any kind. 
It was also very weak, that is, contained very little spirit, but still enough to preserve 
it. Being so weak, and so free from all adulterating mixtures, and taken in the man- 
ner in which I saw it taken, it was utterly incapable of intoxicating a child, and consti- 
tuted a wholesome, refreshing beverage, instead of milk, which was not to be had in 


that quarter. That is the sum and substance of what I wrote, or meant to write. Such 
a thing as unfermented wine I never heard of in any country.” 


We believe Dr. Duffs explanation of what he “ meant to 
write.” But Dr. Samson thus comments on it (“ Divine Law 
as to Wines,” p. 27): “ The first glance-impressions of devoted 
missionaries, as noble in spirit as Dr. Duff, of Calcutta, are ap- 
parently repressed by manifestoes placed before them for their 
signature.” Dr. Duff is charged, in effect, with suppressing his 
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own conviction, and signing a false statement; and yet he is 
spoken of as a devoted missionary, and noble in spirit ! There 
was no manifesto placed before Dr. Duff for his signature. He 
was asked for a simple explanation, and he gave it with such 
clearness and explicitness as to offend those who found that 
they could no longer use Dr. Duff's honored name in favor of 
a baseless theory; and, therefore, they turned round and ma- 
ligned the great missionary. But will it be believed? Dr. 
Samson, in another part of his book (p. 255) quotes Dr. Duff 
as if he still testified in favor of the existence of an unfer- 
mented wine, though Dr. S. was well acquainted with Dr. 
Duff’s emphatic disclaimer of the meaning imputed to his 
words, es 
The celebrated Italian preacher, Father Gavazzi, happened 
to be in the British Isles at a time when the controversy re- 
specting the wine proper to be employed in the Communion 
was making a noise. What he called the “ nonsensicalities ” of 
those who pleaded for the use of an “unfermented wine ” at 
the Lord’s Table, moved the eloquent Italian to write on the 
subject. The following extract from his article will be con- 
sidered by most persons sufficient testimony as to what is re- 
garded in Italy as real wine: : 
‘‘I have indulged in the expression unfermented wine for the sake of argument 
. although to me, as an Italian, the expression imports downright nonsense. Int 
fact, wine is only wine by fermentation, and to speak of unfermented wine is to speak 
of dry water, of nightly sun, of unelectric lightning.” (See Belfast Witness of 14th 
May, 187s). 

Dr. F. R. Lees might get grape-juice preserved according to 
a recipe as easily in Florence as elsewhere; but such a liquor 
would not be regarded as proper wine by any Italian; and it 
is essentially different from the wines which the people of Italy 
are in the habit of using. 

To sum up the result of our inquiry: Whether we visit the 
lands of the Bible or the wine-producing countries of Europe, 
we find that the natives understand by wine the fermented 
juice of the grape. Dr. Eli Smith’s statement respecting the 
inhabitants of Syria would hold true of the people of the wine 
countries of Europe (with some half dozen of which we are 
personally acquainted) : 

‘‘When inquiring if there exists such a thing as unfermented wine, I have uniformly 


been met by a stare of surprise. The very idea seems to be regarded as an absurdity.” 
(Bib. Sac., iii. 388). 
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The question of modern wines has been disposed of; we 
have next to examine the truth of the allegation that there 
were unfermented and unintoxicating wines held in high 
esteem in ancient times. Appeal is made to various Latin 
and Greek authors in support of this position. Pliny is most 
frequently referred to, and statements are often professedly 
drawn from his ‘Historia Naturalis” by writers, who, it is 
plain, cannot have consulted this work to learn what it teaches 
on this subject. One who is familiar with Pliny can have lit- 
tle inclination to embrace the Unfermented Wine theory. In 
his ‘“‘ Natural History” he is most careful to distinguish be- 
tween wine proper—the fermented juice of the grape—and 
all other drinks. He thus describes the nature of wine -- 
of every liquid that is called by this name: ‘ When drunk, it 
creates internal heat in the system; when outwardly applied, it 
refrigerates ” (Vino natura est hausto accendendi calore viscera 
intus, forts infuso refrigerandt. Lzb. xiv. 7*). A drink that 
does not produce inward warmth, does not according to Pliny 
possess the nature of wine. In the same paragraph he tells 
us that nothing is more useful than wine for strengthening 
the body, and nothing more hurtful, if used immoderately 
(Prorsus ut jure dict possit, neque virtbus corporis utilius 
aliud, neque aliud voluptatibus pernictosius, st modus absit). 
These general statements are applied to whatever was known 
as wine. Pliny never speaks of wine without meaning what 
some moderns by a faulty pleonasm call ‘‘ fermented wine.” 

He expressly distinguishes mzs¢ from wzxe, and the dzffer- 
entia of wine he specifies as consisting in its having under- 
gone fermentation. Fermentation is described by him as the 
passage of must into wine (s¢c—sczl. fervere—appellant musti 
7x vina transttum. Lb, xiv.11). Dr. F. R. Lees ventures 
to affirm that Pliny has ‘‘ endeavored to override the popular 
use of the word ‘ wine’ and to fabricate a ¢echuzcal definition 
of it” (‘‘ Prelim. Dis.,” p. xx.) A glance at Pliny’s language 
shows how strangely Dr. Lees misrepresents the case. So 
far from attempting to set up a technical definition, Pliny tells 
us, as it were incidentally, as an odzter dictum, how people 
universally spoke with reference to this matter (szc appellant). 





* We quote from Tauchnitz’s edition of the ‘‘ Historia Naturalis,” Leipzig, 1830. 
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He relates the common, popular use of a word. In book 
xxiii, when he treats of the medicinal properties of the vari- 
ous kinds of must and of the various kinds of wine, he is care- 
ful to speak of them separately, and to describe them as dis- 
tinct in their nature and in their qualities, The order in dis- 
cussing subjects there observed by Pliny is first to treat of 
vines, then of musts, then of wines, and then of vinegar. It 
may be safely affirmed that Pliny, like Gavazzi, would have 
regarded the expression, ‘‘ unfermented wine,” as a contra- 
dictto tn adjecéo, an intolerable solecism, such as ‘ dry water.” 
It furnishes matter for serious animadversion, when certain 
writers speak of Pliny as describing an ‘‘ unfermented wine.” 
He nowhere employs such an expression. He simply uses 
the word mustum—must, which is with him essentially differ- 
ent from vznum—wine. 

That must and wine were carefully discriminated by the an- 
cients, and that fermentation converted the former into the 
latter, are points which we could establish by superabundant 
testimony; but the limits of this Review compel us to be 
brief. We content ourselves, therefore, with adducing a sin- 
gle passage from Varro (‘‘ De Re Rustica,” Zz. i. 65). He 
could not have written it, if must and wine had been con- 
founded in the common speech of the Romans, and if it had 
not been universally admitted that by fermentation the one 
passed into the other: 


“* Quod mustum conditur in dolium ut habeamus vinum non promendum dum fervet, ne- 
que etiam cum processit ita, ut sit vinum factum, Si vetus bibere velis, quod non fit ante- 
guam accesserit annus, tum, cum fuerit anniculum, prodit.” ‘‘The must which is put 
into a dolium (open tub) that we may have wine, is not to be drawn while z¢ is ferment- 
ing, nor even when it has advanced so far as ¢o have become wine. If you wish to drink 
it old—which it does not become within a year—then, when it is a year old, it comes 
forth.” 


Varro does not set up a technical definition of wine, but he 
proceeds on the assumption that no one could be ignorant 
that wine denoted the fermented juice of the grape. Taking 
it for granted that every one possessed this knowledge, he 
gives instructions as to the length of time the must should be 
allowed to remain in the dodzum or tub. It is implied in what 
he has written that everybody knew that must became wine by 
undergoing fermentation, 
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Pliny tells us of one way, and only of one way,* of preserv- 
ing must; and, as his description has been laid hold of to 
prove that he knew of ‘‘unfermented wine,” we give the pas- 
sage in full: 


‘* Medium inter dulcia vinumque est, quod Greci aigleucos vocant, hoc est, semper 
mustum. Id evenit cura, quoniam fervere prohibetur; sic appellant musti in vina trans- 
ttum. Ergo mergunt e lacu protinus in aqua cados, donec bruma transeat, et consuetudo 
fiat algendi.”+ ‘‘ Intermediate between the sweets (du/cia) and wine is what the Greeks 
call aigleucos—that is, always must. It is the result of care, as it is hindered from fer- 
menting ; thus they designate the passage of must into wines. Therefore, the casks 
taken from the vat are at once immersed in water until the shortest day of the year is 
passed, and they (the casks full of must) have become accustomed to the cold.” 


It is evident from this passage, which we have translated 
without adding misleading glosses, that mus¢ preserved by 
the process described was held by Pliny to be different from 
wine. He does not confound the two things. Furthermore, 
he knew only this one way, that of immersing the casks in 
cold water, by which must could be preserved from fermenting 
and becoming wine. Cato and Columella give similar direc- 
tions about preserving must in the sweet state.{ But these 
writers do not talk “of preparing an unintoxicating wine,” 
and they do not intimate that mzs¢, preserved as such in a care- 
fully closed vessel which was kept immersed for a longer or 
shorter time in cold water, was ever regarded or used as 
wine. It is an important point that both these authors testify 
that must could be preserved in this way zo¢ longer than a year. 
Compare Cato, ‘‘De Re Rustica,” cxx., and Golumella, ‘“‘ De 


* There is no mention made by him or by other ancient writers of the employment 
of sulphur fumigation to prevent grape-juice from fermenting ; this is a modern device. 
The ancients added to their wines pitch, resin, iris, salt, pounded marble, and other 
strange things, as well as sulphur. But these ingredients are never set forth as used 
to ‘‘destroy the fermenting principle existing as yet undeveloped in the fresh must.” 
In the place where Pliny refers to the use of sulphur, it is in the preparation of a wine 
which he distinctly describes as passing through the process of fermentation (xiv. 20). On 
this subject consult for fuller information Wilson’s ‘‘ Wines of the Bible,” (p. 94). Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


+ Dr. Lawrie (Bib. Sac., xxvi., p. 166) in quoting this passage of Pliny has omit- 
ted the gue after vinum, and has given the loose and inaccurate translation : ‘‘ The me- 
dium quality among sweet wines is that which the Greeks call decyAevxoc, 7. ¢., always 
must.” It is unaccountable how Dr. Lawrie was led to make in his excellent paper a 
translation so clearly inadmissible. His false rendering really favors the cause of his 
opponents, and they have no reason to complain of it as an intentional perversion of 
Pliny’s. meaning. It represents him as characterizing preserved must as one of the 
sweet wines. This he is far from doing. 


¢ Chemists decidedly affirm that this process would only partially check fermentation. 
But partially fermented grape-juice was still called must. Comp. Varro, Zid. 1, 65. 
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Re Rustica,” Zzd, xii. 29. We protest against the misleading 
statement that Cato and Columella describe in these passages 
‘“‘the mode of preparing unintoxicating wine.” * They do not 
use in them the word vzzum, wine, at all, or speak of “ pre- 
paring” any kind of wine. They tell us how must may be 
made to remain must all the year, and not how unfermented 
grape-juice can be converted into ‘‘ unfermented wine.” Col- 
umella, indeed, begins by saying, “‘ mustum ut semper dulce 
tanguam recens permaneat sic factto. But in what sense he 
and Pliny must have understood semfer is evident from what 
he states at the close of his directions, ‘‘ Svc usgue 7n annum 
dulce permanebit.” ‘It will thus remain sweet for a year.” 
If modern chemistry has discovered methods of preserving 
unfermented grape-juice for a longer time, or so that it im- 
proves with age, these methods were not known to the an- 
cients. The name of o/d wine could in no sense be applied to 
the little grape-juice which the ancient Greeks and Romans 
might attempt to preserve for a year from fermentation. 
This must could not become old, and did not improve by age; 
and unless it was allowed to ferment, it could not become 
that old wine which, as our Lord testifies, was by common 
consent judged superior to new (Luke v. 39); and as long 
as it remained must, it could not be of benefit to the stomach. 

We need not occupy time in discussing the nature of the 
drink called protropum which is sometimes described as an 
unfermented wine. Protropum was prepared from the juice 
that flowed from the grapes by their own pressure one upon 
another. But this juice was not hindered from.fermenting. 
On the contrary, Pliny expressly tells us that it was allowed 
to ferment (//oc protinus diffusum lagenis suts defervere passt, 
xiv. ii.) Much has been written about defrutum and sapa (in 
Greek s‘vaeum and hepsema), which were preparations of 
grape-juice boiled down to some consistency. But we may be 
permitted to dismiss them by simply quoting what is said of 
them in Smith’s “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties”: 

‘‘These grape jellies, for they were nothing else, were used extensively for giving 


body to poor wines and making them keep, and entered as ingredients into many 
drinks” (Art. Vinum). 





* This is Dr. Samson’s language, not that of either Cato or Columella, as the readers 
of the ‘‘ Divine Law” would naturally suppose. 
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Similar preparations are still found in France and Italy and 
Syria, but they are not called wines, nor used as wines. We 
might as properly call molasses rum, as the Syrian dzbs wine. 
Murina or murrhina is spoken of by Pliny (xiv. 15); but he 
does zof tell us, as is often alleged, that it would not intoxi- 
cate. Plautus, as there quoted by Pliny, mentions murrhinam, 
passum, defrutum, mella together, from which Pliny simply 
concludes that murrhzna was classed not only among wines 
(vexa), but also among sweets (dulcia). Murrhina, as we 
learn from Festus, was murratum vinum, myrrhed wine. 
There were two kinds of myrrhed wine: the one was stupefy- 
ing, the other was a sweet aromatic drink. It is the latter that 
was sometimes reckoned among the sweets. But Aassum, also 
classed, owing to its lusciousness, among the sweets by Plau- 
tus, was clearly a fermented liquor; as we cannot doubt after 
reading the account given of its preparation by Columella.* 
At acertain period of Roman history this fermented Jassum 
as well as murrhina, was allowed to Roman women. So, also, 
was /ora, which, while a very weak, poor drink, was fermented. 
There is no evidence that murrhina was an unfermented drink, 
though it may have been weak, and, comparatively speaking, 
unintoxicating. 

Reference is frequently made to a wine prepared from the 
grape called zwerticula. This wine is mentioned both by 
Pliny and Columella. But there was nothing,yspecial in the 
way of preparing this wine. It is not of the wine, but the 
grape that Pliny says that it alone does not cause intoxication 
(xiv. 4, 4). And it is not of the wine, but of the grape that 
he tells us that we ought to call it sober (sobriam). This 
grape was not widely cultivated. The wine made of it was 
dull in operation, but it was certainly fermented ; for Pliny tells 
us that it could grow old, which must, or unfermented grape- 
juice, could not. If the wzze prepared from the grape zzerée- 
cula had not been the result of fermentation, Pliny would 
have drawn attention to this peculiarity: or, rather, he would 
not have called the drink wine; since he expressly states that 
it is by fermentation that mustum becomes vzxum, and he is 
always careful to discriminate between the two. The wine, 








* Lib. xii. 39. The fermentation is thus indicated: ‘‘ Deinde post xx. vel xxx. dies cum 
deferbuerit in alia vasa deliguare, etc.” 
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then, made of this variety of grape, though very weak, must 
have contained enough of alcohol to preserve it.* 

The Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, in his book on ‘“ Communion 
Wine” (p. 28), repeating in this as in other things what had 
been said by others, writes: ‘‘ Aristotle in his ‘ Meteorology’ 
(2. 4, ¢. 9),.speaking of sweet wine says: ‘It would not in- 
toxicate.’” But Mr. Thayer, and those from whom he copies, 
omit to mention that Aristotle, in the place cited, had just be- 
fore spoken of this yuuos, juice, as wine only in name and not 
in reality, and as not like wine. Then follow the words culled 
out from the passage, ‘‘ Wherefore also it does not intoxicate.” 
("Eorz 62 ovopartioivos, épy@ & obn gory: ov yap oivedns 6 yv"ss. 

4.6 nad ov peOdonxer.) Aristotle, then, in this passage testifies 
that whatever is properly called wine can intoxicate. We may 
add that Wilson (‘‘ Wines of the Bible,” p. 151) adduces 
proof that the sweet wine, which did not deserve to be called 
wine, referred to by Aristotle, had undergone a partial fermen- 
tation; and that it is only in the comparative sense, and not 
absolutely, his statement as to its non-intoxicating character 
is to be taken, 

Mr. Thayer, after quoting Aristotle as an authority for a 
sweet wine that would not intoxicate, immediately adds: 
‘*The same writer says that ‘ the wine of Arcadia was so thick, that it was necessary 
‘to scrape it from the skin bottles in which it was contained, and to dissolve the scrap- 


ings in water,’-—a fact which proves that it had not fermented; for, we repeat, fermented 
wine cannot be thickened by boiling.” 









But Aristotle says of this particular wine of Arcadia, that 
had become so thick, that it was dried up in its skin bottles 
by the smoke (x6 rob nanxvod). It can be shown by experi- 
ment that the watery parts of wine kept in skin bottles, when 
exposed to the action of smoke, will evaporate, and leave the 
remaining wine so much the thicker and stronger. 

But we will turn for the sake of variety to Dr. C. H. 
Fowler, who is always decisive, clear, and strong, and “ flings 
at your head conviction in the lump.” ‘ Columella,” he 
informs us, ‘contemporary with the apostles, says that in 
Italy and Greece it was common to boil the wines.” (‘‘ Wines 















* In Wilson’s “ Wines of the Bible,” pp. 151, 2, 6, illustrations are given of drinks 
being spoken of as harmless, innocent, and non-intoxicating, which yet were fermented. 
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of the Bible,” p. 17). And this, we have simply to observe, is 
still the case with wines that are both fermented and intoxicat- 
ing, as every one who has paid any attention to this subject 
should know. Speaking of the wines of the East, the Rev. 
Henry Homes writes (8726. Sac. v. 292): ‘‘ Whether boiled 
or not, whether sweet or sour, all the known wines are intoxi- 
cating.” Again Mr. Homes writes: 

‘‘The boiling which some give their ‘must’ to secure a wine that will keep better, 
should not be confounded with the boiling of the same ‘must’ to make sugar and mo- 
lasses.”* 

But let us attend further to Dr. Fowler's style of adducing 
testimony. On the same page (17) he states: 


‘*Horace says: ‘There is no wine sweeter to drink than Lesbian ; that it was like 
nectar, and perfectly harmless, and would not produce intoxication.’ This evidence 
might be extended for hours. They not only preserved the wine unfermented, but 
even the grapes. Josephus mentions the fortress of Masada, in Palestine, built by 
Herod. He says: ‘ Here was laid up corn in large quantities; here was also wine and 
oil in abundance, with all kinds of pulse and dates heaped together. These fruits 
were also fresh and full ripe, and no way inferior to such fruits newly laid in, although 
they were little short of a hundred years from the laying in of these provisions.’” 


Dr. Fowler makes this quotation from Josephus (“ Jewish 
War,” Book VII., chap. 8), for the purpose of proving ‘ that 
they not only preserved the wine unfermented, but even 
grapes.” But Josephus speaks in the passage neither of un- 
fermented wine nor of grapes; and he attributes the fresh- 
ness of the stores in Masada after so long a time, not to the 
art of man, but solely to the climate of the place. Dr. 
Fowler must have presumed on having very simple, unreflect- 
ing readers when he made this quotation from Josephus, and 
so must Dr. Lees, from whom he copies. But we must not 
forget the pretended quotation from Horace. Dr. Fowler at- 
taches such importance to it, that on the same page he actual- 
ly repeats it, using these words: 


‘* Horace, you remember, says: ‘There is no wine sweeter to drink than Lesbian; 
like nectar, will not produce intoxication.” 

It is difficult for one who cannot consult Horace to credit 
what we say. But from a tolerable familiarity with that au- 
thor, and as the result of a careful examination, we are able to 





* The Congregationalist, Sept. 6, 1876. 
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affirm that he nowhere employs the language twice attributed 
to him. Dr. Fowler, after quoting Horace, truly declares: 
“This evidence might be extended for hours.” There is no 
doubt of it, if the writer would only go on inventing evidence. 
We will state what Horace does say about Lesbian wine, because 
the greatest importance has been attached to his words. He 
speaks of it in an amatory ode, which contains highly ornamen- 
tal, and hyperbolical, and hypocritical expressions, addressed 
to a woman named Tyndaris, whom the poet would entice to 
visit him in the country, and to spend some time with him 
there. She was in the habit of keeping bad company, and had 
been ill-used by her paramour Cyrus when he was in a drunken 
fury. That she may not dread such abuse from him, Horace 
tells her: “ Wc ¢unocentis pocula Lesbti Duces sub umbra” 
(Carm., Lib. i. 17). ‘Here you will quaff in the shade 
cups of harmless Lesbian.” This is what Horace says of the 
Lesbian wine to which he would treat a woman of loose char- 
acter, if she would come and stay with him a while. He 
merely calls the Lesbian wine “harmless” or ‘“ innocent,” 
and does not even say that it is ‘perfectly harmless.” All 
else is Dr. Fowler’s, a trace of which is not to be found in 
Horace. If Horace were told of the use made of the ex- 

pression zznocentis Lesbit, innocent Lesbian, how he would 
laugh at the folly of his critics! He would order them to be 
dosed with hellebore that they might be brought to their 
senses. If any one wishes to satisfy his mind in regard to 
the true character of Lesbian wine, he need only read the 
close of the ninth epode of Horace (where he calls to his boy 
to bring him Lesbian and other wines), and he will see that 
in the view of the poet “innocent Lesbian” possessed the 
potency which is commonly ascribed to wine. The purpose 
for which the poet there desires it is to banish care and fear 
(curam metumgue). Clement of Alexandria (‘‘ Pedagogus,” 
bk. II., chap. 2), actually warns Christians against desiring 
“the pleasant-breathing Lesbian.” 

We have now to speak of f/¢ered wines. How often, in our 
examination of the Unfermented Wine literature, have we met 
with the statement, made on the alleged authority of Pliny, 
that “the most useful wine had @// its strength broken by the 
filter!” The Rev. B. Parsons, the author of “ Anti-Bacchus,” 
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in another work, entitled “The Wine Question Settled,” thus 
discourses : 


‘*Pliny tells us that wines were thus filtered to destroy their strength or spirit, and 
that the wines which had all their strength—not, mind ye, a part, but omnibus viribus, 
all their strength broken by the filter—were the best wines.” 

This extract is given in the “ Temperance Bible Commentary ” 
as a true statement of what Pliny wrote. Again, in the same 
Commentary, in a note, p. 278, we read: “‘ Wines are rendered 
old and deprived of all their force by filtering. —Puiny.” These 
pretended quotations from Pliny have been repeated by writers 
and lecturers times without number. But every one, by con- 
sulting Pliny (xxiii. 24), can perceive that what he really tells 
us is, that the wine most useful for all classes, the gentry and 
the common people, is that which has its strength broken by 
the filter. We need, then, to modify Mr. Parsons’ forcible way 
of putting the case, and to say that Pliny tells us that the wines 
that had, mind ye, zo¢ a// their strength, but simply their strength 
broken by the filter, were most useful for all in cases of sick- 
ness. Pliny, too, in the passage referred to, makes it evident 
that the liquor which was filtered had undergone fermentation, 
and had, in this way, acquired strength, or had passed from 
must into wine. We do not read in ancient writers of filtered 
must, but of filtered wine. Modern chemistry, too, has estab- 
lished that the filtering of must would not prevent its fermen- 
tation. 

“It is not until the fermentation is considerably advanced that ‘the gluten is precipi- 
tated in such quantity that it can be so separated by the filter as to prevent entirely the 
further fermentation of the liquor.”* 

The luxurious revelers that are rebuked in the sixth chapter 
of Amos, are described in the sixth verse as those “that drink 
wine in bowls.” The Authorized Version has here a sufficiently 
correct rendering of the original Hebrew. But in the Septuagint 
this inaccurate translation is given: of xivovres rov divhispévov 
oivov, “who drink filtered wine.” Certainly the authors of the 
Greek version must have regarded filtered wine as still possess- 
ing some inebriating power, or they could not have repre- 
sented it as the favorite drink of the sinners that were “at ease 
in Zion.” 





* Berzelius. Traité de Chimie, quoted by Dr. Maclean, Princeton Review, April, 
1841, p. 298. 
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We will now consider a passage of Columella which has 
been often adduced as a decisive proof that there was a real, 
good, wholesome wine, known to the Romans, which had not 
undergone fermentation. It is contained in his work, “ De Re 
Rustica,” xii, 27: 

Vinum dulce sic facere oportet, Uvas legito, in Sole per triduum expandito, quarto die 
meridiano tempore calidas uvas proculcato, mustum lixivium, hoc est, antequam praelo pres- 
sum sit quod in lacum musti fluxerit, tollito; cum deferbuerit in sextarios quinquaginta 


tridem bene pinsitam nec plus unciae pondere addito, vinum a facibus eliquatum diffundito. 
Hoc vinum erit suave, firmum, corpori salubre. 


This passage we thus translate : 


‘* Sweet wine* is to be made in this way—Gather the grapes, spread them out in the 
sun for three days; on the fourth day, at noon, tread the warm grapes ; take away the 
mustum lixivium, that is, the must that has flowed into the vat without being squeezed 
out by the press. When it has ceased to ferment, add well-pounded iris, not exceeding 
one ounce in weight to fifty sextarii (of the liquor). Pour off the wine clarified from 
the feces. This wine will be sweet, firm, wholesome to the body.” : 


This was, undoubtedly, a real, fermented wine. It is treated 
as such in the excellent article Vim, in Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities,” where the verb deferbuerzt 
is understood, as we have taken it, to denote the completion 
of fermentation, Observe that Columella is telling us in this 
passage how to make sweet wine, vinum dulce, not how to pre- 
serve must in the sweet state.» When he elsewhere (xii. 29) 
describes the way of preserving must from fermenting, he is 
careful to avoid calling it wine. Note, too, that in the begin- 
ning of this passage we find the liquor out of which sweet wine 
is to be made called twice by the name of mustum. At the 
close of the passage the name mzastum is dropped, and in 
place of it the designation vzzum is used. And, further, ob- 
serve that the fatal word.deferbuerzt, which is commonly em- 





* In the English language we call must, or the fresh expressed juice of the grape, 
sweet wine and new wine, but not wixe simply without either of these qualifying epi- 
thets. But Columella is speaking here, not of mustum, but of vinum dulce, a manufac- 
tured sweet wine, which is made from mzstum, but which is not to be confounded with 
mustum. The ambiguity of the English expression ‘‘ sweet wine,” which is applied to 
must and to the various kinds of manufactured sweet wines which are fermented and 
intoxicating, it is important to bear in mind. When the expressed juice of the grape is 
partially fermented, and hence intoxicating, it is still customary to call it must, new 
wine, and sweet wine. In summer weather in a very few hours a considerable quantity 
of alcohol is formed in the purest grape-juice if exposed to the air. Accordingly, 7ivosh, 
must, or new wine, is treated ia the O. T. as an intoxicant (Hos. iv. 11); and so is the 
corresponding Greek word Gleukos in the New Testament (Acts ii. 13). In the East, 
when zew wine is abundant, intoxication is still found in its most disgusting forms. 
See B76. Sac. for January, 1869, p. 180. 
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ployed to denote the completion of fermentation, stands be- 
tween the mus/um and the vinum. The liquor that had been 
before the use of deferbuertt twice denominated mustum, is 
after its use twice called vzzum. That Columella, like Varro 
and Pliny and the world in general. regarded the process of 
fermentation as that which converted mustum into vinum, 
may be seen by consulting Zz. xii. 25. Note, too, that he 
does not speak of this mastum, out of which vzxum dulce is to 
be made, as needing to be at once removed from the vat, and 
carefully secluded from the air by being closed up in a sealed 
vessel (comp. xii. 29), and so put into cold water. But he 
only directs ‘‘ take away,” 7. ¢., the liquor from the vat. The 
word diffundere, which he next employs in ordering a second 
removal of the liquor, and which we have translated “ pour 

ff,” is the usual expression denoting the pouring of the wine 
out of the do/zum or open tub in which it was suffered to fer- 
ment, into the smaller vessels or casks (amphore or cadz), in 
which it was sealed up, and kept, that its quality might be im- 
proved.* No good Latia scholar who had any acquaintance 
with the writers, ‘‘De Re Rustica,” could hesitate in declar- 
ing the wzzum dulce as above described by Columella to be a 
fermented liquor. But this wine coudd not have been fermented, 
we are told. Why not? The only reason given which we need 
notice is this one: 


‘*The grapes were spread out to the heat of the sun long enough to thicken the juice 
to the degree known to prevent fermentation.’ 


So Dr. Lees assures us in his ‘‘ Wines, Ancient and Mod- 
ern.” But is it true that grapes dried in the heat of the sun 
are thereby prev ented from yielding a juice that will ferment ? 
Unfortunately it so happens that the statements which Dr. 
Lees makes with the greatest positiveness are not rarely dis- 
covered to be utterly baseless. This remark applies emphati- 
cally to the case in hand. Dr. Lees should have known that 
grapes can be dried in the sun not only three or four, but even 
ten days, and yet their juice will yield a genuine fermented 
wine: 


‘‘Grapes were anciently trodden after being exposed on a level floor to the action of 
the solar rays for TEN days, and were then placed in the shade for five days more, in 

*Ciemm. ae ‘The Life of the Greeks and Romans,” by Guhl and Koner, pp. 456-7 of 
English translation. 
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order to mature the saccharine matter. This practice is still followed in certain cases 
in one or two of the islands of the Greek Archipelago ; at St. Lucar, in Spain; in Italy, 
at least in Calabria, and in a few of the northeastern departments of France. The fer- 
mentation is facilitated greatly by this process.” * 

So much for Dr. Lees’ assertion that grapes spread out for 
three days to the heat of the sun would have their juice thick- 
ened (0 the degree known to prevent fermentation. We could 
disprove this statement by a cloud of witnesses, but let one 
more testimony suffice: 

‘*The methods of making wine in Lebanon may be reduced to three ; (a). The must 
is fermented without desiccation or boiling. Little is made in this way, and except in 
cool localities it does not keep well, though ‘possessing rather strong intoxicating 
powers’; (/). The must is boiled down about four or five per cent., and then fer- 
mented ; (c). Zhe grapes are dried in the sun from five to ten days, till the stems are dry ; 
they are then pressed, and must, skins, stems, and all, are put into open jars to fer- 
ment about a month. This wine keeps better, and will sometimes burn.” + 


Our readers must pardon us for taking notice of the use made 
of a phrase found in Herodotus. He tells us (£2. ii. 37) that 
otvos ajeréhevos Was given to the Egyptian priests. This simply 
denotes wine of the vine. But the advocates of the Unfer- 
mented Wine theory contend that it must mean fresh grape- 
juice, or that “unfermented wine” which they scent everywhere. 
There is, however, nothing in the expression to suggest this 
meaning. When we read in Scripture that “ Noah planted a 
vineyard ; and he drank of the wine,” this was surely wine of 
the vine. If Herodotus had had occasion to speak of ‘it he 
would have called it ofvos au7élivo:. The fact is, Herodotus, 
in employing this designation, which is peculiar to him, wished 
to distinguish wine of the grape-vine from wine of barley (o7vos 
én nphéc@v il, 77), and palm wine (otvos porvinyio;.ii, 86), of all 
of which he makes mention in the second book of his History. 
Herodotus tells us that Cleomenes, King of Sparta, was rendered 
mad by his having become a drinker of wine unmixed with 
water (axpytoro7ns vi. 84). This one fact, and we could in- 
stance others, if it were necessary, shows that when Herodotus 
speaks of wine he means a drink that could produce intoxica- 
tion. We might have omitted this reference to Herodotus, had 
it not been that Bishop Lowth, in his Notes on Isaiah, chap- 


* Redding ‘‘On Wines,” p. 55. 


+ Bib. Sac., January, 1869, p. 168, Abridged from Eli Smith’s ‘‘ Wines of Mount 
Lebanon.” 
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ter v., speaks of ovo; dyuédivos as the fresh juice pressed from 
the grape. This is an obvious inadvertence which he has com- 
mitted, as we have shown from Herodotus, 

We have been studying the usage of ancient Greek and Ro- 
man authors to ascertain what they understood by the term 
wine. If any one desires evidence outside of the Canonical 
Scriptures, as to what the Jews understood by the same term, 
let him read Ecclesiasticus, xxxi. 25-30, where he will find 
Jesus, the son of Sirach, the highest uninspired moralist, testi- 
fying that the good wine that was as life to a man, and that 
made the heart glad, was the wine that destroyed many. Philo, 
too (born B.c. 20, died a.p. 54), in telling us of the ancients, 
and how they drank wine, as distinguished from the people of 
his own time, writes: “ Knowing, therefore, that the use and 
enjoyment of wine require much care, they did not drink un- 
mixed wine either in great quantities or at all times, but only in 
moderation and on fitting occasions” (“ About the Planting of 
Noah,” xxxix.) This passage lets us see that to a Jew, living 
when our Lord was on earth, whatever was called wine was a 
source of danger. As the result of our investigations we dare, 
unhesitatingly, affirm that a Greek, a Roman, and a Jew must 
have had suggested ‘to them by the mention of the simple, un- 
qualified word wine, a drink which could be abused so as to 
produce intoxication. DunLop Moore. 


+ 
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_f 
HORACE BUSHNELL* 


R. BUSHNELL made for himself a place in letters, 
society, and religion, which not only justifies a compe- 
tent memoir, but makes it full of interest and profit, even if it 
be occasionally enigmatical. No more suitable persons to write 
it could be found than the very accomplished ladies who con- 
stitute his surviving family. In their tender and admiring 
sketches we detect signs of the heredity of genius; also of the 
model husband and father in the model Christian household. 
They have enlisted the aid of appreciating friends and coad- 
jutors of the distinguished subject of the memoir; especially 
the more eminent of those who supported him in the great 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical conflicts excited by his polemical 
publications. His own letters, and the copious extracts from 
his writings, give it a sufficient flavor of autobiography, to 
heighten its interest. They make it almost such a portraiture 
of his life, aims, gifts, and influence, as he himself might have 
drawn. On the whole, the book enhances our estimate of Dr. 
Bushnell, as it opens to us more fully his interior and riper life, 
in the free play of his communings with his family, his friends, 
and his God. That, so far as the protracted conflicts, resulting 
from his stupendous attempts to disintegrate and reconstruct 
some cardinal Christian doctrines, are concerned, the case should 
be so put as to give all honor to him, and scant justice to his 
opponents, is only natural. It presents the unaffected view 
inevitable to the respected authors, with their surroundings and 
perspective. Moreover, with the most scrupulous intent of 
avoiding all injustice to any, to vindicate his assailants was not 
their proper office. If more needs to be said to set them in a 
true light, it, of right, devolves on others. 


* “Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell." New York: Harper and Brothers. 
(114) 
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The formative influences which operated upon a genius so 
original and unique, not only to shape him into the man he 
was, but to impart that bias to his religious convictions and 
culture which determined his peculiar career, should not be 
overlooked. Finding his early experience and training in a 
Connecticut agricultural town and family, duplicated ia our 
own, even down to certain unusual details; some of these 
moulding influences stand very vividly before us. We recall 
the puritanical, almost Jewish, Sabbath observance ; church- 
going through wintry blasts into the unwarmed “ meeting- 
house,” to hear theology reasoned out through two sermons; 
the drill in the Shorter Catechism ; the common school with 
its rough oaken seats, and sometimes rougher teachers; the 
toilsome industry which extorted a frugal subsistence from 
rocky soils; or by the slow process of handiwork, in produc- 
ing what steam, electricity, and machinery will now yield in 
vastly greater profusion, and superior quality, to a tithe of the 
labor. We now seem to hear the rattle of the household spin- 
ning-wheel, to produce the thread or yarn, for the very weav- 
ing of which was paid double what the same amount of cloth 
already finished, and better fitted for the same use, would now 
cost. It is scarcely possible for those whose lives do not run 
back of the half century now closing, to conceive of the severe 
style of life and manners then prevalent from dire necessity. The 
most life-like picture of it, by Dr. Bushnell, in his address on 
the “Age of Homespun,” before an agricultural fair in his 
native county, quoted in this Memoir, sets it before the “ gen- 
eration following” as none without his sharp experience of it, 
and his power of word-painting, could have done. 

Dr. Bushnell, born in the year 1802, entered Yale College in 
1823; toughened by his previous rugged, but well-disciplined 
life, for energetic and successful work as a student. Here he 
was faczle princeps both as an intellectual and physical athlete. 
He had previously joined the church, and made a solemn con- 
secration of himself to God. In college, however, he lapsed 
into deadness and darkness, but not into vice or immorality. 
After a period of teaching and successful editing of the New 
York Fournal of Commerce, he began the study of law, and 
in due time became a tutor in his 4A/ma Mater, where he still 
further prosecuted his legal studies, and became prepared for 
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admission to the Bar. Toward the close of his tutorship he 
was overtaken by the great revival of 1831, so celebrated in 
the religious annals of that college. This divine breath re- 
kindled his religious feelings, and if it did not solve his doubts, 
at least put them for the time in abeyance. It led him to 
change his profession, and enter upon study preparatory to 
the sacred ministry, in the Yale Theological Seminary, in the 
autumn of 1831. In the tutorship we, being then a student, 
first knew of him, and, without intimacy, continued to know 
him, in different ways, and on different sides, through his life. 
We too participated in the same great awakening in which 
the “still small voice” of the Spirit was so mighty, that for 
days the usual din of conversation at meals in the great din- 
ing-hall was hushed into very whispers. We entered the 
same seminary a year later, and afterward had our experience 
in the tutorship of the college. Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor 
was the professor of theology, the great light of the semi- 
nary, the acknowledged head of what was then known as the 
New Divinity party, in the zenith of his fame and influence ; 
of imperial power of intellect, person, and manners, to charm 
young men, and make him pre-eminent among his brethren. 
For ourselves he had other attractions. From him we had 
received baptism, and he had been the revered pastor of our 
childhood. ‘ 

~ Coming thus disciplined to his studies for the ministry, Mr. 
Bushnell brought to the work intense intellectual activity, ap- 
plication, and fecundity : an imagination of rare exuberance ; a 
ready faculty of intuition, sufficient in his estimation to super- 
sede the utility of logic as a law to discursive thought, and to 
overshadow the light of mental and moral philosophy (pp. 62—3— 
4); aquick insight into men and things; a sagacity in practical 
affairs seldom surpassed; a strong emotional nature; great 
will-force ; a proud and independent spirit, self-asserting and 
self-reliant, not only to the right extent of calling no man 
master, but still further, of seldom allowing any man or men 
of the past or present to be his helpers. With one or two 
exceptions he little cared, or felt the need to learn, the judg- 
ments of the great masters of human thought, or of the 
theology of the Church itself, as embodied in its treatises and 
creeds, 
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Our limits compel us to minimize even the outline of 
antecedent and contemporaneous polemics, doctrine, and life 
which brought into being the New ‘Haven school. With- 
out this, its position, merits, and defects, and those of its great 
founder and expositor (Dr. Taylor), cannot be understood ; 
and, unless these are in some degree understood, the forma- 
tive influence of his live lecture-room upon Dr. Bushnell’s 
development, interacting with all that he brought to it, can- 
not be seen. We can barely intimate some salient points. 

It is not strange that in the wake of the elder Edwards’ 
treatises on the Will, Original Sin, and the Nature of Virtue, 
a succession of acute, if rather narrow, thinkers should have 
arisen, who treated theology from the side of psychology and 
metaphysics, often characterized by a wiry astuteness, but 
more and more aloof from the exegetical, christological, and 
historical methods. Account for it as we may, this was nar- 
rowed and intensified by the younger Edwards, who, inherit- 
ing more than his father’s dialectic keenness and subtlety, 
lacked his breadth of view and his wealth of imagination and 
emotion. His analysis of the Atonement as a mere expedient 
of divine benevolence to promote greater happiness in the 
universe than would result from the punishment of those saved 
through it, so largely adopted in New England, was followed 
by a decreasing prominence of Christ as the central element 
in all good preaching, conversion, holy living, and the entire 
Christian consciousness. Not that there was any denial or 
conscious undervaluation of Christ and His cross, but that 
other matters crept too much into the foreground. 

The theological mind tasked itself in endless discussions 
about the human will and its power—independent and de- 
pendent—to comply with the conditions of salvation; and these 


‘as related to predestination, election, divine sovereignty, and 


decrees. Incidentally, discussion might circle around the 
Trinity, Incarnation, and other topics. But it centred here, 
running into such collateral or involved questions as the per- 
fect ability and free-agency, otherwise called natural ability, 
of the sinner to obey the commands of God on the one hand, 
and the relation of his activity and destiny to God’s sover- 
eign and unfrustrable decree on the other. 

At length the pivotal point of conversion came widely to be 
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esteemed and treated as not primarily faith in Christ and sub- 
mission to God’s righteousness in Him, but submission to 
God's sovereignty; to His election or decree in determining 
their destiny. This befitted a corresponding theory of the 
nature of virtue, resolving it into a sort of superhuman or 
contra-rational readiness for self-immolation. The essence 
of right feeling and principle was resolved by Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins and his successors into “ disinterested benevolence,” 
interpreted and applied in the slang phrase of the day as a 
‘willingness to be damned for the glory of God.” If this 
was in any way a caricature, there was something often set 
forth as the essence of genuine conversion and Christian 
piety, which, if more ‘decent and refined in form, might as 
readily be mistaken for it as one photograph of a man 
for another. It takes strong cases to illustrate principles. 
But that this is no fancy sketch, let an extract from 
the late Dr. Henry B. Smith’s article on the ‘ Theological 
System of Emmons” attest. Even in his extremest views, 
this divine had a considerable following. That in greater or 
less measure it became the fashion to place submission to the 
divine destination in front of submission to Christ as ‘“ the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth,” 
needs no proof to him whose memory recalls much preaching 
and teaching of that era. Others can satisfy themselves, on 
this point, by looking at the accounts of revivals near the be- 
ginning of this century in the Coxnecticut Evangelical Maga- 
zine and elsewhere. He will see that they largely fix convic- 
tion of sin in self-condemnation for enmity to the divine decrees 
and election, and speak of submission to the divine sovereignty 
in conversion as the grand product and criterion of the new 
birth; these being very largely in place of the law which 
slays, and Christ who makes alive. But to our quotation 
from Dr. Smith—beyond all writers that we have known, 
evincing a masterly insight into New England theology: 

‘*Dr. Emmons was the keenest of the old-school divines of New England, and, in 
some points, the forerunner of its new school. He believed in the divinity of Christ, 
the Incarnation, and the Trinity--rejecting, however, in opposition to Hopkins, the 
eternal generation of the Son, and even stigmatizing it as eternal nonsense. He car- 
ried divine sovereignty to its acme, while he maintained that man has natural ability to 
frustrate the divine decrees. He pressed the divine efficiency to an extreme which few 


Calvinists have dared to do, making it extend as creative to all events and all the acts 
of the creature, sin not excepted ; and, at the same time, he held to the entire freedom 
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and responsibility of the creature. So strictly did he believe that the glory of God is 
the great end of creation, that he also asserted that sin is necessary to the greatest 
good, and that a willingness to be lost is the chief test of regeneration. His ethical 
theory enforced an impartial and disinterested benevolence as the essence of true vir- 
tue—a benevolence so comprehensive as to include all the good of all beings, and so 
disinterested that all self-love, if not repudiated, is merged in this universal good-will. 
Of the ‘five points’ of the Calvinistic System—excepting that of a limited atonement— 
he was so constant an advocate, that they formed the staple of his Sunday afternoon 
inferences from his Sunday morning discourses. The decrees he declared to be the 
fundamental doctrine of ‘the Gospel.’ He froved that ‘it is absolutely necessary to ap- 
prove of the doctrine of reprobation in order to be saved,” (ii. 402). (See ‘‘ Faith and 
Philosophy,” by Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D., p. 219). 

Dr. Taylor and his coadjutors found, or cut, their way out 
of this arctic system, parts of which had already been strenu- 
ously opposed by his theological teachers, President Dwight, 
Smalley, and others. Unhappily this way was not that of ade- 
quately lifting Christ to the forefront, as the grand objective 
and subjective power of God unto salvation, to be offered as 
such to the sinner, lost and helpless in himself, in place of the 
hyper-calvinistic predestination which before had largely 
usurped his prerogative. He rather insisted, first of all, on the 
plenary ability of the sinner to obey God in repentance and con- 
version, and on such an explication of the divine agency, sover- 
eignty, and predestination as no way practically or theoreti- 
cally hindered the instant exercise of it in full obedience to 
the Gospel. He maintained this plenary ability of the sin- 
ner, proprits virtbus to turn to God, although insisting that 
he never wou/d do this unmoved by the Holy Spirit. He ac- 
cordingly maintained the absolute autonomy of the human 
will, its full power of contrary choice; limited all moral qual- 
ity to acts of choice; substituted for the “disinterested be- 
nevolence” theory of virtue the opposite view, that “ self- 
love, or the desire of happiness, is the primary cause or reason 

of all acts of preference or choice which supremely fix 
on any object.”—Chrzstzan Spectator, 1829, p. 24 This 
absolute autonomy of the will was made fundamental in the 
theodicy of the scheme. It was no novelty for it to account 
for the origin and present degree of sin by the supposed un- 
controllable nature of free agency. It is not our purpose 
here to criticise this system. We wish simply to show the 
influences acting on Dr. Bushnell’s mind at this formative 
period; and especially to note, that human ability and self- 
love had come in place of the divine sovereignty and disin- 
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terested benevolence before dominant, and that practically 
each stood too much where Christ ought to stand, “that in 
all things He might have the pre-eminence.” 

This system came in various degrees athwart, not only the 
forms of ‘‘ New England theology” before described—once 
much idolized, now acknowledged to be “ provincial” by 
Dr. Leonard Bacon (‘ Life,” pp. 245-6), but the simple Cal- 
vinism of the Shorter Catechism, then in general use in New 
England, as also the “Old Calvinism” of the Presbyterian 
Church, and of New England before the last hundred years. 

When we consider that Dr. Bushnell, who was getting al- 
ready deep in Coleridge, found the controversies without and 
within the lecture-room, thus rife over what he calls— 

“The Theologic wars of only the century past—the Supralapsarians and Sublapsa- 
rians; the Arminianizers and the true Calvinists ; the Pelagians and Augustinians; 
the Tasters and the Exercisers ; exercisers by Divine efficiency and by human self- 
efficiency ; the love-to-being-in-general virtue; the willingness to be damned virtue, 
and the love to one’s greatest happiness virtue ; no ability, all ability, and moral and 
natural ability distinguished ; disciples by a new creating act of Omnipotence, and by 
change of governing purpose,” etc. (“* Christ in Theology,” pp. 5-6). 

—It is not surprising that with his mental constitution and 
training, he should recoil from them as too ‘“‘ mechanical. ” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that much stalwart piety, 
however often one-sided or ungenial, did not flourish under 
the hyper-calvinistic regimen before depicted, among a peo- 
ple sturdy enough for a time to bear it, and finding withal— 


“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds, 
In the believer’s ear ;” 


in the Bible which: they faithfully read; in their books of de- 
votion which they carefully studied; in parts of the Shorter 
Catechism, familiar as household words ; in the hymns in which 
they made melody in their hearts unto God; in sermons which 
still lifted up Christ and His cross, though too much as a back- 
ground, when they should have been a foreground to God's 
sovereignty and man’s need. Otherwise a system so re- 
pellent had sooner become intolerable. We are the last to 
leave room for a moment’s suspicion, even by implication, that 
we do not consider predestination and divine sovereignty, de- 
crees, and election of eminent importance to a sound theol- 
ogy, and, when rightly used, a strong support of Christian 
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resignation, hope, and trust. We believe all this. But we 
do not believe that they are to be put foremost in answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” On the other 
hand, we are of opinion that this then new theology for a 
time, even in what we think its exaggeration of human ability, 
served to open the way for the free course of the Gospel and 
revivals, by breaking the dead-lock into which these iron-clad 
metaphysics had brought it. But while it gave movement, it 
was movement of unrest rather than of poise between progres- 
sion and permanence. Human ability could never stop short 
of either lowering the standard of piety to its own measure, 
or finding its strength in conscious weakness, becoming thus 
empowered to ‘do all things through Christ strengthen- 
ing” it. 

It must be confessed, too, that the style of theologizing and- 
philosophizing in these successive schools and controversies, 
was too much in the way of scholastic webs of keen logical 
deduction from inadequate premises; and too little in the 
way of that intuitive insight or beholding of God and the 
unfoldings of Him, as also of primary, moral, and religious 
truths, in the light of nature, of conscience, of revelation, and 
of the Spirit. It is by intuition that we get the first premises 
for all reasoning. Logic rightly applied affords the laws or 
tests of sound reasoning from such premises. Now, right un- 
derstanding and progress in knowledge, divineyor human, de- 
pend upon the due equipoise of the intuitive and discursive 
methods—avoiding excess or defect of either. Those who 
err on the extreme of exalting intuition and depreciating logic, 
are likely to run into mysticism, high or low, to mistake vague 
glimpses for well-defined and authenticated truth, to exalt the 
unproved, and indemonstrable truths of their own party or 
sect (zdola trzbus), to the rank of intuitive truths. Those who 
run to excess of logic, instead of zztuzng those divine ob- 
jects and first truths which alone form the adequate materials 
and sources for logical deduction, as well as spiritual insight 
and feeling, go on deducing abstraction from abstraction, tillthus 
drawn out to a ghostly thinness, they can sustain only a starve- 
ling and sepulchral piety. By this remorseless process the 
prayers of the unregenerate were often proved to a Q.E. D., 
to be only adding to sin, and hindering salvation, so that souls 
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conscious of being unconverted, or in fear of being so, were man- 
acled by these split-hairs of logic in their very attempts to call 
on God; so held fast in impenitence, or in a thrall-like spirit of 
bondage. It must be confessed that logic was overdone, intuition 
too much narrowed in the schools and controversies with which 
Dr. Bushnell’s forming theology came in contact.* This ac- 
counts for their failing to have the intuitional theory of the 
nature of right. All this must be borne in mind, as we find 
him rebounding from it to a reliance on intuition and con- 
tempt of logic, while he certainly brought the person of 
Christ into the foreground, but unhappily not as a propitia- 
tory offering for sin; so in this way feeling for Him, if haply 
he might find Him. 

It cannot be overlooked, withal, that about this time arose 
distempered views of revivals, to which we may again recur ; 
bitter controversies about new measures and old measures 
for their production; a morbid growth of societies for effect- 
ing moral reforms by pledges to abstain from tobacco, me tt, 
tea, coffee, also for abolishing slavery and other evils. These 
had sprung up in the wake of the Total Abstinence Society, 
that had effected a most beneficent disuse, in place of the 
enormous abuse, of intoxicating drinks. They were coarse, 
denunciatory, overbearing, and divisive in their methods ; till 
pastors, congregations, and well-conducted people began to 
be stunned and staggered, by what Dr. Nathaniel Hewit 
styled ‘the everlasting ding-dong of moral machinery.” The 
class of finer minds was large and growing, that sympathized 
with Bushnell in a recoil from these abnormities, sometimes 





* Emmons, and his followers afterhim, had a regulation style of sermons which 
consisted in establishing some thesis, and drawing a string of inferences from it; the 
former part sometimes much shorter, sometimes the two parts about equal in length. 
Sometimes establishing the thesis occupied the morning sermon, the inferences that of 
the afternoon. Can this generation understand the intellectual drill of rural congrega- 
tions that could enjoy this double portion of abstract discussion Sabbath after Sabbath, 
morning and afternoon? Dr. Emmons, preaching in New Haven once, drew a large 
concourse on account of his celebrity, who were on the stretch to catch his words, as 
they were spoken in alowtone. Professor Kingsley, after the service, congratulated 
him that he had an audience so attentive ; to which he curtly replied : “I always find 
that people will attend, if you give them anything to attend to.” Being asked why 
most ministers have so few inferences in their sermons, he answered, ‘‘ Because they 
have nothing to infer from.” A minister of this school reading a sermon with a long 
chain of inferences at a ministerial meeting, called forth the criticism that his “ sermon 
was like the beast in Revelation, whose power was in his tail.” 
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swollen to monstrosities. It is proper to add, that Dr. Taylor, 
and most of those in accord and in controversy with him, had 
a keen disrelish of all this. Sporadic cases of perfectionism 
also broke out, one of which, in the seminary itself, was Noyes, 
afterwards head of the Oneida Community. 

In the midst of, and co-working with all this, the admiring 
study of Coleridge became a powerful factor in his develop- 
ment. He tells us, ‘‘ By and by it fell to me to begin the read- 
ing of Coleridge. For a whole half year I was buried under 
his ‘Aids to Reflection.’” He was unsparing in his criti- 
cism and condemnation of most authors, and even thought 
the world would be the better if a considerable part of its 
great libraries were burned. When once ‘quietly asked 
what authors he did like, he mentioned two or three, but 
finally demolished them all but Coleridge.’ Says his friend, 
Rev. J. H. Twichell, “I have often heard him say, he was 
more indebted to Coleridge than to any extra-Scriptural au- 
thor” (“ Life,” pp. 208-9 and 498). This is saying a great 
deal, and probably accounts for a great deal. 

We have no space to set forth the prodigious influence ex- 
erted by Coleridge’s writings upon many leaders of American 
thought who became enchanted with him, in the formative 
period of their thinking and opinions from forty to fifty years 
ago; much less to explain the rationale of it, or of its varied 
effects on different minds. We must now content ourselves 
with tracing some of the influences of the great poet-philos- 
opher upon one who, though no admirer of philosophy, was 
very much of a poet, even if he never wrote in verse. Dr. 
Bushnell was in the highest sense an original thinker, though 
the germs of many of his peculiar opinions appear in the au- 
thor he most studied and admired; even as not a few of Cole- 
ridge’s own can be traced to Schelling, and back to Kant. 

Beginning with Coleridge's terrible denunciations of Paley’s 
“Moral Philosophy” as to its founding virtue in pleasure, 
happiness, or expediency, we never knew one charged from 
this electric battery, who did not feel a counter shock on hear- 
ing the analysis of the subject given by Dr. Taylor at the 
opposite pole. Here was usually the entering wedge of dif- 
ferences between him and his pupils who had studied Cole- 
ridge. This, however, led to opposite results in different 
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cases, in regard to the atonement; in some, to the conclusion 
that the intrinsic righteousness or ‘ethical justice of God” 
demands satisfaction by a sacrificial atonement in order to 
warrant the pardon of the sinner; in others, as Dr. Bushnell, 
substantially to the contrary conclusion of Coleridge himself. 
(See “Aids to Reflection,” pp. 191-202; also, Bushnell’s 
‘Christ in Theology,” p. 233). 

If we look for the germs of Dr. Bushnell’s thinking on the 
will, its self-determining and self-originating power on the 
one hand, its fallen, diseased, enslaved state on the other, we 
have only to examine Coleridge’s pregnant and inspiring dis- 
course on this and related subjects. We can quote here 
only a single extract from him on these subjects : 




















“Often have I heard it said by advocates for the Socinian Scheme: True! we are all 
sinners ; but even in the Old Testament God has promised forgiveness on repentance. 
One of the Fathers (I forget which) supplies the retort—True! God has promised ; 
pardon on penitence; but has He promised penitence on sin? ‘He that repenteth ’ 
shall be forgiven ;’ but where is it said, ‘He that sinneth shall repent’? But repent- 
ance, perhaps, the repentance required in Scripture, the passing into a new mind, into a 
new and contrary principle of action, this METANOIA, is in the sinner’s own power? at 
his own liking? He has but to open his eyes to the sin, and the tears are close at 
hand to wash it away! Verily, the exploded tenet of Zvansubstantiation is scarcely 
at greater variance with the common sense and experience ef mankind, or borders 
more closely on a contradiction in terms, than this volunteer 7ransmentation, this self- 
change, as the easy means of self-salvation!” (“ Aids to Reflection,” Burlington Edi- 
tion, pp. 82-3). 


















This has flashed a flood of light on more than one soul be- 
wildered in its struggles to realize in himself the theory, 
that he was able to make himself a Christian, while it has 
proved a turning point and guide-board for his whole after 
career. It is suggestive of that title of one of Dr. Bushnell’s 
remarkable sermons, “ Duty not measured by Ability.” (“ Ser- 
mons on New Life,” p. 364). 

The key to his book on “ Nature and Supernatural,” its error 
and its vastly preponderating truths, is found in such passages 
as the following: 
















“ Nature is the term in which we comprehend all things that are representable in the 
forms of time and space, and subjected to the relations of cause and effect; and the 
cause of whose existence therefore is to be sought for perpetually in something antece- 
dent. It follows, therefore, that whatever originates its own acts, or in any sense con- 
tains in itself the cause of its own state, must be spiritual, and consequently, super- 
natural ; yet not on that account necessarily miraculous. And such must the respon- 
sible WILL in us be, if it be at all.” (‘‘ Aids,” p. 155). 
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The vice of this definition of the supernatural is, that the 
demonstration or admission of its accuracy establishes nothing 
in respect to any divine interposition in revelation, miracles, 
grace, inspiration. The human will, and all that in it which 
is thus named supernatural, might exist and act if there were 
not a single work of God in Creation, Providence, or Redemp- 
tion. The self-originating power of the human will simply 
shows the possibility of works of God above nature defined as 
including all created forces and objects, even those possessing 
will and reason; yet while above, working on, by and 
through them, even as man by virtue of his reason and 
will acts above and upon, in and through, natural objects and 
forces. Yet, notwithstanding this unsatisfactory definition 
originating as it did, Dr. Bushnell in his work, as a whole, 
maintains the very highest kind of genuine supernaturalism— 
even to the acceptance and endorsement of modern miracles 
after the manner of Edward Irving and his followers. This 
appears from the chapter entitled “Miracles and Spiritual 
Gifts are not Discontinued.” Taken for all in all, this is a 
noble book. 

The seeds of Dr. Bushnell’s views on Inspiration, the Trinity, 
Incarnation, Mysticism, and Dogma, can also be found in the 
works of Coleridge, and the transcendental, ideal, and pan- 
theistic authors by whom Coleridge himself was largely affect- 
ed; and to whom, as well as other mystic, quietistic, and Pla- 
tonic divines and religionists, his own writings were a pathway. 
All this, we repeat, no way detracts from Dr. Bushnell’s orig- 
inality. But it does help explain the predominating bias it 
received am‘d the chaos of influences around him. And we 
find here far more than elsewhere, a chief genetic force in his 
future development, too important to be overlooked. 

After nearly two years of preparatory study, he became pas- 
tor of the North, now Park Congregational Church in Hartford, 
Conn.—in many respects a highly promising field for an able 
young minister. It was agitated by the Old and New School, 
and collateral controversies of the day, as they then raged in 
Connecticut, the two parties being nearly equal. It included 
some chief pillars of the Old School Theological Seminary 
then in a neighboring town, now in the city itself, as well as 
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strong supporters of the New Haven School. Indeed it was 
one chief motive for the selection of Mr. Bushnell, that he was 
not specially committed to either side, but occupying a position 
partly in accord, party at variance with both, being largely un- 
settled, and feeling his way to more determinate and satisfactory 
ground. He says of himself at this time: 


“TI had many and great difficulties on my hands, in respect to the Gospel truths, 
which are now gone I was coming into religion on the side of philosophy ; 
and, of course, had small conception of it as a faith and a supernatural gift to the race. 
Now it is a faith luminous, glorious, vital, and clear, and, of course, it is as little a phi- 
losophy. Iconfess with some mortification, so deep was I in the beggarly elements of 
the school, that I did not really expect to remain in the ministry long,” (* Life,” p. 68). 


Those who appreciate his antecedents and these conditions, 
will easily see why this was so. So far as the Old School side 
became associated in his mind with those harsher forms of 
hyper-calvinism in New England which we have noted, or 
even the views of Edwards on the Will, or those developed 
from the “love to being in general” theory of virtue —all so en- 
tirely in the teeth of the teachings of Coleridge, and the poetic 
anti-sensationalism of his own nature —he was, of course, re- 
pelled by it. With the bias of the other side favorable to 
greater freedom and attempted improvements in theology, he 
of course sympathized. And yet with the views of the former, 
as shown in actual life and experience, he had a large sympathy. 

In a review in 1853 of a pastorate of twenty years, he said : 

“Indeed I had a certain peculiar sympathy with my Old School brethren, especially 
in all points where it was contrasted with the flashiness of a super-active, all-to-do- 
manner, such as then distinguished the movement party of the times. I loved their 
deep drawn sentiments, and the sense of God that reverberated in their Christian ex- 
pressions. I was drawn to their prayers; and to them personally by their prayers ; and 
it has always been my conviction that if they had been a little more Old School, if they 


had been able to comprehend in their antiquity more than one century, they would have 
been as much drawn to me as I was to them.” (/d., p. 281). 


The allusion here is obvious. After his grand attempt to 
reconstruct Christian theology, made a few years previously, he 
became more acquainted with the great historic creeds of 
Christendom. He persuaded himself that his unfoldings of 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith were far nearer ancient 
Catholic doctrine, than the forms in which the metaphysical 
theologians of New England, whether Old or New side, or what 
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he called “the much debated subtilties of our New England 
rationalism,” had presented them. In other words, he was, in 
his own view, more Old School and orthodox than those who 
impeached his orthodoxy. How far he was right or wrong 
in this may yet appear. 

In close affiliation with his attitude of mind toward the 
theological controversies of the time was his position respect- 
ing the peculiar revivalism of the period, and long afterward, 
In regard to this, our own memory corroborates the substantial 
justice of what we will quote from this review of his ministry. 
It reminds us of what Asahel Nettleton, the prince of revival 
preachers of this century, who never failed to strengthen pas- 
tors, and the permanent in religious institutions where he 
labored, said, in answer to our request that he would visit our 
own pastoral charge: ° 

‘‘T should be glad to comply with your request, but dare not. The public mind is 
corrupted in regard to revivals. One cannot be plowing, sowing, and tilling the 


ground, so preparing for harvest, without some one being after him and thrusting a 
sickle into his heels, even if he gather only weeds and thistles.” 


As having collided with this same distempered state of the 
churches, Dr. Bushnell says: 


“The only difficulty I have ever cncountered in my ministry, that cost me a real and 
deep trial of feeling, related to the matter of Evangelist preachers, and what may be 
called the machinery system of revivals. Things had come to sucla pitch in the churches, 
by the tensity of the revival system, that the permanent was sacrificed to the casual, 
the ordinary lost and swallowed up in the extraordinary, and Christian piety itself re- 
duced to a kind of campaigning or stage-effect exercise. The spirit of the pastor was 
broken, and his powers crippled by a lack of expectation; for it was becoming a fixed 
impression that effect was to be looked for only under instrumentalities that are extra- 
ordinary. He was coming to be scarcely more than a church clock for beating time 
and marking the years, while the effective ministry of the word was to be dispensed 
by a class of professional revivalists I took my ground cautiously as I knew 
how, and spoke my convict:ons. The result was painful for a time My sole 
object was to raise a distinction between the reviving of religion when it wants reviv- 
ing, and a religion which places everything in scenes or spiritual campaigns, and tests 
all Christian exercise by the standards of the extraordinary. I am not sure that I have 

“ever made myself entirely clear.” (pp. 282-3). 


Much of what is best in his famous Andover discourse on 
Dogma vs. Spirit, is in a like vein, Although the prevalent 
evils in the churches are less in this line than in the earlier 
part of this half century, they have not wholly ceased—what- 
ever others may have come in. The logical, which sooner or 
later is apt to be the practical outcome, in such cases, led 
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him to see the great importance of Family religion, and of 
the right Christian nurture of children, to the growth of a 
stable and symmetrical piety, and the normal fruit of stated 
ministrations and ordinances, without the sleight-of-hand prq- 
cesses of some professional revivalists, which, so often, under 
the name of religious revival, give more fleshly titillation than 
spiritual quickening. Out of this came his volume on “ Chris- 
tian Nurture.” This, although at first thinking it the innova- 
tion it was so largely taken to be, he afterward judged to be the 
recovery of an older doctrine and practice of New England, 
and the Church universal as well, which had nearly perished 
under that distempered revivalism and subjectivity of conver- 
sion by spasmodic will-force of its subject, to which we have 
adverted. This book of Dr. Bushnell, along with its great 
merits, was vitiated, not only by an excessive naturalism, 
but by the representation of instantaneous regeneration by 
the immediate act of the Holy Ghost, as being by an ‘“‘ictic 
stroke,” and the like. But with more truth than fiction, Dr. 
Bushnell has described the current order of things which his 
little treatise was meant to counteract as: 


“A type of religion which approaches strict individualism, which practically hangs, 
all power and progress on adult conversions, which flowered out in the brilliant era of 
Burchard and Knapp, and is now dying under mildew or passing into seed”; also as 
in fact a “novelty just a hundred years old,” being that which was derisively called 

‘New Light’ in its day, and which is now really taken to be synonymous “— antiquity 
and all orthodoxy ” (‘ Life,” p. 180). 


This protest against excessive “individualism” in our con- 
ception of Christain doctrine and life, which had long been a 
growing feature of New England theology, weakening the 
conception of representative headship and community of life 
between Adam and his descendants, Christ and His people, 
parents and children, articulated what ripened into a fixed 
conviction, and potent factor, in his religious thinking—the 
‘‘corporate” working of sin and grace among men. In its 
way it was another instance of the attempted recovering, in 
a partial and distorted way, of a truth which was grievously 
fading out of sight in Dr. Bushnell’s surroundings. This was 


cordially recognized in leading Presbyterian reviews of the 
book. 
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But we must hasten onward to the climacteric theological 
development of his life, in its scope and aim, and the doc- 
trinal and ecclesiastical conflicts consequent upon it, we were 
about to say, eclipsing all that preceded or followed it in 
Connecticut, if not in New England and the entire Congrega- 
tional communion—the Unitarian defection excepted. It is 
necessary to premise here, the fermentation of his mind over 
unsettled questions in Divinity went on till the year 1848, 
which his wife says was ‘the central point in his life.” It was 
‘‘a year of great experiences, great thoughts, great labors,” 
approached “through mental struggles, trials, and practical 
endeavor.” He fell to reading such devout mystic and quiet- 
istic writings as Fénélon’s, Upham’s “ Interior Life” and “ Life 
of Madam Guyon,” a sequel not unnatural to such antecedents. 
Early in the year light broke in upon him with some sudden- 
ness indeed, but not therefore suggestive of any ‘‘ictic 
stroke.” Referring to this as late as 1871, he said: 


‘*I seemed to pass a boundary. I had never been very legal in my Christian life, 
but now I passed from those partial seeings, glimpses, and doubts, into clearer knowl- 
edge of God and his inspirations, which I have never wholly lost. The change was into 
faith—a sense of the freeness of God, and the ease of approach to Him.” Again he 
said of this, “I was set on by the personal discovery of Christ, and of God as repre- 
sented in Him.” Elsewhere he explains his meaning, in giving his view of faith. He 
says: “ Christian faith is the faith of a transaction. It is not the committing of one’s 
thought in assent to any proposition, but the trusting of one’s being to a deing, there 
to be rested, kept, guided, moulded, governed, and possessed forever.” “It gives you 
God, fills you with God in immediate experimental knowledge.” This “ private ex- 
perience” his biographer declares “ not less than an inspiration and a revelation en- 
abling him to spiritually discern spiritual things.” . 


Thus prepared, he was meditating the expression of his 
vision to the world (pp. 191-94). The opportunity came in 
invitations, to preach the Conczo ad Clerum before the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut on the Divinity of Christ at 
the Yale College commencement, and to address the Divinity 
‘Schools at Harvard and Andover, during the same summer. 
These he accepted, discoursing on the Trinity at New Haven, 
the Atonement at Harvard, and Dogma and Spirit at Andover. 
These discourses he afterward published in a book entitled 
‘God in Christ,” prefaced by a brilliant, but extravagant In- 
troduction, in which he sought to cover his positions already 
much assailed, by the most startling paradoxes in regard to 
language, logic, propositions, and creeds, as a means of ex- 

9 
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pressing truth; which he argued is capable of due expression 
only in contradictions. While the first effect of this was to 
daze and bewilder his critics by its splendor and audacity, the 
effect of a calmer second thought was, to deepen the wide 
dissatisfaction and distrust caused by the original discourses. 

Indeed the part undertaken by Dr. Bushnell was in its 
nature formidable and impossible, however noble in aim, and 
whatever special fitness for it may have grown out of his 
magnetic personality, and his peculiar stand-point. He hoped, 
in his discourses, especially that before the Harvard Divinity 
School, to act as ‘‘ mediator” between the contending parties, 
especially between the utterly estranged parties known as 
orthodox and Unitarian. There was much to allure him to 
this undertaking. He had seen the defects, whether real or 
imaginary, of the contending schools among the orthodox, 
especially those of the various types of the ‘‘ New England 
theology” of the century immediately preceding. He par- 
tially sympathized with the Unitarians in some recoil, but not 
in their extreme revolt, from what he took for the popular 
orthodoxy. He hoped to lead both sides, or rather all sides, 
to see their respective defects, and the groundlessness of their 
antagonisms in logic and “ propositional theology ” by the light 
and heat of those non-logical, intuitional, all-penetrating, and 
all-comprehending ‘ visions,” “inspirations,” ‘ revelations,” 
which fuse all contraries into unity, and blend all the hues of 
the prism into one colorless ray. He was on the mount of 
vision, and took in, with an all-inclusive glance, the minima 
of truth, if not the greatness of the errors, of the short- 
sighted mortals engaged in small word-fights below. His 
friend and former neighbor, Bishop Burgess, cautioned him, 
should he accept the invitation to make the address at Har- 
vard, in most fit and solemn terms, concerning the difficulty of 
the ‘attempt to reconcile them (Unitarians) to the truth with- 
out sacrificing the truth to them” (‘‘ Life,” pp. 194-5). 

The book drew forth criticisms of varying ability and sever- 
ity, but with scarcely an exception in different degrees con- 
demnatory, from nearly every important centre and organ of 
theological opinion in the country. Even the eulogies of Uni- 
tarians had a strong infusion of censure. The complaints 
were so loud, that his own Ministerial Association, made up 
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largely of personal friends, were constrained to investigate 
the book. They decided, by a large majority, that its errors, 
however serious, were “ not fundamental,” and that there was 
no cause for bringing its author to trial. This decision excited 
profound and extensive discontent. It called forth an earnest 
and well-argued remonstrance from the sister Association of 
Fairfield West, followed by a petition, from the same body, to 
the General Association of the State. This body strongly 
reiffirmed the utterances of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 
on the points treated by Dr. Bushnell, and pronounced the 
denial of them heresy. It sustained the cause of the remon- 
strants and petitioners. Dr. Bushnell next published his argu- 
ment in vindication of his books presented to his own Associ- 
ation, in an enlarged and elaborated form, under the title 
‘Christ in Theology ”-—declaring in the preface that the com- 
pletion of the series required a third volume, under the title, 
‘Theology in New England,” designed to annihilate it, by 
showing its inconsistencies, or rather the disagreements of its 
authors, and schools, each with itself, and each with all—a 
process which, as will appear, surely could be applied to him- 
self with a tenfold fatality.* In this book the exceptionable 
matter of the God zx Christ was more fully explained and 
defended, but not retracted or mitigated. 

Fairfield West Association deeming silent acquiescence in 
this state of the case indefensible, issued an appeal to the other 
Associations of the State united in the General Associa- 
tion, which it placed before that body itself in 1852, founded 
on the contents of both volumes, especially the later one. 

We shall briefly state the substance of their allegations, 


* No defence is so cheap and futile as showing up differences among different ad- 
versaries. In this way Bossuet undertook to demolish Protestantism, and the fire has 
been returned in Edgar's * Variations of Popery.” The differences may respect only 
accidents, not essentials: like the uniforms of an army—fighting for the same great 
principles. Differences between d‘fferent branches of Republican or Democratic 
parties, do not prove that there are no common principles in which all factions within 
each of these respective bodies agree. The principal defence of Dr. B.’s book at- 
tempted, was the effort of his “anonymous friend, C. C.,” to prove that his critics were 
at variance among themselves on some points. Some of Dr. B.'s friends lauded him 
for this, as almost arother Pascal. The discrepancies, however, were shown to be al- 
most wholly verbal, in sound rather than in sense. Such a defence may possibly annoy; 
* weak things have stings;” it does not refute. If it did, it would furnish a key to an 
easy refutation of ‘Christianity itself. Thisis one thing. The self-contradictions of an 
individual in undermining and reconstructing the faith of Christendom, or of his owa 
communion, are another. 
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and cite a few only of the passages they cited from Dr. Bush- 
nell’s two books in support of them, leaving them, with the 
briefest possible explanatory comment, to speak for them- 
selves. They alleged his contemptuous denial of any Trin- 
ity beyond the blankest Sabellianism, and his charging those 
who held. to a proper tri-personality in the Godhead with be- 
ing heretics; that he reduced it to a mere instrumental reve- 
lation of God, in terms sometimes suggestive of its manifest- 
ing Him by a sort of pantheistic evolution, in which the so- 
called persons are merely the dramatis persone for dramatiz- 
ing God to us. In that bewitching phrase of which he was 
rarest master, he says of the persons: ‘ Each and all together 
dramatize and bring forth into life about us that Infinite One, 
who, to our mere thought, were no better than Brahma sleep- 
ing on eternity, and the stars” (‘‘God in Christ,” p. 173). 
To some taste of this sort of thinking, especially as given 
forth by Schelling, Coleridge had served as an introduction. 


* He declared the ‘‘ horror of Sabellianism that has kept the Church for so many 
ages asserting and re-asserting it as a test of orthodoxy that the Father is not the 
Son, nur the Son the Spirit—a kind of theological distemper of which it is impossible 
to speak with respect” (‘Christ in Theology,” p. 162). He says, p. 133: ‘‘ My position 
required me to controvert all arguments which prove or disprove an immanent Trin- 
ity.” “Ceasing to conceive a Trinity in act, we began to assert a Trinity of persons 
in the divine essence itself, which is plain Tritheism” (/d¢., p. 172). On the ‘next 
page he charges that this language as used by Fairfield West, and as by them ‘‘ under- 
stood and meant, is simple heresy.” The men who framed the documents issued by 
Fairfield West, so far from all this, held to the eternal generation of the Son and pro- 
cession of the Spirit, according to the Westminster Confession, and Nicean Creed. 
They belicved this was the Scriptural representation, and that to abandon it, and retain 
the tri-personality without a tendency to tritheistic conceptions, is difficult. We have 
seen before that Dr. Emmons with his remorseless logic, discarded the eternal genera- 
tion as ‘‘ eternal nonsense.” In this he did not differ from later N. E. theologians. Prof. 
Moses Stuart, of Andover, controverted the doctrine as advanced by Dr. Samuel Miller, 
of Princeton, in his “Letters on Unitarianism.” Dr. Miller replied to this in a con- 
siderable volume, alleging, among other things, the ‘‘ Tritheism” of Prof Stuart’s 
views. Dr. Bushne!l contended that his Instrumental Trinity, involved in God’s reve- 
lation of Himself, came nearer the eternal filiation and procession of the ancient creeds, 
and made Chris: a truer word, Aoyoc, than the definitions of the Trinity current around 
him which discarded “ eternal generation.’ These he charged with a tritheistic learn- 
ing. In this he was not and is not alone. But he was greatly mistaken in imputing 
to the Fairfield men any tritheistic leaning, much more, ‘‘ tritheism’’—even according 
to his own standards. When, too, in his exposition of a Trinity consisting of God's 
expressions of Himself, in his “God in Christ,” he used such language as this: “Con- 
ceive of him (God) as creating the world, or creating worlds, if you please, from eter- 
nity. In so doing he only represents, produces, or outwardly ex presses himself” (p. 146) ; 
also, (p- 177): “ If God has been eternally revealed or revealing Himself to created minds— 
it is likely always to have been, and always to be, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” It 
is no wonder that some of his critics saw a tinge of pantheism, or at Jeast of the pan- 
theistic. here. 
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This Appeal also further insisted, that he had grievously 
impugned the Incarnation, not only in denying the distinct 
personality of the Son, but also in denying to Christ a proper 
human soul. Indeed, he asserted that such a human soul 
would imply a distinct human personality, and therefore two 
persons, as well as natures, in Christ. He cast contemptuous 
doubts on the whole matter of the time of the beginning, and 


the eternal continuance of the Incarnation, in such terms as 
the following: 


“That theologian must be gifted with a remarkable facility of faith who has never 
yet found a difficulty in supposing, either that the one Gol, or that an eternal person 
of the Divine Three, the Son of God, underwent a permanent change of state before all 
worlds, in the year 1 of our Christian era; that in this particular speck of the system 
of the universe, at a certain date in the parish register, if I may so speak, of the town 
of Bethlehem, he entered into union with humanity, and is hereafter and forever to 
reign over the known universe of angels and all the populations of the sky, in the hu- 
manity then assumed and shortly after glorified” (/¢., p. 112). 


Such views of the constitution of Christ’s person, and of its 
being undistinguishable from that of the Father, not only 
amount to a long stride toward Unitarianism, but prepare the 
way for that further advance involved in his views of the di- 


rect substitution of Christ’s sufferings for the punishment of 
the believing sinner. 


He declared that ‘‘the willingness of God to accept the woes of innocence instead 
of the woes of guilt, would only indicate the confusion or loss of all moral distinctions ; 
a readiness to be satisfied with the stipulated quantum of woe, and |¢t justice perish by 
a double sacrifice—first by releasing the pains of guilt, and again by receiving the pains 
of holiness” (p. 271). Again, ‘‘Take what view we may of the three Persons, He 
(Christ) is not other than God. Then if we hold this point firmly, and do not intermit 
our faith—to say that God, by acting on Himself, by acting right and left on Himself, 
satisfies His own justice, and works out the terms or even the awards of government 
wholly within the circle of Deity without passing out of that circle, will appear to every 
one to be the simplest form of absurdity” (p. 229). ‘*‘ The whole scheme of suffering 
in Christ substituted directly for penal suffering in us, is a bare assumption justified by 
no Scripture authority whatever” (p. 284). ‘‘ Objective forensic justification is nothing, 
“in fact, but a mode of conceiving the inward subjective deliverance. One is in real 

truth the other ; just as condemnation passed for sin is a state of being called the state 
of condemnation or spiritual death” (p. 288). ‘‘ The forensic justification many speak 
of and think of, regarding nothing else, is yet only an objective conception of an in- 
ward subjective change, which, on that account, is called justification of life” (p. 289). 


But while he thus eliminates from the Christian system ob- 
jective justification through the sufferings and righteousness of 
Christ vicariously applied as being absurd and monstrous, he 
nevertheless insists that the Scriptures exhibit the subject in 
this abhorrent way, and that the soul must work itself and 
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according to their altar-forms, in order to Christian life and 
growth. ; 

‘‘Tt is necessary that Christ, or the given historic matter of His life and death, should 
be set before us in the objective mystic forms of the altar—an offering, a sacrifice ren- 
dered up to God, a propitiation for our sins” (p. 247). God offers Christ to us in this 
form, although ‘‘ historically asserted, it would be untrue.” ‘‘He calls the death of 
Christ a sacrifice, an offering, a propitiation ; declares the remission of sins in His 
blood ; represents Him as bearing the sins of mankind in the way of vicarious substi- 
tution ; calls Him the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world; and then 
He invites us to come and exercise faith in Him as being all these, and so a complete 
salvation” (p. 241). ‘‘ The true evangelism goes to Christ in perfect simplicity, to be- 
lieve in Him as the propitiation, the sin-offering, the expiatory sacrifice, the blood of 
remission ; taking these objective forms according to their most natural power and ex- 
pression to hang itself on them as the altar of peace and forgiveness” (p. 255). ‘I, 
coinciding in the speculative absurdity of imputation, undertake to show how these ob- 
jective conceptions get their proper validity, and enter, even as necessary elements, into 
the practical economy of the Christian life” (p. 333). ‘‘ The most impotent, unreal, 
and inefficacious of all forms of thought are commonly subjective” (p. 248). ‘‘ And now 
there is nothing left for him (the Unitarian) for a Gospel, but to fall to being recon- 
ciled to God, or propitiated subjectively toward Him, which is about the same kind of 
operation as regards success that it would be if one were to think only in prayer of pre- 
vailing with himself” (p. 254). These are only a fragment of the citations of like ef- 
fect in the ‘‘ Appeal of Fairfield West,” which might be easily duplicated from his later 
works, that, along with some modifications of these views, expressly disclaim their 
abandonment. He does, however, at a later period speak of these books as ‘‘ green” 
(p. 553). 

All improvements upon these views, real or supposed, in his 
later publications, are construed by him not as any surrender, 
but an enlargement of them. This we think true, properly ex- 
plained. There is no other way of reaching the correction of er- 
rors—always the result of narrow and insufficient insight—but 
by an enlargement of view. Thus do we learn that the sun’s 
rising is only apparent, not real. If Dr. Bushnell really re- 
nounced any of these errors, because in a fuller light he came to 
see their falsity, of which we have cccasional intimations, it 
would have been no humiliation, but the very crown of his 
nobility, and better for him and all parties to say so, fully and 
plainly. 

For the simple fact is, that the method of conceiving and 
treating the fundamentals of divinity and soteriology set forth and 
insisted on by Dr. Bushnell is absolutely, if not to his mind, yet to 
the normal human intelligence, a sheer impossibility. It teaches 
that the soul gets its spiritual life and growth by resting on 
what, so far from being true, or believed to be so, is “the 
simplest form of absurdity,” and “involves the loss or con- 
fusion of all moral distinctions in God.” This is simply im- 


possible. No rational being can be edified, or work itself in 
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holiness, by trust in what is, and it knows to be, absurd, im- 
moral, illusive. Such a process is turning reason into unreason, 
the truth into a lie, while “no lie is of the truth.” No distinction 
between the “theology of intellect” and “the theology of feel- 
ing” can alter this, That cannot be true, or edifying to one’s 
feeling, which is false or monstrous to his intellect. To sup- 
pose this, is to suppose that sensibility is above reason as the 
light and guide of the soul; that feeling, and not intelligence, 
is the proper receptacle and touch-stone of truth; while, in re- 
ality, all proper feeling must be excited by the truth appre- 
hended aright by the reason. It supposes the “loss or con- 
fusion of moral distinctions ” not only, but or truth and falsehood, 
vision and blindness. No distinction or confusion of objective 
and subjective helps the case. An objective sacrifice, or offer- 
ing of Christ, in expiation of our sin, and satisfaction of divine 
justice, is not the objective form of an inward faith, or subjective 
state of reconciliation to God, founded on its being “the 
simplest form of absurdity.” One part of this is a direct nega- 
tion of the other. Both of two contradictions cannot be true. 
If this be a principle of logic, which Dr. Bushnell decried, it is 
none the less an everlasting truth which no breath of genius 
can extinguish any more than a puff can put out the sun. 

Such a presentation of Christian doctrine, required and 
brought forth for its defence, a system of outworks in depreci- 
ation of language, logic, and creeds, as utterly incompetent 
vehicles, organs, expressions, or tests of truth, doctrine, or opin- 
ion. The Fairfield West Association duly emphasized this in 
their Appeal.* 





* In the introduction to his ‘‘God in Christ” he tells us : ‘‘ We never come so near to 
a well-rounded view of any truth as when it is offered paradoxically; that is, under con- 
. tradictions” (p. 55). ‘*‘ No good writer, who is occupied simply in expressing truth, is 
ever afraid of inconsistencies or self-contradictions in his language. It is nothing to 
him that a quirk of logic can bring him into absurdity” (p. 57). He disparages ‘* clear 
writers” (p. 87). ‘‘ Logic itself is a defective and deceitful instrument” (p. 59). But he 
confesses that he ‘‘ did not hesitate to make a free use of logic as a negative and de- 
structive instrument” against his adversaries (‘‘ Christ in Theology,” p. 91). ‘‘So far 
from suffering even the least consciousness of constraint or oppression, under any 
creed, I have been readier to accept as great a number as fell in my way, for when they 
are subjected to the deepest chemistry of thought, that which descends to the point of 
relationship between the form of truth and its interior, formless nature, they become 
thereupon so elastic, and run so freely into each other, that one seldom need have any 
difficulty in accepting as many as are offered him” (‘‘God in Christ,” p. 82. See also 
‘Christ in Theology,” p. 53). ‘‘ Scientific or propositional theology ” is ‘‘ dogma” (/d., 
p- 326). He expresses ‘‘the painful suspicion that what we call our Christianity is a 
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Notwithstanding the magic power of Dr. Bushnell’s genius 
and personal fascination, this appeal voiced a wide feeling and 
produced a profound impression. A large majority of the Con- 
gregational Associations of the State demanded that the pro- 
pounder of such views should be put on trial, and the question 
tested whether the promulgation of sentiments so contrary to 
the principles on which the fellowship of Connecticut and New 
England churches was based, should pass without ecclesiastical 
rebuke, or hindrance to their propagation. It was, in different 
forms, brought before successive General Associations, which, 
disclaiming judicial functions, even in respect to questions 
concerning their own conditions of membership, nevertheless 
advised that all obstacles to a trial before the proper tribunal 
be removed. In the considerable likelihood of such a trial of 
its pastor before the Hartford North Consociation, to which 
his church belonged, it withdrew from that body, and placed 
itself among the independent churches of the State. Thus 
Dr. Bushnell, to use his own phrase, “carried his point,” by 


product only of the organizing force of human dogmatism” (‘‘ Theology,” /d., p. 70). 
‘‘ The dogmatizer solidifies the smoke he is in by the concentrative force of his own 
dullness, becoming the most precise of teachers, because he is so mystified by his own 
vagueness that he hews it into solid blocks of knowledge—which these others accept, in 
the certainty that they must be solid, because of the exactness of their shapes” (/d., p. 
71). The Gospel ‘‘ requires for an inlet not reason, or logic, or a scientific power, so 
much as a right sensibility ” (*‘God in Christ,” p 302). No figment ‘‘is so vacant of 
meaning as that dead body of abstractions called theology ; which, professing to give 
us the contents of God’s truth, puts us off, too generally, with the mere exuvie of 
reason ; which extinguishes the living fires of truth to show us the figures it can draw 
in the ashes” (/¢., p. 106). ‘‘Our dogma even goes beyond the Scripture in asserting 
the metaphysical Personality of the Spirit. We call him a Person, insist on his person- 
ality,” etc. (/¢., pp. 349-50). ‘*‘ The manner in which dogmatism necessitates division 
may be well enough illustrated by the mournful separation which has taken place in the 
New England Churches. Had we been embodied in the simple love of God, under and 
over such a badge, for example, as the Apostles’ Creed, it is very probable to me that the 
cause of the division would never have existed. But we had an article which asserted 
a metaphysical Trinity, and this made the assertion of a metaphysical unity inevitable, 
nay, more, even desirable. So we had a theory of atonement, another of depravity, 
another of regeneration, or the ingeneration of character, which required the appearance, 
so to speak, of antagonistic theories” (/d¢., pp. 308-9). If there was something that 
startled in such utterances, perhaps the disavowal of responsibility for them was still 
more startling. He says: ‘‘I seem, too, as regards the views presented, to have had 
about the same agency in forming them that I have in preparing the blood I circulate, 
and the anatomic frame I occupy. They are not my choice or invention so much as a 
necessary growth, whose process I can hardly trace myself... . . Though a man’s 
opinions are of vastly greater moment than his looks, yet, if he is equally simple in 
them, as in his growth, and equally subject to his law, he is responsible only in the same 
degree, and ought not, in fact, to suffer any greater concern about their reception than 
about the judgments passed on his person ” (/d., pp. 97-8). 
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escaping trial. What might have occurred had there been a 
trial we dare not say. When all efforts to bring the matter to 
a fair trial had failed, Fairfield West made a final attempt to 
have the certificates of good standing either discontinued, or 
stript of all express or implied force as certificates of ortho- 
doxy—a step which the Memoir, with less than its usual good 
taste and dignity, styles the “last gun.” The most important 
result of the application was, that Dr. Bushnell, being a mem- 
ber of the body, now assured of immunity from ecclesiastical 
process, administered a severe rebuke to it for not having 
sooner shut the door against his assailants (“ Life,” pp. 341-4). 
It was meant as a testimony of the views of its authors as to 
the necessary logical and prospective effect of what had been 
done, or left undone, in the case. As to its insight and foresight 
of the situation, the course of things in the late Congregational 
Council at St. Louis, are a strong indication. 

But, although “ carrying his point,” so far as to avoid formal 
ecclesiastical trial, the result of which would have probably 
been nothing more than admonition sufficient to prevent his 
case from serving as a sheltering precedent for a like treatment 
of the doctrines before recognized as fundamental among or- 
thodox or Trinitarian Congregationalists, yet the “ victory” 
was far from complete. It still, as the Memoir very faithfully 
states, left him under a cloud of distrust and alienation, 
amounting almost to isolation, from the great body of his 
brethren, in and out of the State. This was very painful to 
him. The other principal ministers and churches in Hartford 
stood aloof. For a time this was the attitude of the great 
body of the ministers and churches: A few, however, who 
had always viewed him from his best doctrinal side, and also 
felt to the full the spell of his genius, did not thus estimate the 
enormous drawbacks and counter-statements, which, to the 
eyes of others, disowned and undermined truths most funda- 
mental, and constrained them, however reluctantly, to insist 
that some arrest should be put upon the propagation of such 
sentiments by ministers acting as Christian teachers under the 
commission and authority of the Congregational body. 
Though, for many reasons, largely in sympathy with, and even 
admiring, some of Dr. Bushnell’s criticisms on certain 
phases of the prevalent, forms of religious doctrine and life, 
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and eagerly seeking their cure ; though we agreed with him in 
part in the diagnosis of the disease ; yet, when it came to pro- 
posing a removal of it by destroying foundations after the 
manner indicated, there was no alternative. “If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what shall the righteous do?” We speak 
what we do know, and testify what we have seen, when we say 
that, after an acquaintance, now no longer small, with Christian 
pastors and polemics, ecclesiastical and doctrinal, we have yet 
to find an abler, more single-minded, candid, self-denying body 
of men than those who took the lead in these movements. 
If ever men were free from all sinister taint of selfishness or 
fanaticism in any undertaking, such were these: especially 
some of these, long since passed from their “good fight” to 
take their diadems. We have felt it necessary to let them, 
“though dead, yet speak” a little of what they said while on 
earth, on the part they bore in matters of which this volume 
treats, but could not speak for them. Whoever will study the 
documents which they issued will have no difficulty in esti- 
mating the spirit and power of their authors, the great influ- 
ence they exerted, or why, notwithstanding this, no serious 
answer to them was made, or even attempted.* 

But in this exigency, painful as it was to take action thus 
adverse to one on many accounts beloved and admired, they 
could “know no man after the flesh.” With untold reluc- 
tance, labor, anxiety, cost of so much that was dear, they went 
forward to the end. They discharged their consciences—with 
what effect it is given us to know only in part. The leaders 
on the other side of this conflict consisted largely of those 
endeared, to me at least, by life-long ties, tenderest of all out- 
side of my own household. I can see how, looking more at 
Dr. Bushnell on sides which satisfy and delight, and less on 
those which appall and confound, than did others, they should 
have advocated a course so different from that which seemed 
to very many imperative. I hope and pray that the policy 
which, then inaugurated, has gained increasing headway 
since, of preventing the trial of ministers who furnish strong 


*] will add that the whole movement was largely guided and inspired by a pastor 
whose associations had been entirely with Yale College—in no way with East Windsor 
—as student in College, Divinity School, tutor, and member of its governing corpora- 
tion. He was, beyond all men that I have ever known, remarkable for blending 
in his composition calmness, serenity, candor, judicial grasp and fairness, an intuitive 
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prima facze ground for trial, will not issue in the evils to the old 
loved churches of my nativity and nurture which has been so 
much predicted.* 

Dr. Bushnell’s health began to give way soon after these 
events, doubtless owing largely to the exhausting strain upon 
his powers, of these publications and the conflicts consequent 
upon them, preceded and accompanied as they were by hercu- 
Jean labors, in season and out of season, in his congregation, 
and elsewhere on high occasions. He was, ere long, forced to 
resign his pastorate, discoursing in public afterward only oc- 
casionally. He devoted the strength left him to the prepara- 
tion of treatises and volumes of sermons for the press. Some 
of these sermons are remarkable, not only for poetic richness 
and original thought, but for their quickening inspirations and 
spiritual stimulus. He. published two works on the Atone- 
ment, seeking to make some advance on his former positions, 
which had been so much impugned, but without professedly 
giving them up. They at least showed a healthful unrest with 
his original position. To his treatise on the “ Supernatural ” 
we have before called attention. Whatever the faults of his 
theology, his works constitute a monument of his industry and 
genius which few are able to leave. 

During these remaining years, the chastening and mellowing 
effect of this great affliction was apparent. He grew more 
devout, rising more and more to the highest mystic standard 
of face to face communion with God, and of living by faith, 
in, and from, and through, and unto Christ, formed within him 
the hope of glory. His solemn charge to a friend in 1870 
was, “ Set your heart like a flint against every suggestion that 


wisdom and tact—all which, taken together, commanded the confidence of all that 
knew him: made him mighty in counsel and debate, and a leader in every deliberative 
body of which he was long a member. Unambitious, he has left no monument of 
authorship behind him. Loving and lovely, he is embalmed in the affectionate re- 
membrance of those who loved and revered him. I mean THEOPHILUS SMITH—rightly 
so named, Lover of God. I would say no less, a¢ inno pectore, of the venerable NOAH 
Porter, father of the President of Yale College, who sustained a like relation to Dr. 
Bushnell’s supporters. Seldom do we find a closer match. They were even finest 
types of the then rival clergy of Connecticut. 

* I trust that events will prove the absence of any just occasion for the fol- 
lowing, cut from the WV. Y. Graphic, not the only daily secular paper of that city which 
had articles in a like strain: ‘‘ If there still remain any orthodox believers in Plymouth 
Church they must have been shocked by the declarations of the Rev. Mr. Beecher last 
Sunday (July 4, 1880). ‘I don’t hold the theory of the Atonement,’ said that gifted, 
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cheapens the blood of the dear, great Lamb, and you will as 
surely get the meaning of Christ crucified as that he left his 
life in the world” (p. 519). This is in the true tone of his 
later life. He ripened in charity with men. Healso showed 
that great power over men, and in affairs, which secured for 
the city of Hartford the public park which bears his name, 
and the location of the State House on its present site, in re- 
versal of his original advice, accepted by the people, that it be 
put upon Bushnell Park. 

Meanwhile, how was it in respect to the continuance of his 
painful isolation from his brethren in the ministry and the 
churches? In the year 1854 he made strenuous efforts, dur- 
ing a season of awakening in the Hartford churches, to effect 
a reconciliation with the Rev. Joel Hawes, D.D., the oldest 
pastor in Hartford and vicinity, justly distinguished for his 
great ministry, who had been greatly estranged from him on 
account of the doctrines of the books we have noted. Dr. 
Hawes declares himself “ in agreement with the great majority 
who have read your (Dr. B.’s) books and have expressed their 
judgment respecting the doctrines they contain.” Their 
breach was finally healed on the declaration of Dr. Bushnell 
to Dr. Hawes that he accepted the Trinity as defined in the 
Westminster Confession, and the twenty-fifth answer of the 
Shorter Catechism regarding the office-work of “ Christ as a 
priest,” in precisely the sense given it by Jonathan Edwards, 
the younger, in his second sermon on the Atonement. “I 
could also accept the thirty-third answer, on the subject of 
Justification by Faith, without any such peremptory denial of 
the imputed righteousness as is common with the ministry of 
New England, and certainly without any qualification that 
would not leave it standing as a most practical Christian 
truth ” (“ Life,” pp. 335-6). Dr. Hawes accepted this basis, still 
protesting his disapproval of “ the main teachings of Dr. B.’s 
book.” A reconciliation and kindly relations were thus estab- 
but most erratic, preacher. ‘I reject the Mosaic economy. I hold a grander theory. 
If the records of God’s work in the infantile period of the world are applied to us, all 
will go over. It is a gigantic lie that men were created and then fell: that in Adam 
and Eve the human race fell. The system of the Old Testament is not the system for 
to-day.’ Mr. Beecher has a perfect right to say what he pleases, and his people have 
an equal right to applaud him if they agree with him. But one who declares that the 
Book of Genesis ‘is a gigantic lie,’ and who rejects the doctrine of the Atonement, is 


a very queer sort of a Christian preacher. What are the other Congregationalist 
preachers going to do about it?” 
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lished. Begun here, and on this foundation, the wall of sep 
aration between him and numerous others from whom he had 
been estranged, gave way. His friendly brotherhood with 
many who never ceased to condemn and deplore the teachings 
of his book was reéstablished. As he after this seldom pro- 
truded these views, and almost never without some consider- 
ble apparent modification, while his manifestations of religious 
feeling seemed strongly permeated and inspired by evangeli- 
cal truth, nay, sublimed by the highest forms of it, most of his 
orthodox brethren became ready to accept this, if not as a 
formal recantation, yet as precluding the need of it, or of any 
minute inquisition for proofs of the need of it. We learn, 
however, from this Memoir (p. 338), that this Hawes letter was 


‘*considered by some of his Unitarian friends as equivalent to a recantation of a part 
of his former statements, or at least as a yielding of new ground which he had occupied. 
That he did not consider it so himself, we have his own most unequivocal assertiofi.” 
We agree with the biographers that the following passage in 
one of his letters to Dr. Hawes furnishes the key to his posi- 
tion in this matter : 
““You have no right to require wxder given standards that all my reasonings, solu- 


tions, and the like shall accord with yours, or that they should not be contrary to yours, 
and even contrary, iz your view, to the standards assented to” (p. 338). 


We do not doubt that it was all solved by his theory that 
truth finds its adequate expression in contradiction—a theory 
filtrated down from the suicidal antinomies of Want through 
Schelling’s identity of bi-polar opposites, of subject and object 
in the Absolute perceived by his famous “ intellectual intuition,” 
till, through Coleridge, it passed into Bushnell’s susceptible 
and prolific mind. Coleridge indeed asserts it to be “ one of the 
distinguishing characters of zdeas, . . . that, ... as expressed in 
. words, it (the idea) is always and necessarily a contradiction in 
terms” (“Church and State,” p. 12). It is hardly worth while 
to inquire whether any contradiction of former statements 
by one in the toils of such a theory is or is not a recantation. 
Could he not “accept as many creeds as are offered him” with- 
out conscious inconsistency ? Probably a chief charm of this 
new organum for grasping truth in contradictions was, that it 
afforded a solution of the controversy between the orthodox 
and Unitarians. It conceded the validity of the Socinian’s 
objection to the real objective vicarious sacrifice of Christ in 
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satisfaction of divine justice. It conceded to the orthodox the 
practical truth of the same as necessary to the support of the 
Christian life. So they could clasp hands across the chasm, 
the denials and affirmations of each being made contradictory 
truths in this amazing dialectic, of which Charles Hodge well 
observed, .“ logic is its sword and mysticism its shield.” 

Yet, while this is the residuum left us, after a sifting of Dr. 
Bushnell’s sAecalatzons as such, his life, especially the latter part 
of it, shows that his real faith in Christ was not in him, asa 
mere power of subjective renovation, but that, in order to its 
being this inward quickener, he looked to Christ as an object- 
ive offering or sacrifice for sin, through which, being freely for- 
given and accepted of God, we come into cordial relations of 
love to, and trust in, Him, So, “having these promises, we 
cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, per- 
fecting holiness in the fear of God.” So justification by faith 
is the root and support of evangelical holiness. We believe 
that this was his real creed, however, by his “chemistry of 
thought,” of paradoxes, antilogies, and contradictions, he per- 
suaded himself that what his soul and all souls must trust in 
and live by, was the “simplest form of absurdity” to the specu- 
lative reason. The evidence is that the soul cannot live and 
comfort and edify itself by treating as true what it sees to be 
absurd and false. It must if it live, live after all, in such a case 
on the faith of the truth of what it has argued to be false. 
This is nothing strange. Men are often mastered by truths 
which they do not master, nay, even think they reject. 

Philosophical idealists are always practical -realists. The 
idealist clergyman whose horse was stolen, was not comforted 
by being told that “he still had his horse, because he had the 
idea of him.” Men who deny true and proper causality, 
freedom, good or ill-desert, will show in their thoughts, words, 
and acts that they believe them and act upon them, even while 
they think to deny them. Arminians will show in their 
prayers and hymns that they implicitly believe what they spec- 
ulatively think they reject as absurd. Dr. Bushnell fully 
shows, by adopting the “altar form” as the support and alli- 
ment of his soul's life, that it was the deepest reality for him, 
however discredited at the ordeal of his logical reason. He 
evinced this no less in his successive efforts to elaborate a 
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nearer approach to objective atonement or propitiation, even 
without express retraction of his former deliverances. So long 
as this view of Christ, as objectively bearing our sins, maintains 
its place in the hymnology and prayers of the Church of all 
ages, it is futile and even fatuous to denounce it as absurd or 
untrue. It is quite certain that in religion and elsewhere the 
practical, working beliefs of good men are far more trustworthy 
than their definitions and explanations of them, or their deduc- 
tions from and speculations about them. 

This does not aiter the fact, that the manner of dealing with 
these truths, on which we think he lived, by Dr. Bushnell, was 
every way to be deplored, evil in itself, and evil in its effects. 
We have known of no conversions of Unitarians, for whose 
benefit this attempted reconstruction of Christian doctrine was 
so largely intended, by means of his treatment of them. His 
most intimate and copious correspondent, from the time of his 
address at Harvard on the Atonement, to the erd of his life, was 
Dr. Bartol, one of the choicest of Unitarians. He often chides 
his friend, and the body to which he belonged, as being “too 
generally naturalistic in their views, failing in adequate concep- 
tions of sin and grace” (see p. 231). On the other hand, if the 
Unitarians have not been lifted up toward orthodoxy, what of 
any tokens of approximation from the other side? Is there 
cause of apprehension here? We hope not. According to Dr. 
Bartol, Dr. Bushnell “ revolted from the notionsnow so much 
discussed, of everlasting punishment.” In this, and in the re- 
laxation of old standards of doctrine, not merely in the provin- 
cizl New England, but, if we may so speak, the Catholic Evan- 
gelical, forms, he has had a large following. This is not due 
exclusively to his influence. But that there has, from one 
. cause and another, been a sloughing off of that encasement or 
incrustation of Christian doctrine, long idolized as “the New 
England theology,” but, for some time past, justly discarded by 
some of the great names of Congregationalism as “ provincial” 
rather than catholic, is generally recognized. Within due 
bounds, and in the right direction, this might be well. We 
shall be glad if it be succeeded by a return to that more ancient 
form of Christian doctrine, which Dr. Bushnell claimed to have 
reached, rather than by growing naturalism, working further 
doctrinal and ecclesiastical disintegration—from which, O our 
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God, “spare thy people, and give not thine heritage to re- 
proach!” That Dr. Bushnell should have devoted his great 
gifts so largely to that work of theological reconstruction for 
which he was so poorly fitted, instead of further multiplying 
those magnificent prose-poems given forth from the press, pul- 
pit, and rostrum, in which he had no peer, is to be regretted. 
That he was thus an instrument of consuming some wood, hay, 
and stubble, with which the wit of men had overlaid Christian 
truth and life; and that he thus brought the person of Christ 
into new prominence, is, we hope, justly claimed. That he did 
so much to undermine and confuse the true conception of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Atonement, of language, logic, and creeds, 
we lament. 

We were about to close by saying in substance what we 
find better said by his intimate friend, Dr. Austin Phelps, of 
Andover: “He could afford, therefore, to speak very genially 
of his opponents. They were, in his view, unconscious workers 
with him as far as they knew. The difference between him and 
them was only that he knew much more” (p. 339). Says Dr, 
Bushnell: “ All such inferences” as they (common theologians) 
draw from texts of Scripture, “I say are easy. It requires the 
least possible insight to draw them; and the less of insight one 
has, the more likely he is to draw them” (“Christ in The- 
_ ology,” p. 97). / 

Surely, on such a height, all polemics and combatants, creeds, 
conflicts, and differences must look petty and insignificant ; 
none the less so, if the exalted spectator is somewhat bewildered 
and giddy with his elevation. It must be confessed that hu- 
mility was not the element most conspicuous in Dr. Bushnell's 
character. But it is a pleasing compensation for this that it 
was so free from “ envy, malice, and uncharitableness” toward 
men ; so filled, despite all unhappy speculations, with all the 
fulness of God in Christ. Few have so much of that creative 
imagination which makes it “a vision and faculty divine.” He 
was more of a seer than a constructive reasoner. Doubtless 
any obliquities or shadows that marred his beholdings here are 
now cleared away in the immediate vision of God and the 
Lamb. Lyman H. Atwater. 





VI. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE SYNODS. 


6 ev General Assembly that met at Madison, in May 
last, sent down to the Presbyteries for their action the 
following overtures, proposing important changes both in the 
organization and in the functions of the Synods of the Church: 


“* First, Shall chap. ix., sec. 1, of the Form of Government be amended, by striking 
out ‘ The ratio of the representation of Elders in the Synod is the same as in the Pres- 
bytery ;’ and substituting ‘The Synod may be composed, at its own option, with the 
consent of a majority of its Presbyteries, either of all the Bishops and an Elder from 
each congregation in its district, with the same modifications as in the Presbytery, or 
of equal delegations of Bishops and Elders, elected by the Presbyteries on a basis and 
in a ratio determined in like manner by the Synod itself and its Presbyteries ;’ so that 
the whole section shall read: ‘As a Presbytery is a convention of the Bishops and 
Elders within a certain district, so the Synod is a convention of the Bishops and Elders 
within a larger district, including at least three Presbyteries. The Synod may be com- 
posed, at its own option, with the consent of a majority of its Presbyteries, either of 
all the Bishops and an Elder from each congregation in its district, with the same modi- 
fications as in the Presbytery, or of equal delegations of Bishops and Elders, elected by 
the Presbyteries on a basis and in a ratio determined in like manner by the Synod 
itself and its Presbyteries.’ 

“* Second, Shall chap. xi., sec. 4, of the Form of Government be amended, by insert- 
ing after the second clause the words, ‘its decisicns on appeals, complaints, and refer- 
ences which do not affect the doctrine or the constitution of the Chyrch being final ;’ 
so that the section shall read : ‘The Synod has power to receive and issue all appeals 
regularly brought up from the Presbyteries ; to decide all references made to them; 
its decisions on appeals, complaints, and references, which do not affect the doctrine 
or constitution of the Church, being final ; to review the records of Presbyteries, etc.’ 

“ And shall the first clause of chap. xii., sec. 4, be amended so as to read: ‘The 
General Assembly shall receive and issue all appeals, complaints, and references that 
affect the doctrine or constitution of the Church, which may be regularly brought be- 
fore them from the inferior judicatories.’ ” 


It is much to be regretted that the entire report of the “Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of the Synods, etc.,” of which 
these overtures form a part, was not printed in the Appendix 
to the Minutes. While it may be assumed that the members 
of the Presbyteries are sufficiently familiar with the proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly, to understand the bearing of 
these amendments upon the general plan for the reconstruction 


of the Synods, which has been before the Church for the last 
10 (145) 
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two years, it would still be a great convenience and unques- 
tionably an aid to intelligent action, had they before them, a dis- 
tinct statement of the full scope of the reorganization, toward 
which their approval of these overtures is a necessary step. 

Turning, then, to the report of the Committee, we find 
that in addition to the change in organization of the Synods 
and the enlargement of their functions which the overtures, 
if adopted, will effect, it is also proposed, as a part of the 
same general plan, to reduce, by consolidation, principally in 
our older States, the number of the Synods from thirty-eight 
to twenty-two, and by conforming, now and henceforth, so far 
as possible, the bounds of each Synod to State lines, to pro- 
vide against any large increase in their number in the future. 
It was also proposed by the Committee that closer relations 
should be established between the Synods and the Boards of 
the Church; but as this recommendation has been already 
adopted by the General Assembly and needs no further ac- 
tion, it is not now under discussion. 

It is evident that these proposed changes are wide in their 
scope, and may have an important bearing upon the future of 
the Church in our land. In the words of the Report of the 
committee, 


It is, to some extent, a remodelling of our polity. It gives to one court of the Church 
a character that has always belonged to another. It clothes a lower tribunal with a 
judicial power, that has heretofore been the exclusive prerogative of a higher. It ne- 
cessitates a number of constitutional amendments, and requires an action of the As- 
sembly that will change those synodical divisions of the Church which were made by 
the Enabling Act of 1870.” 


Clearly, such changes should not be made without good 
and sufficient reason. The Presbyterian Church has al- 
ways manifested a wise conservatism, The constitutional 
changes since our Book was finally amended and ratified, 
sixty years ago, have been very few, and with reference to 
minor points. There is a deep-rooted conviction throughout 
the Church that it is better to bear long with slight infelicities 
in administration than, in the hope of improvement, to be fre- 
quently tinkering with so important an instrument as our 
Form of Government. 

But, upon the other hand, the Presbyterian Church has 
never been slow to adapt itself to changes made necessary by 
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its growth and development. Its whole history has shown 
that it has been quick to discern the signs of the times, and 
prompt to grasp its opportunities. Within six years of the 
establishment of the first Presbyterian Church upon this con- 
tinent, a Presbytery of seven ministers was formed; ten years 
later the Presbytery, dividing itself into four, developed into 
a Synod; and, in due time, from the Synod, was organized 
the General Assembly. In its earlier years the Church wisely 
united with others of like faith, in voluntary societies for mis- 
sionary work and the education of its ministry; as it grew 
stronger, it, as wisely, changed its plans and organized, one 
after another, its independent Boards. When, after a disrup- 
tion of the Church that resulted in a separation of its branches 
for thirty years, reunion was effected, it rearranged the 
bounds of its Presbyteries and Synods, throughout its length 
and breadth, without a ripple of agitation or discontent. 

Changes, then, in the modes of working, or in the polity of 
the Chureh, are not to be opposed simply because they are 
changes. On the other hand, it is quite as clear, they are not 
to be entered upon without due deliberation and without suf- 
ficiently important ends in view. 

So far as these two preliminary conditions are concerned, 
there seems to be sufficient reason for proposing to the Church 
the changes under consideration at the present time. As is 
stated in the Report, . 


‘‘ The suggestion of their adoption is no novelty. The propriety of such changes 
has been discussed in the Presbyterian Church for nearly halfacentury. Dr. Archibald 
Alexander, in 1832, favored them ; wrote, in their advocacy, his well-kmown article in 
the Biblical Repository, and called ‘upon the delegates to the next General Assembly 
to come up to that body prepared to act upon the subject.’ And several of the Assem- 
blies subsequent to that, overtured in favor of the adoption of these changes, the As- 
sembly of 1878, through its committee on Representation, expressing its belief that ‘some 
*such plan may come up for consideration at no very distant day ;’ ‘earnestly desires 
for the subject the careful attention of the Church.’” 


More definitely, it may be stated that the question of en- 
larging the functions of the Synods has been, in one form or 
another, before seven of the eleven Assemblies that have met 
since the reunion. 

The action now under consideration had its immediate 
origin in several overtures that came up from Presbyteries to 
the Assembly of 1879; the overtures themselves, doubtless, 
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being suggested by the reference to synodical reconstruction 
in the report of the committee of the Assembly of 1878, and 
by the fact that, while at that time all the plans proposed for 
the reduction of the size of the Assembly and its relief from 
undue burdens, had been rejected, there was still a wide-spread 
conviction that some change in the working of eur ecclesias- 
tical machinery was needed, to insure the highest efficiency 
of our polity. 

As presented in the original overtures of the Presbyteries 
and in the report of the committee, the ends to be attained 
are: (1), the relief of the General Assembly from undue bur- 
dens ; (2), the better attendance of the members of the Synods 
upon their sessions ; (3), the allotment to the Synods of their 
due proportion of responsibility and work; and (4), the en- 
hancement of the general efficiency and usefulness of the 
Church. 

But however deliberately changes in our Form of Govern- 
ment are approached, and however admirable the ends in view, 
there are certain questions that obviously need to be answered 
before the Church can wisely approve the proposed move- 
ment. ‘These questions are: 


1. Do such changes contravene any settled principles of 
our Church polity? ° : 

2. Do they fall into line with the development that the 
growth of our Church demands? 


3. Do they commend themselves as fitted to attain the ends 
in view? . 


These questions we propose to consider with reference to 
the changes involved in the plan now before the Church. 

These changes are threefold, as affecting: Organzzatzon ; 
the Synods may become representative bodies: Fuzctzons ; 
(1), they may determine, with the consent of their Presbyteries, 
whether they shall become representative bodies, and, if so, 
upon what basis, and with what ratio of representation ; (2), 
they are to become courts of final jurisdiction, in regard to all 
questions, not involving the doctrine or constitution of the 
Church: Relative Position ; (1), they are to be largely in- 
creased in size, either immediately, as in the case of those in 
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our older States, or prospectively, as in the case of those in 
the growing regions of the West; (2), they are to represent 
distinct and conspicuous geographical divisions of territory, 
their boundaries being coterminous with those of the States; 
in short, they are to be accorded position and powers which 
will make them, in effect, Provzncial Assemblies. 


I. Do such changes contravene any settled principles of our 
Church polity ? 

The essentzal principles of Presbyterianism are confessedly 
few and simple. So far as concerns the present discussion, it 
may be said to be essential to Presbyterianism that every con- 
gregation should be governed by a board of presbyters, con- 
sisting of a pastor and elder or elders, and that the several 
congregations should be united as one church, acting through 
a Presbytery consisting of the ministers and of elders repre- 
senting the congregations. 

‘* Passing by all minor points,” says Dr. Archibald Alexander, ‘‘ we assume it as a 
clear and radical principle that, according to this theory of ecclesiastical polity, a Pres- 
bytery is essential to the complete organization and successive continuance of the 


Church ; but no Synod or other ecclesiastical body, however it may be useful and con- 
venient, is absolutely essential.’’* 


If this be admitted, then it is clear that the organization and 
functions of our Synods may properly be considered upon the 
ground of expediency, or adaptation to the needs of the 
Church. ‘ 

There are, however, two points in which the changes pro- 
posed are manifestly departures from principles which, if not 
essential to Presbyterianism, have been long established in our 
Church. 

1. The Synods are to become representative bodies. If the 
plan be adopted, such is evidently to be the normal condition, 
and ultimately the universal; for if the Synods are to have 
bounds, coterminous with State lines, the alternative proposi- 
tion that they shall continue, as now, to include all the minis- 
ters and delegates from all the churches within their bounds, is 
practicable only while the State is sparsely populated, and our 
churches few in number. Thus, important as it is, at present, 
to our newer Synods that they should have the privilege ac- 


* Biblical Repertory, Vol. IV., p. 28. 
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corded by the alternative proposition, we may assume that the 
principle is that of representative bodies. 

This is certainly a departure from long-established precedent ; 
but if we look back to the early history of our Church, we 
can hardly doubt that the organization of the Synod as a 
“convention: of (all) the bishops and elders within a larger 
district, including at least three Presbyteries,” was in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the Church within the bounds of 
the Synod, and the smallness of the Presbyteries as bodies 
from which to choose representatives; in other words, for the 
very same reason that, in our day, makes necessary the alterna- 
tive proposition of this present plan. At the time of the 
formation of the General Assembly, no one of the Synods 
into which the Syxod of New York and Philadelphia was 
divided contained more than sixty ministers or ninety churches. 

It is also to be remembered, as bearing upon the question, 
whether, at the time the Constitution was framed, any other 
principle than that of expediency was involved in organizing 
the Synod as a general convention, that in the still earlier 
history of the body, Presbyteries were permitted to be repre- 
sented in it by delegates. In the minutes of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, under date of Sept. 18, 1724, we find the follow- 
ing record : : 

““ The affair relating to the Synod’s meeting by delegates was taken into considera- 
tion, and, after reasoning upon the matter, it was at last put to the vote thus: Appear 
by delegates or not? And it was carried in the affirmative, and likewise concluded by 
vote, that the Presbytery of New Castle and Philadelphia do yearly delegate the half 
of their members to the Synod, and the Presbytery of Long Island two of their num- 
ber. And it is further ordered that all the members of Synod do attend every third 
year ; and that if in the interim any thing of moment do occur, whereby the presence 
of all the members be thought necessary, they (upon notice given by the commission of 


Synod) shall carefully attend, notwithstanding the above delegation. And it is further 
agreed that every member of the Synod may attend as formerly, if they see cause.”* 


To this it may be added, that in that Presbyterian body in 
this country nearest approaching to us in Church polity (the 
Reformed Church), the Synod is a delegated body, composed 


of two ministers and two elders from each Classis within its 
bounds. 


*If precedents in the still earlier history of Presbyterianism are required, we may re- 
call the fact, that when the Provincial Synod of London was organized by Parliament 
in 1645, it was ordered, in accordance with the recommendation of the Westminster 
Assembly, that it should be composed of ‘‘ at least two ministers and four ruling elders 
out of every Classis.” (See Pres. ReEv., Vol. I., p. 147.) 
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2. The Synods are to have distinctive and final powers of 
their own. 

If any such are now possessed they are few and insignifi- 
cant. To quote from the Report: 


‘It may be seriously questioned whether, in the exercise of any of its functions, a 
Synod is supreme. Its position, mediate between a Presbytery and the General As- 
sembly, so are its powers. A Synod may not institute any judicial process, nor can a 
Synod end such a process. It is simply the court through which all processes pass. 
Its jurisdiction appellate, this can never be either original or final. A Presbytery has 
certain powers that it alone can exercise. It examines and licenses candidates for the 
Holy Ministry ; ordains, installs, removes, and judges ministers. And the same is 
true of the General Assembly. To it belongs the power of deciding in all contro- 
versies respecting doctrine and discipline. In our system it is the Synod only that has 
no entirely distinct functions.” 

In the overtures before the Church, it is proposed to give to 
the Synod a voice in determining its own organization, and a 
power of final decision in regard to “appeals, complaints, and 
references which do not affect the doctrine or constitution of 
the Church.” 

Why the Synods were left in the position they now occupy, 
a recurrence to the history of the development of the Church 
will help us to understand. 

The first Presbytery in this country was formed in 1705, and 
continued to be the supreme authority of the Church until 
1716. Then we find, under date of Sept. 21, this minute of 
Presbytery : 

“Tt having pleased Divine Providence so to increase our number, as that after much 
deliberation, we judge it may be more serviceable to the interest of ¢ligion, to divide 
ourselves into subordinate meetings or Presbyteries, constituting one (Presbytery) 


annually as a Synod to meet at Philadelphia or elsewhere, to consist of all the mem- 


bers of each subordinate Presbytery or meeting for this year, at least; therefore, it is 
agreed, etc.” 


Then, after arranging for the meetings of the three sub- 
ordinate Presbyteries, it is further recorded: 


“‘Our next meeting being appointed as a Synod, it is ordered that the present Mod- 
erator open the same by preaching.” 


It is very evident that, in its inception, the Synod was dis- 
tinctly what our Book still declares it to be, a “larger Presby- 
tery,” and reserved to itself all the powers of the Presbytery, 
being at the same time the supreme judicatory of the Church. 
Such the powers of the Synod continued to be, until the 
General Assembly was constituted in 1789. 

But it is to be noticed that the Synod did not z¢se/f become 
a General Assembly, as, seventy years before, the Presbytery 
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became a Synod. The report, May 22, 1786, of the com- 
mittee having the matter in charge uses these words: 

‘* Your committee beg leave further to report that they conceive it will be most con- 
ducive to the interests of religion that this Synod be divided into four Synods, and 
therefore submit to the Synod the following plan for dividing the Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia into four district Synods, subordinate to a General Assembly to be 
constituted out of the whole.” 

Thus, while the Synod was not formed from the Presby- 
teries, but as a “ larger Presbytery” continued the life of the 
original Presbytery, in which were included all powers of gov- 
ernment ; and, as such, distinctly organized the smaller Presby- 
teries as subordinate to it; on the other hand, the General 
Assembly was created by the Synods and its powers were 
defined and established by the ‘‘ Constztutzon and Form of 
Government” then adopted. Whatever powers the General 
Assembly -has, the Synod originally had, and were derived 
from the action of that body, which, however, did not itself 
become the General Assembly (as the Presbytery had before 
become the Synod), but continued its life in the four Synods, 
into which it divided itself. 

It is not strange that when the Church was comparatively 
small, the Synods should have desired to add to the dignity 
of the highest judicatory, by vesting it with supreme authority 
in all questions of whatever nature, and should have failed to 
foresee the unexampled growth of country or Church which 
would sooner or later make such wide responsibility an undue 
burden; but it is evident that they soon began to see the 
effect upon themselves. We find that 


‘*In 1796 the Synod of Philadelphia resolved to submit to the consideration of the 
next General Assembly the propriety of taking constitutional measures to effect an 
alteration in the Form of Government, so as to admit Assemblies to meet only once in 
three years, if they judge it expedient. The reason urged for this was the difficulty of 
convening even a quorum of the Synod, inasmuch as its meetings seemed almost un- 
necessary, from the fact that its proper business had been so largely engrossed by the 
Assembly ” ( Minutes,” 1790-1820, p. 110).* 

Manifestly, in returning to the Synods a portion of the 
powers, either in regard to organization or authority, of which 
they voluntarily divested themselves, the Church will take no 
step contravening any inviolable law of its polity. 

And if it should be urged in regard to the right of appeal, 
that it is in accordance with all of our traditions that “every 


matter of controversy may be carried from lower to higher 


* Gillett’s History, Vol. I., p. 291. 
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judicatories, till finally decided by the collective wisdom and 
united voice of the whole Church,” it may be answered that 
in regard to matters “ not affecting the doctrine or constitution 
of the Church,” the voice of such Provincial Assembly as the 
plan contemplates, would be the voice of all that part of the 
Church which the matters at issue in the least concern. Ex- 
cluding questions affecting “the doctrine or constitution of 
the Church,” what are the questions thus to be finally decided 
by the Synods? Manifestly they are, for the most part, such 
as arise from dissensions between individual communicants or 
parties in the congregation, or that involve questions of per- 
sonal morality or discipline. The danger to be apprehended, 
under a rule limited by so large an exception, is, not that it 
will be too wide in its application, but that it will not be wide 
enough. It is far more likely that ingenious litigants will be 
able to connect, in some tenuous way, even minor cases of 
discipline with the “doctrine or constitution,” than that the 
rule will ever prevent any important matter, in which the 
Church at large is really interested, from receiving an authori- 
tative decision in our highest judicatory. And, whatever may 
be judged as to the certainty of equitable final decisions in our 
present Synods, in some of which it is conceivable that a 
single Presbytery might have a dominating influence ; can any 
one doubt that in regard to questions concerning simply per- 
sonal or congregational dissensions, or the moral, character of 
individuals, essential justice would be quite as likely to be 
done, and the “united voice of the whole Church” expressed, 
by a Synod representing the Presbyteries of an entire State, as 
by the General Assembly itself? The only possible exception 
is under the supposition that such question would appeal to 
_the interests or prejudices of the delegates of a majority of the 
Presbyteries represented in Synod ; and, surely, it might be, 
with as much reason, imagined that it could appeal to the same 
prejudices throughout the Church. The words of Dr. Archi- 
bald Alexander, penned nearly fifty years ago, seem to us the 
words of soberness and truth to-day: 


‘The only reasonable ground on which an appeal is admitted from one court to an- 
other, is that the superior court is supposed to possess more wisdom or more impar- 
tiality, or because it is desirable to have the voice of a majority of the whole body. 
But in nine cases out of ten a respectable Synod is possessed of fully as much talent 
and as much wisdom, derived from experience, as the General Assembly, and in most 
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cases they are as impartial, and always enjoy an opportunity of judging what is ex- 
pedient, and what course is adapted to the character of the people, superior to that 
which can be possessed by the Assembly.” . . . . “ No reason can be assigned why these 
bodies (constituted as described above) will not be as competent to decide correctly, in 
all cases which may come before them, as any General Assembly. The only con- 
ceivable advantage of the latter would be that the members of the court, coming 
mostly from a great distance, would be more likely to be impartial. But let it be re- 
membered that the Synods will be representative bodies, and as it relates to impar- 
tiality in all common cases, it is as good for a judge to reside at a hundred miles dis- 
tance as ata thousand. And, on some accounts, it is far better to have judges who are 
near enough to take an interest in the business which may come before them ; for we 
think that in the General Assembly we have observed a great inconvenience arising 
from the fact that a large portion of the court felt too little interest in the case of per- 
sons very remote from them to give due attention to the evidence adduced. Certainly 
judges who are within a moderate distance will feel their responsibility more than 
those very remote. By this arrangement, too, the number of the judges will be re- 
duced within reasonable bounds ; and persons who feel themselves aggrieved will not 
be obliged to travel five hundred or a thousand miles in pursuit of justice: it will be 
brought to their own door.”’* 


The fact that Dr. Alexander's plan proposed only six 
Synods does not affect the force of the statement when we 
remember that the Church in the intervening fifty years has 
more than doubled in size, and has extended itself over a 
vastly increased area. It may be added that the right of every 
member of the Church to successive appeals until he reaches 
the highest judicatory can by no means be accounted an in- 
herent one. He has an inherent right to full 7zs¢zce, and the 
question of appeal is simply to be determined under that, con- 
sideration. If beyond peradventure that is attained, the num- 
ber of the courts through which the process passes is a second- 
ary matter. In 1706 his appeal was simply to the Presbytery ; 
for seventy-two years, it was through the Presbytery to the 
one Synod as the final court; and although in each case the 
court represented the entire Church, neither Presbytery nor 


Synod was larger than are many of our present Presbyteries 
and Synods. 


II. Do the proposed changes fall into line with the develop- 
ment that the growth of our Church demands? 

Holding, as Presbyterianism does, ‘that the several differ- 
ent congregations of believers, taken collectively, constitute 
one Church of Christ, called emphatically, the Church,” it 
has shaped its polity so that it may provide equally well for 


* Bib. Rep., Vol. IV., pp. 36, 43. 
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a small Church in the beginning of its career and for a Na- 
tional Church that shall extend its influence over a continent. 

It is not necessary for the complete organization of a Pres- 
byterian Church that it should bring into actual existence, at 
its first inception in a new land, all the Church courts, in 
ascending grades, which in theory it provides to meet the 
necessities of its future growth. It need not, at the moment, 
establish 27 esse what it contains 2% posse. For a while, as in 
its growth in this country, the Church is complete in its Pres- 
bytery, then in its single Synod, and when it has developed 
its General Assembly, it has all the organization necessary 
for its fruitful existence in the most extended national life. 
But such being its elasticity and the law of its growth, it is 
not strange if, at any given point when development be- 
comes necessary, it should fail to adjust the several functions 
of the newly related bodies in such way as to provide best 
for the necessities of the Church when it shall have largely 
increased in size and become more widely established over 
the country. What was best in this regard a century ago, 
may not be equally well to-day. But, manifestly, any after 
changes, proposed in order to adjust growing infelicities, 
should be in the line of development that will harmonize with 
the past and that will provide for the future. How stands 
the matter in this regard? 

1. Negatively. It is certainly not in accordance with the 
spirit of our polity that any part of our machinery should be 
either unnecessary, or have functions entirely inadequate to 
its position. 

When the work is pressing upon us, as upon every hand 
in this great country; when the weeks of the year are all too 
short for the accomplishment of the duties that confront us as 
members of Christ's Church; when great States upon our 
western frontier are filling up with a population far beyond 
the power of our men and resources to meet; there is no 
time to spend in dress-parade. The age is intensely practi- 
cal, and Presbyterians partake fully of this spirit of the times. 

If our Synods seem to our busy ministers and wise elders 
to serve no very important ends in the working and ordering 
of the Church, they will fail, despite all exhortations, ecclesi- 
astical or personal, to attend such meetings. 
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It is easy to see that the conditions are very different from 
those a hundred years ago when our Book was formed. Then, 
the Church was small; its Presbyteries were but sixteen in 
number and its Synods four. Evidently on the one hand 
there was little danger that the General Assembly would be 
overcrowded with business; while, on the other hand, the 
Synods might well assert their right to exist, if only to afford 
the opportunity, in that day otherwise almost unknown, of 
pastors and elders meeting for mutual consultation, advice, 
and encouragement. In that day, also, there were no Boards, 
and in providing for the missionary work within their bounds 


the Synods found a large and interesting sphere of activity. 
In 1789, 


“the Synods of Virginia and the Carolinas, at their own request, were allowed to man- 
age missions within their bounds. This was also the case afterward with other Synods 


with which the Assembly sometimes co-operated, and from which they expected annual 
reports.””* 


History records that where this work was entered upon with 
enthusiasm the plan worked well. 

“The Synod became an efficient missionary body. Its meetings were anticipated 
by the people with the deepest interest. From the most distant places within the 
bounds of the Synod, there was an eager desire to be present. The occasion was 
regarded almost as a solemn festival. Old and young, the patriarchs of the Church 
and its young missionaries, fresh from scenes that kindled their zeal and love, met 


together. The spirit of devotion glowed brightly. The scene was one of th¢ highest 
social and religious interest.” + 


At the present time it is certain that there is a very wide- 
spread conviction that the Synods occupy no such important 
place in our ecclesiastical economy. Few will.consider that 
the statements of the Report of the committee, already 
quoted, are exaggerated, and the overtures from the Presby- 
teries upon this subject, two years ago, were still more pro- 
nounced in their description of ‘‘the present neglected and 
ineffective condition” of these bodies. 

We do not forget that it is quite possible that the Synods 
might answer a very important incidental end as convocations 
for spiritual edification, for discussions of modes of Church 
work, and for united prayer for the blessing of God. At- 
tempts have been made in almost all of our Synods, by em- 


* Gillett’s History, Vol. L., p. 279. : + Gillett’s History, Vol. I., p. 282. 
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phasizing these possibilities, to add to the interest of the 
gatherings, and insure a general attendance. It cannot be 
said that the efforts have been attended with marked success. 
Now and then we read the report of a meeting of some 
Synod which speaks in glowing terms of the interest of the 
sessions consequent upon such popular services, but it can 
hardly be doubted that, year by year, the interest in the 
Synodical meetings has been growing less, and the attend- 
ance smaller. 

The Report of the committee sums up the statistics of at- 
tendance in 1879 as follows: 


“In fifteen Synods the attendance was less than one-haif of their membership ; in 
nine Synods less than one-third ; in seven Synods less than one-fourth ; in one, just 
one-fourth ; and in one, less than one-fifth. In only three Synods were more than 
one-half of their members present ; and taking the aggregate of attendance upon all 


of these Synods, and the proportion to their entire membership was little more than 
one-third,” 


It might here be asked with some pertinency: If these 
things are so; if a Synod is not essential to Presbyterianism ; 
if its special functions are insignificant; if it is largely neg- 
lected in its sessions, why should it not be abolished ? 

This course has been often suggested in the discussions 
upon the subject, and once, at least, the suggestion has been 
dignified by official action. The committee’s report informs 
us that in the Synod of Illinois Central, which met in 1879 at 
Decatur, the folloy, «: action was proposed by aspecial com- 
mittee appointed i» consider the matter : 

‘* Whereas, The attendance of ministers and ruling elders at the annual meetings of 
many of our Synods is far less than the actual membership of those bodies, and in 
some of them, at least, the interest is declining, therefore, Resolved, That this Synod 
respectfully overtures the General Assembly to take such action as will either abolish 


the Synods, or else invest them with such standing authority as will secure a deeper 
_ interest and a more faithful attendance on the annual meetings.” 


There would be abundant reason in this practical age why 
such suggestions should be heeded, and the Synods abol- 
ished as unnecessary machinery, if no question were involved 
beyond that of making the Synods themselves interesting 
and attractive; and it is quite possible that in the early days 
of our Church its ecclesiastical business would have been as 
well cared for without them as with them; but the question 
assumes a very different aspect when we have to consider 
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the interests of a Church numbering more than five thousand 
congregations and more than a half-million of members, and 
extending over an entire continent. 

To abolish the Synod now, would be to expel from our 
Presbyterian system that which is a consistent and necessary 
feature of a national Church, and that, too, just at the time 
when the want of it in its full development, has made itself 
conspicuously and importunately apparent. 

2. It is in accordance with the needs of an extending 
Church that, instead of abolishing the Synods because of 
their present inefficiency, or attempting to add to their interest 
by merely temporary and extra-constitutional expedients, we 
should increase their functions and add to their dignity by 
reorganizing them as Provincial Assemblies. 

In this country, more than ever before, the Church is of a 
magnitude that calls for the full operation of the theory of 
Presbyterianism in all its length and breadth. This has 
always provided for such extended, and, indeed, for a uni- 
versal Church. In the “ Paper containing a brief Statement 
of the Chief Heads of Church Government,” which was laid 
before the Westminster Assembly in 1644 by the Scottish com- 
missioners, it was set forth that ‘“‘ Assemblies are fourfold: 
1. Elderships of particular congregations; 2. Classical Pres- 
byteries; 3. Provincial Synods; 4. National Assemblies.’* 
This was strenuously contested by the Independents, and de- 
bated at great length by the ablest advocates of the oppos- 
ing views, but was finally affirmed most decisively by the 
Assembly, and sent up to Parliament, July 4, 1645, as a part 
of “7he Humble Advice of the Assembly of Divines, now sit- 
ting by Ordinance of Parliament at Westminster, concerning 
Church Government.’t To this may be added, that in the 
minds of leading Presbyterians of that day, such as Henderson, 
Baillie, Gillespie, and Rutherford, there was evidently the 
thought of an ultimate cecumenical Council or Assembly, in 
which should be represented the Reformed Church through- 
out the world. At the close of the ‘Directory of Church 
Government drawn up and used by the Elizabethan Presby- 
teries,’ and ‘printed in 1644, by authority,” it is added: 


‘*Thus much for particular meetings, the universall followeth, which is called a 
generall or cecomenicall councell, which is a meeting of the chosen men of every 


* Hetherington’s History, p. 155. ' +See Pres, Rev., Vol. I., pp. 145, 146. 
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Nationall Synod. The acts of all such councells are to be registered and reported in 
a book.” 


Hetherington, in his ‘‘ History of the Westminster Assem- 
bly,” says (p. 290): 

‘‘ There was one great and even sublime idea brought somewhat indefinitely before 
the Westminster Assembly, which has not yet been realized—the idea of a Protestant 
union throughout Christendom, not merely for the purpose of counterbalancing Popery, 
but in order to purify, strengthen, and unite all true Christian Churches, so that with 
combined energy and zeal they might go forth in glad compliance with the Redeemer’s 
commands, teaching all nations, and preaching the everlasting Gospel to every creature 


under heaven. This truly magnificent and also Christian idea seems to have originated 
in the mind of that distinguished man, Alexander Henderson.” 


Is not this ‘‘ magnificent idea” approaching in our day its 
realization in such Councils as that held at Edinburgh in 
1877, and in Philadelphia the past year ? 

May it not be that the meagreness of the functions of 
Synods and the apparent needlessness of such bodies arise 
from the fact that, both in the Scotch Church and in our own, 
the details of the relationship of the ascending ecclesiastical 
bodies and their respective functions were arranged in a day 
when the Church was not large enough to employ all the 
machinery, or fill out the theory of a national organization ? 
The foundations were broadly laid for the future, and so 
there appeared the form of a Church, organized with Classi- 
cal, Provincial, and National Assemblies, while its extent 
hardly demanded its division into provinces. But now our 
Church is truly national, and we have room andjoccasion for 
the Synod; and the time has come when it must take its 
place and do its work as a truly provincial body. That, in 
thus vesting it with a certain amount of independent ecclesi- 
astical power, we are but accepting a position logically in- 
volved in a polity that provides for Provincial Synods, seems 
.to us beyond dispute, especially in view of the fact that it 
has never been maintained that it is essential to Presbyterian- 
ism that the precise functions of its different judicatories and 
their relations to each other respectively are other than ques- 
tions of expediency. Quite to the point are the concluding 
words of the “ Directory” of the Elizabethan Presbyteries, 
from which we have already quoted : 


‘“‘ The Synodicall also adjoyned, as it resteth upon the same foundations, is likewise 
necessary and perpetuall. But as farre as it is not expressly confirmed by Authority of 
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the Holy Scripture, but is applied to the use and times of the Churches as their divers 
states may require, according to the Analogy and general Rules of the same Scripture, 
is to bee judged profitable for the churches that receive it, but may bee changed in such 
things as belong not to the essence of the Discipline upon a like godly reason, as the 
divers estates of the Church may require.” 

3. It is in accordance with the advance of the Church to 
place the final appeal in judicial cases in that body where 
most readily and surely justice will be rendered. When the 
General Assembly was such body with reference to all cases, 
then to the General Assembly should they all properly go. 
But if the reasons are valid which have been given above in 
support of the opinion that in certain classes of cases the 
Provincial Synod would be such body, then in it they should 
stop.” 

Our successive courts have been frequently explained as 
analogous to our civil courts—corresponding to the Oyer 
and Terminer (or, in civil cases, Circuit Court), to the Su- 
preme Court, sitting at General Term, and to the Court of 
Appeals. One point in this comparison is commonly overlooked. 
Neither in the civil or criminal courts of the State can a new 
trial be secured at the will of the litigant or of the accused, 
simply by an appeal. Satisfactory reasons must be given before 
the higher tribunal, involving valid exceptions to the decisions 
of the lower court, or alleging new testimony, or no new trial 
will be ordered. There are also special limitations of the 
right ; as, for example, in civil cases, the sum at issue must 
exceed a certain specified amount, or the General Term 
must certify that it is a case in which an appeal is proper, 
before it can even come before the Court of Appeals. In 
our ecclesiastical bodies, the whole matter is at the op- 
tion of the contestant; ‘all persons who have submitted to 
a regular trial in an inferior, may appeal to a higher judica- 
tory.” 

As reconstructed under the proposed plan, the relation of 
our synodical judicatories to our General Assembly would be 
analogous, not to that in civil affairs, of the Supreme Court, 
General Term, to the Court of Appeals, but of the State 
tribunals to the United States Courts. Our State Courts 
are supreme in all matters that concern the administration of 
justice within the State. An appeal can be made to the United 
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States Court only when the question at issue involves an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution of the United States as the 
supreme law of the land, or interests that concern more than 
one State, or the relations of citizens of different States. 

4. It is in accordance with an orderly development that the 
change proposed, while providing for large prospective in- 
crease in the size of the Church, requires in its present appli- 
cation but comparatively little practical reconstruction, and 
that of a nature that will not interfere with cherished associ- 
ations. (1). Sixteen of the twenty-two Synods proposed by 
the report will cover the same territory they already occupy ; 
and under the plan of making the bounds of Synods coter- 
minous with State lines, twelve of them will remain unchanged 
in the future. Six of the new Synods, covering our older 
and more populous States, will embrace twenty-one of our 
present Synods, but the States which they represent are not 
larger in area, and in the future may not contain a larger popu- 
lation, than those now covered by one Synod. (2). Where 
existing Synods are consolidated, the change will be that of 
combination, not of separation. The immediate relationship 
of congregations and ministers, is to Presbyteries, and the 
Presbyteries will be left entirely untouched. (3). The liberty 
accorded to the Synods of deciding, with the consent of 
their Presbyteries, the basis and the ratio of the delegations 
forming their membership, while in accordance with their dig- 
nity as provincial assemblies, also provides fos equalizing 
their size in the different States. However small the number 
of its churches, the Synod may remain of a magnitude to com- 
mand the respect of the community ; however large the 
number, it may provide that its sessions be not overcrowded. 
(4). The largest possible growth of our Church in the 
future will call for but small increase in the number of our 
Synods. 

Under the present form of organization, it is evident that 
as our younger States grow, there must eventuate constant 
division and subdivision of the Synods within their borders. 
Kansas has an area twice that of New York, and its energetic, 
enthusiastic inhabitants doubt not that the time will come 
when it will also have twice the population. But under the 


proposed plan the number of Synods can only increase as 
11 
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new States or Territories are erected, and will therefore never 
be very much larger than now. 

5. It is in harmony with the principles of the develop- 
ment of Church polity that the bounds of the Synods or pro- 
vincial assemblies should be thus coterminous with State 
lines. 

(1) It is an advantage to any national organization to have 
its divisions and subdivisions coincide with the political divis- 
ions of the land in which it exists. Such coincidence greatly 
simplifies the details of arrangement, and makes easily under- 
stood the relations of the several parts to the whole. This is 
so obvious, that it has been assumed from the beginning as 
the natural law of Church organizations. The very names by 
which historically the assemblies of the Church have been 
distinguished —as classical, provincial, national, and cecu- 
menical—carry this upon their face. Especiaily is this law 
applicable to any Church in this country. Here the provinces 
are distinctly marked under our form of government as States 
of the Union, and in no other country do principles of civil 
and Church polity so nearly approximate. 

(2) Toward such coincidence of civil and ecclesiastical 
boundaries our Church has tended in the past. 

It is true that during the period of the division of the 
Church the existence of Presbyteries and Synods of the two 
' branches upon the same ground rendered strict geographical 
lines impossible ; but at the reunion there was a return, so far 
as practicable, to this normal principle. Wherever feasible, 
without increasing inordinately the size of the Synod, the 
Joint Committee of Reconstruction made it cover an entire 
State; and, where this was impossible, they designated, in 
every instance, county lines as marking the proposed bounds. 
The boundaries of the Presbyteries were left to the Syn- 
ods to establish under the principle distinctly announced, 
‘*that each several presbytery, with the ministers and churches within its limits, be de- 


fined as to boundaries by geographical lines, or with respect to the most convenient 
lines of travel.” 


The change in boundaries now proposed and rendered pos- 
sible by the representative character of the Synods, simply 
applies the principle to all, so that they become homogeneous 
in their position as provincial assemblies. 
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III.—Do these changes commend themselves as fitted to 
attain the ends in view? 

These ends are as we have seen, 

1. The relief of the General Assembly from undue burdens. 

The necessity for some relief of this kind is universally ad- 
mitted. In the words of the Report of the committee, 
‘‘A single body of men cannot exercise, wisely and safely, so great a variety of trust. 
It cannot make laws for the government of the Church—be the expounder of its con- 
stitution, examine the work and define the policy of its Boards of Beneficence and 
Evangelism, superintend the training of its young men for the ministry in colleges and 
theological seminaries, and judicially decide all questions of reference and appeal that 
may from five thousand churches and as many ministers be presented to its attention. 


‘Something,’ said Dr. Hodge in the Princeton Review of 1870, ‘must be done to relieve 
the Assembly of the pressure of judicial cases.’”’ 


At present any church member who involves himself in a 
quarrel, however petty, with a fellow-member, may, if so dis- 
posed, delay the consideration of the most important themes 
in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church while 
he rehearses the pitiful story of his imaginary wrongs. How- 
ever certain it’ may be that justice has been already done— 
however frivolous the reasons for the appeal, if only ‘‘ the ap- 
pellant on his part has conducted it regularly,” 

‘the higher judicatory must, first, read the sentence appealed from ; secondly, read 
the reasons which were assigned by the appellant for his appeal which are on record; 
thirdly, read the whole record of the proceedings of the inferior judicatory in the case, 
including all the testimony and the reasons of their decision ; fourthly, hear the orig- 


inal parties ; fifthly, hear any of the members of the inferior judicatory in explanation 
of the grounds of their decision or of their dissent from it.” 


Before the vote is taken the roll is called, and every mem- 
ber of the body may express his opinion. How much of the 
time of our General Assembly is taken up by this extended 
process in cases where it is hard to recognize any other mo- 
tive for the appeal than stubbornness or a litigious spirit upon 
the part of the appellant, any one conversant with the pro- 
ceedings of our highest judicatory can attest. 

This difficulty, so long acknowledged, has been since the 
reunion more than once the subject of serious consideration 
in our General Assembly. The report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of Reconstruction in 1870 included the following recom- 
mendation : 


‘* For the relief of the General Assembly in the dispatch of business and to discourage 
pertinacious litigation in Church courts, the Committee recommend that all Appeals, 
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References, and Complaints terminate at the Synod, except in relation to questions of 
constitutional law, or the trial of a minister for heresy in doctrine.” 


The overture upon this point was sent down to the Presby- 
teries in 1870 and again in 1871 and 1872. In each year it 
was answered affirmatively by a decided majority of the Pres- 
byteries that took action, but through the neglect of a number 
of them to return any answer, failed to receive the approval of 
a majority of all the Presbyteries. The same end was sought 
to be accomplished by the report of the committee in 1874, 
recommending the appointment of a Court of Appeal. 

What has thrice seemed to so large a part of our Presby- 
teries a wise action, even when not suggested in connection 
with the reorganization of the Synods, may well commend itself 
still more highly, as affording the necessary relief, when now 
considered as a part of the wider plan which proposes to add 
so largely to the dignity of these bodies. 

2. The better attendance of the members of Synods upon 
their sessions, 

Upon this point there can hardly be a question. The 
reasons for the present neglect in attendance are obvious. 
A general convention, no matter by what name it is digni- 
fied, will never witness the presence of anything approach- 
ing the full number entitled to take part in its proceed- 
ings. A representative body appeals to the good faith of 
every one commissioned as a delegate. An “ecclesiastical 
body, whose decisions settle nothing, will not attract busy 
men to its deliberations. Let the Synod cease to be a gen- 
eral convocation, in regard to which no particular minister or 
elder feels any special responsibility, and in which he has no 
special service to render; let it have its own independent 
functions, so that it demonstrates its right to be; and com- 
plaints of non-attendance will cease to be heard. Delegates 
who know that they represent important interests can be 
depended upon, in our Church at least, to be in their place 
and do their duty. 

3. The allotment to the Synod of its due proportion of re- 
sponsibility and work. 

This is obviously involved in the very terms of the pro- 
posed plan. An ecclesiastical body to which is committed 
the final decision of a large’ proportion of the judicial cases 
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arising in the Church, will never fail to find itself entrusted 
with important duties and grave responsibilities, while its new 
position will invest it with no mean influence and dignity. The 
proposition that there should be closer relations between the 
Synods and the Boards, which has already been adopted by 
the General Assembly, is of no small importance in the same 
direction. Under our present wise and efficient methods of 
conducting home missionary operations, the Synods cannot 
have committed to them, as in the early history of our Church, 
the supreme control of such work, but the action of the As- 
sembly may do much to quicken the missionary spirit which 
added so great interest to their meetings a century ago. It 
is not without significance that the “Syzod of New Fersey,” 
the only one of our older and stronger Synods whose field 
covers the entire State, affords an example of activity in mis- 
sionary work and Church Extension within its boundaries, 
which might well characterize all Synods.* 

4. The enhancement of the general efficiency and usefulness 
of the Church. 

That such Provincial Synods will add greatly to the 
efficiency of a Church so large as ours, and extended over so 
wide a territory, can scarcely be doubted. 

It is an interesting illustration of the changes that time has 
wrought, that while Dr. Alexander fifty years ago was of a 
like ‘‘ opinion that the extended and enlarged condition of the 
body” required ‘‘a new organization of the higher ecclesi- 
astical judicatories,” several reasons that he assigned, viz. : 
‘difference of opinion relative to certain doctrinal points, the 
precise importof the act of adopting the Confession of Faith, 
and diverse views in regard to domestic slavery,” have entirely 
disappeared. Instead of these there have grown up an 
éntirely new class of reasons, which, arising as they do, 
mainly from the unexampled growth of our country, and the 
blessing of God upon our Church, are cause not for alarm, 
but for profound thanksgiving. 

It may well be, in a land so widely extended as ours, 
and with its different sections under such different conditions, 


* See the very interesting ‘‘ Eighth Annual Report from the Synodical Committee on 
Church Extension and Home Missions to the Synod of New Fersey, at Bridgeton, N. F., 
Oct. 20, 1880.” 
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that methods and modes of work may need to vary. We 
sometimes speak of the itinerant system of Methodism as 
fitting it specially for new and growing communities, and of the 
more stately and dignified worship of the Episcopal Church as 
adapting itself to the conditions of our older and larger cities. 
Presbyterianism ought to be flexible enough to conform to 
whatever methods best -meet the wants of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. Whatever diversity of action may be expe- 
dient in different parts of our land, whether with reference to 
modes of evangelical labor, permanence of pastoral relation- 
ship, forms of worship, methods of contribution to our Boards, 
extent of Presbyteries or the membership of the Synod itself 
as representative or collective, we believe can be best pro- 
vided for, by elevating the Synods to the position of provin- 
cial assemblies and vesting them with a measure of independ- 
ent authority. 

So, too, we believe that conforming the boundaries of the 
Synod to that of the State, will greatly enhance the influence 
of the Church. Each State has independent control of its 
own internal affairs, and therefore has its own separate inter- 
ests, its special needs, its local peculiarities, and, we may add, 
its honest pride in its own position and individual advantages. 
Not without reason, is it argued that the permanent union of 
so vast a country as ours, depends largely upon this local 
independence of the several States of the Union. 

Upon the State then, as a distinct political and geograph- 
ical unit, our Church, in all proper ways, should bring its in- 
fluence to bear ; but, if that influence for morality and religion 
is to be living and potent, the Church must manifest her unity 
and organize her forces within the State. Yet, in the present 
position of the Synods, it is only while the State is young 
and sparsely populated that we are enabled to do this through 
an ecclesiastical body, corresponding in the extent of its au- 
thority to the government of the State. As a consequence, 
the Presbyterian Church has not the influence, in our older 
and more populous States, upon questions that concern their 
special interests, that it has, through its Presbyteries, upon 
limited communities, and, through its General Assembly, 
upon the country at large. Something is wanting. Upon 
the other hand, we have an ecclesiastical body that fails in 
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interest for want of a sphere and work. The need in the 
State is apparent, and we have, in theory, the ecclesiastical 
body to meet the need. The plan of reconstruction proposes 
to adjust the means to the end—to lift the Synod from a po- 
sition in which it is nothing and does nothing, and put it in 
its true relation to the State. 

Such a Synod, as representing the Church interests of an 
entire State, would have great dignity and power. It would 
stand for something very definite and very important. It 
would command the respect of the churches, and its sessions 
would engage the attention of the entire community; upon 
any subject which engaged its attention, its voice would be 
heard and regarded, and subjects in regard to which it might 
properly exert a potent influence, are constantly agitating a 
State. How often great moral and religious questions are 
before the public and present themselves to our Legislature 
for their action! It is the State that has to deal with the interests 
involved in the laws of marriage and divorce, in the observance 
of the Sabbath, in public education, in State charities and the like. 
Ought not the Church to have some opinion to express, some 
counsel to give, some influence to exert upon such questions ? 
But, if so, how much more certainly she would recognize her 
responsibility, if, instead of her oversight being distributed 
among local bodies diverse and mutually independent, she, 
through her Synod, were surveying in one comprehensive 
view the moral and religious interests of the State as a whole ! 
How much more commanding her voice, if instead of its being 
the utterance of successive religious convocations having no 
obvious connection with one another, it pronounced the solemn 
decision of an assembly representing the Church throughout 
the commonwealth ! 

' And if the Church thus recognizes her responsibility and 
exerts her rightful power in each State, she will not fail in her 
mission to the country as a whole; and the influence of her 
Synods will be reflected and crowned in the increased dignity 
and efficiency of that larger Synod, the General Assembly, 
which bears a like relation to the whole land. 

Nor is it beyond imagination that the measure of the inde- 
pendence of the Synods may have an important bearing upon 
the permanent unity of the Church. As in the relation of 
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the Federal Government to the States of the Union, the 
unity of the whole is best assured by conserving the inde- 
pendent rights and special functions of the individual members ; 
so may it well be with our Church, august in the increase 
that the coming years shall witness. In the century since 
our General Assembly was formed, the country has increased 
tenfold in population ; our Church, at least, ffteenfold in the 
number of her communicants. Unless we forecast a decline in 
the power of the Gospel in the future, or distrust the adapta- 
tion of our form of polity to its effective maintenance, we 
must contemplate either disruption or else the existence, long 
before another century closes, of a Presbyterian Church of a 
million of members and with ten thousand congregations 
scattered in every town and hamlet in the land. Such a 
Church, so majestic in its proportions and so wide-reaching 
in its sway, can stand securely united under our polity, only 
when the different parts of its organization are so wisely ad- 
justed one to another, and so elastic in their interworking as, 
while ensuring the loyalty of every portion to the whole, to 
provide also for the greatest possible freedom, in its own 
sphere, of each integral part. By such liberty will the vital 
principles of Presbyterianism be best maintained and most 
effectively applied in a Church coéxtensive with an empire sO 
broad and so diversified as ours. 

In conclusion, it may be said, the present seems to be the 
right time to take the step proposed in the reorganization of 
the Synods. Let there be delay, and a few years hence the 
number of our Synods will be largely increased, and the ne- 
cessity of consolidating, of changing bounds and of obliterat- 
ing names will not be confined, as now, to a few of our 
older States; yet the needs of such action will have become 
far more pressing. 

The time has fully come for plans far-reaching, and com- 
mensurate with the broad foundations already laid; and such 
must be our plans, if as a Church we are to commend the 
Gospel to the vast coming population of this Western Conti- 
nent, and prove ourselves equal to the high trust committed 
to us by our Lord and Master, the Great Head of the Church. 


ErskInE N. WHITE. 














VII. 
NOTES AND NOTICES. 


The Second General Council of “the Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
throughout the World holding the Presbyterian System," met in the city of Phila- 
delphia, on Thursday, September 23, 1880, and continued in session until 
Saturday, October 2d, when it was dissolved, after having appointed a Third 
General Council to meet in the city of Belfast, in 1884, with a Committee of 
Arrangements to prepare for it, Dr. Knox chairman. 

This Second Council was appointed by the First Council held in Edinburgh 
on the roth of July, 1877, the date having been more exactly fixed by the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, also appointed by that Council, consisting of twenty- 
three members, Dr. Beadle chairman, with power to add to their number. 
This Committee ‘enlarged itself and divided into two sub-committees, one on 
the Programme, Dr. Schaff chairman, the other on Business, Geo. Junkin, 
Esq., chairman. These Committees deserve great praise for their thorough 
work, although greatly afflicted by the death of two successive chairmen, Drs. 
Beadle and Boardman, and six others. The Committee on Programme made 
a wise selection of topics and speakers. No such feast of theology has ever 
before been spread, as that offered to those who were privileged to attend 
the meetings in Philadelphia, From the opening sermon of Dr. Paxton (who 
took the place of the lamented President Adams) a modehof eloquence and 
power, to the closing addresses and resolutions, there was little that was not 
attractive, appropriate, and edifying, The Business Committee succeeded 
admirably in making every arrangement for the comfort and convenience of 
their guests. Philadelphia gave the very best entertainment in its hospitable 
homes. The Council was composed of delegates from the various Presbyterian 
bodies which have joined the Alliance, in accordance with the ratio: 

‘* Churches, at or under 100 congregations to send two ; at or under 200, four; and 
so on up to 1,000, the number in that case being 20; above 1,000, the additional dele- 


gates to be only two for 200; above 3,000, two for 500; at 5,000 and upwards, the total 
to be 4o.” 


Some of the Presbyterian bodies belonging to the Alliance were not repre- 
sented, and some of the delegates were absent, from various reasons; but on 
the whole the representation was very satisfactory. ‘There were enrolled from 
Great Britain, 72 delegates, of seven distinct ecclesiastical bodies; from the 
British Colonies, 21, from six bodies; from the United States, 125, from 
eight bodies. -There were also present six representatives of the Reformed 
Churches of Bohemia, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. In addition 
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to these representatives, there were thirty-six others and eighteen Foreign 
Missionaries invited to sit with the Council in accordance with the rule : 
‘* That the Council may, on the recommendation of a Committee on Business, invite 


Presbyterian brethren, not delegates, to offer suggestions, to deliver addresses, and to 
read papers.” 


It is safe to say that a nobler body of men never assembled in Christendom. 
The amount of material presented in the seventy-five different addresses and 
papers arranged by the Committee on the Programme was unprecedented, It 
was remarked by not a few delegates, when the programme was reported by 
the Committee of Arrargements, that it was too large for the ten days allotted 
to it, It seems to have been in the mind of the Committee, that the Council 
should be divided into sections for hearing the papers, but this plan was not 
received with favor, and it was resolved to carry out the programme before the 
entire body. ‘This accumulation of material was due to a combination of circum- 
stances over which the Committee had little control except to make the best 
of them, This Second Council, like the first, had to depend to a considerable 
extent upon the Committee of Arrangements, the representatives of the ecclesi- 
astical bodies having been appointed, many of them at so late a period, that 
the Committee had to mature their plans to a great extent without them ; and 
hence, twenty-eight of the seventy-five papers and addresses were assigned to 
others than delegates, This could hardly have been avoided at this Council, 
but we trust that in the future there will be no such necessity. The time has 
come in which the labors of a Programme Committee should be no longer neces- 
sary. The reports of the numerous Committees appointed by the Second Coun- 
cil will demand ample time for their discussion in the Third Council. We are 
strongly of the opinion that no additional matter should be introduced save in 
the form of Overtures from the various bodies which compose the Alliance, 
or from delegates, or other ecclesiastical bodies desirous of communication 
with it. The Council should hereafter be conducted more after the methods of 
Presbyterian bodies, and less after the methods of the Evangelical Alliance ; 
and ample time should be afforded for the discussion and solution of impor- 
tant questions, 

The time for discussion being so limited, but few topics awakened general 
interest. Some of the very best productions, notably those of Principal Rainy 
and Prof. A. F. Mitchell, did not receive the attention they deserved; but 
sufficient discussion was held to show a considerable difference of opinion on 
several important questions, as well as manifest the substantial unity and har- 
mony of the Council. 

The ceremonial and liturgical element in worship, treated by Prof. Hitch- 
cock in his brilliant opening paper, and subsequently touched upon by Dr. De 
Witt, of Philadelphia, from another point of view, was warmly discussed, show- 
ing that there are liturgical and anti-liturgical tendencies in the Alliance. 
It seems to have been overlooked by some of the disputants, that several Re- 
formed bodies belonging to the Alliance use books of liturgy. Indeed, this dif- 
ference of opinion has continued in Presbyterian Churches from the begin- 
ning. Calvin, Knox, & Lasco, and their contemporaries, generally favored 
liturgies and composed them for their respective churches ; but the conflicts of 
Puritanism in the Churches of Great Britain'resulted in two opinions among the 
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Puritans ; the one would reform the Prayer-Book, the other would do away with 
it. The latter prevailed in Scotland, the Westminster Assembly, and Long 
Parliament, and substituted the Directory of Worship for the Prayer-Book, but 
at the Restoration the majority of the English Presbyterians offered to accept 
the Prayer-Book with certain modifications, It has since remained an open 
question, left to the Sessions to determine how far the liturgical element may 
be introduced in the worship of the congregation. The question of Psalmody 
is a related one. It was a matter upon which the Committee of Arrangements 
could not agree. It seems to us that if psalm-singing is to be made a matter 
of conscience, it can result only in division and separation. The majority will 
never again consent to the exclusion of Christian hymns from worship. Far 
better have no singing at all, or else distinguish between the official meetings 
of the Council, devoted to business and discussion ; and unofficial meetings for 
worship, in which no ecclesiastical body will feel any responsibility for the mode 
of worship. We cannot yield the principle that we are to be limited to that 
which is expressly given in the Word of God, for this is not a Presbyterian 
principle, but one that the early Presbyterians opposed, as it was advocated by 
Anabaptists and Separatists. The question of the celebration of the Zora’s 
Supper is a similar one. We do not see the propriety of the observance of this 
sacrament in ecclesiastical bodies. It is not the historic or now prevailing cus- 
tom of the bodies that compose the Alliance, The sacramental service belongs 
to the worship of the congregation, and implies the exercise of discipline on the 
part of the church session. All these questions of worship bring into view the 
variety of opinions in the Reformed Churches. It may be asked whether out of 
this diversity of hymnals and Psalm-books ; Prayer-books, mixed services, and 
free prayer ; open, close, and guarded communion, —some general body like the 
Alliance may not be able to gather all together into such a higher unity as may 
not be inconsistent with considerable diversity. It is to be regretted that these 
subjects were not referred to a Committee to report to the next Council. 

The paper on “ Ruling Elders,” by Dr. C. H. Reed, awakened some discus- 
sion, especially by the elders. There can be no doubt that in theory and prac- 
tice the churches have fallen away from the Wesminster theory of the jure 
divino eldership, and drifted far apart in practice, The Council did wisely in 
appointing a Committee, Dr. Knox, of Belfast, chairman : 


‘*To obtain information in regard to the election and ordination of Ruling Elders in 
the several branches of the Presbyterian Church connected with the Presbyterian 
Council, the formula subscribed by each elder, and the functions and duties pertaining 
to the office, as set forth in the polities or implied in the usages of the churches.” 


The questions of subscription to creeds, the moral obligations involved in 
subscription, the extent to which ecclesiastical discipline should be applied for 
the settlement of errors, the relations of science to religion, in what sense is 
theology progressive ? were raised by the able papers of Profs. Calderwood, 
Flint, Van Zandt, and President McCosh,. It is to be regretted that the Coun- 
cil had so little time to debate them. These questions were, however, under 
consideration in some of their aspects in connection with the formulas of sub- 
scription to creeds which have been gathered by a Committee of the previous 
Council, and were reported to this Council and ordered to be printed in the 
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Appendix to the Proceedings. These contain a mass of valuable information 
that will be of great service in the study of the subject of creeds and subscrip- 
tion. The question of the formulation of the Consensus of the Reformed 
Churches was also brought before the Council by the same Committee. This 
became a practical question for the Council in reference to the admission of 
new bodies to the Alliance. It was the general feeling that more definite action 
should now be taken on this subject, Although the churches already members 
of the Alliance had not formally adopted the Constitution, yet they had tacitly 
done so through the approval of their delegates who framed the Constitution 
at a previous Council, and the sending of delegates to this Second Council with- 
out any suggestions of modifications. But manifestly there must be some rule for 
the admission of churches who were not among the originators of the enterprise. 


The following resolution was adopted, and a Committee appointed with Princi- 
pal MacVicar chairman : 


“Resolved : that the Council are unable hoc statu to admit as members brethren repre- 
senting churches whose relation to the Constitution has not been explained, and can- 
not now be considered ; Resolved, that a Committee be appointed to consider any new 
applications from Churches to be admitted into the Alliance. 


The proper action for the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, if they desire 
to join the Alliance, is to adopt the Constitution, and especially the Consensus 
of the Reformed Confessions, and so take a firm position among the Calvinis- 
tic churches. If they apply to the Third Council after such official action, we 
feel assured that they will be heartily welcomed. The Reformed Presbytery 


of Philadelphia was received during the sessions of the Council on that basis, 
after the discussion. 

This raises the question, which will press more and more upon the Council 
at its successive meetings, as to the Definition of the Consensus. ‘There are 
Various opinions on this subject, Many fear lest an effort to define may pro- 
duce conflict and confusion ; others, that it will result in a new Confession of 
Faith to take the place of the older ones, or to add a new one to the large num- 
ber already in use ; others, that such a Consensus will be made so broad as to 
abandon the distinctive principles of the Reformed faith and Presbyterian 
polity ; others that it will be so narrow, presenting the peculiarities of a few of 
the churches who may be in the majority, as to exclude others. It must be con- 
fessed that the history of symbols shows that each new one covers more ground 
than its predecessors, and complicates and excludes, rather than simplifies and 
comprehends. The Westminster Assembly began to revise the XX XIX. Arti- 
cles, but ended by producing a new Confession. It may also be said that there 
seems to be no greater need of defining the Consensus in the Alliance, than of 
defining the system of Doctrine in the formula of subscription of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (North). Furthermore, this will raise a still more 
difficult question, that of Zoleration. Civil Toleration is the outcome of the 
Puritan conflict, but Ecclesiastical Toleration has thus far only gained the 
position of recognizing differences in separate denominations, and not of allow- 
ing them to exist side by side in the same organization, except in the State 
churches, in part, and in these in perpetual conflict. Are the members of the 
Alliance prepared to define the varieties that may be tolerated in the unity of 
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the Reformed faith and Presbyterian polity? This may prove a rock of discord 
to shatter and destroy the Alliance, or a rock foundation on which to build a 
more compact ecclesiastical organization in the future. The Council adopted 
the following resolution, and appointed a Committee, with Principal Cairns 
chairman, to consider the matter : 


‘* Resolved, That a Committee, consisting of members from the various branches of 
the Reformed (Presbyterian) Churches embraced within this Alliance, be appointed to 
consider the desirableness of defining the ‘Consensus of the Reformed Confessions,’ as 
required by our Constitution, and to report at the next meeting of the Council.” 


The Council owed much of its success to the able Business Committee, Drs. 
Prime and Calderwood chairmen ; and also to the two clerks, Drs, Blaikie and 
Matthews. We cannot but think, however, that the change of Moderators 
from day to day works confusion. There should be but one Moderator chosen 
by the Council for all its sessions, with a sufficient number of Assessors. This 
will give more unity and efficiency to the proceedings. The appointment of a 
Committee on Rules of Procedure, Dr. Prime chairman, to report to the next 
Council, was a necessary and wise action, from the variety of rules of debate 
in the various bodies and countries. ‘The Committee on Finance, Dr. Prime 
chairman, was also necessary to provide for the expenses of clerks, printing, 
and other incidental items of the business of the Alliance. It was also recom- 
mended that a small Committee be appointed in each Presbyterian body with 
whom the clerks of the Alliance might correspond. 

The interest of the Council culminated in the Reports of the Committee ‘on 
modes of helping the Churches of the European Continent,” presented by Dr. 
Blaikie and the Committee on Foreign Mission Work, Drs. J. Murray Mitchell 
and Paxton, chairmen. In these two departments the Council made most 
important aggressive movements, 

A Committee was appointed to raise a “* Waldensian Pastors’ Aid Fund,” and 
“to express the sympathy of the Alliance and its churches for and with the 
Moravian and Bohemian Churches in connection with their centenary next 
year,” Henry Day, Esq., chairman of the American Committee, and J. H, 
Campbell, Esq., chairman of the European Committee. A Committee was 
also appointed to endeavor to secure co-operation in the Foreign Mission 
work, with Dr. Paxton and Dr, J. Murray Mitchell joint chairmen. 

The Committee on “ Desiderata of Presbyterian History,” reported through 
Prof. A. F. Mitchell chairman, that their work was in progress, but incom- 
plete, mentioning the serious loss they had sustained in the death of Principal 
Lorimer. ‘The Committee was continued “to complete its work and prepare 
a digest or an abstract to be presented at the next meeting of Council.” 

The Council also directed letters to be sent to the Perth Conference, the 
Free Church of Breslau, and the Methodist Conference to be held in London 
in 1881, and to the Churches belonging to the Alliance. 

This Second Council has appointed no less than nine important Committees 
to report to the next Council. These Committees—on Arrangements, the 
Eldership, Admission to the Alliance, the Definition of the Consensus, Parlia- 
mentary Rules, Finance, Churches of the Continent of Europe, Foreign Mis- 
sionary Co-operation, the Desiderata of Presbyterian History—will present am- 
ple material to take up the whole time of the next Council. The delegates 
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appointed by the various bodies should be selected from those best suited 
to discuss these questions and solve them ; for if the Alliance is to become a 
permanent and useful institution, it must do something more than present 
papers and discuss them, and afford opportunity for friendly greeting and con- 
gratulation, C. A. Briccs, 





Presbyterian Theological Education in Great Britain and Ireland.—Presby- 
terian Theological Faculties exist in connection with eleven institutions in the 
United Kingdom, Eight of these are in Scotland,—four in connection with 
the Established Church, and with the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and St. Andrews,—three in the colleges of the Free Church at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen,—and one in the Theological Hall of the 
U. P. Church at Edinburgh. In Ireland there are such Faculties in the Pres- 
byterian College at Belfast, and the Magee Presbyterian College at London- 
derry. There is the Theological College of the Presbyterian Church of En- 
gland, in London. Besides these fully organized Faculties we might also men- 
tion the Carmarthen Presbyterian College, and the Bala and Trevecca (Bre- 
con) Calvinistic Methodist Colleges in Wales, at which theological instruc- 
tion is given more or less fully, and of a type more or less accordant with our 
standards. 

The Faculties in the Established Church of Scotland consist of four profes- 
sors each ; those in the Free Church, of seven at Edinburgh, and five each at 
Glasgow and Aberdeen (‘ncluding the Chair in each of the three vacated by 
the death of Dr. Duff, for which only partial and provisional arrangement has 
been made); that of the U. P. Theological Hall, of five ; that at Belfast of 
six, and those at I.ondonderry and at London, of three each. ‘This statement 
excludes, of course, tutors and lecturers. 

Our informition in regard to attendance is neither uniformly recent nor 
complete. Our latest statistics indicate an attendance of about 170 students 
at the institutions of the Scotch Established Church, 70 at Edinburgh, 55 at 
Glasgow, some 25 at Aberdeen, and 20 at St. Andrews (the number of minis- 
ters reported to the Edinburgh Council being 1,384, and the parishes and 
charges 1,493). The Free Church Colleges were attended last winter by 225, 
of whom 113 were at Edinburgh, 82 at Glasgow, and 30 at Aberdeen (the 
number of ministers reported to the Council of 1877, being 1,068, and that of 
parishes or charges 1,009). ‘The United Presbyterian ‘Theological Hall at 
Edinburgh has 108 students (the number of ministers reported being 564, and 
congregations 526). At Belfast and Londonderry the numbers are given as 
40 and 13 respectively, the Irish Church having reported 560 parishes or charges, 
and 600 ministers. We have no figures for London or for the Welsh Colleges. 
The ratio of students to ministers in the Scotch Established, Scotch Free, U. P., 
Irish, and our own Presbyterian (Northern) Churches, is therefore ‘12+, ‘21+, 
‘t9+, °og—, and ‘10+, respectively ; while the ratio of students to Churches, 
etc., is (in the same order) "11+, ‘22+, ‘20+, ‘og+, and ‘og+. 

The course of instruction in the Free Church Colleges covers four sessions 
of about five months each. The Scotch Established Church requires three full 
regular sessions, or two such with three partial sessions, in Divinity ; while 
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only two sessions are required for each of the other three departments. The 
other institutions prescribe three full sessions, those of the U. P. Theological 
Hall reaching the unusual length of seven months each, 

The succession of departments, and the time devoted per week to lectures 
and equivalent exercises, will naturally vary somewhat in so considerable a 
number of institutions. Moreover, the option given in the Scotch Established 
Church, to complete the Divinity course in three sessions or to extend it over 
five, makes it more difficult to tabulate the whole course, or to obtain an aver- 
age of work. In the Free College and the U. P. Theological Hall at Edin- 
burgh recent calendars show the following apportionment : 

Free College: First year, 16 exercises per week, with three additional for 
two months; second year, 16; third year, 16; fourth year, 11, with three ad- 
ditional for two months. One weekly exercise with each class is in Elocution, 
and the extra course in the first and fourth years are in Evangelistic Theology. 
All lectures are given between the hours of 10 A.M. and 2 p.m. WU. P. Theo- 
logical Hall: First year, 14 exercises ; second year, 15 ; third year, 17. Here 
the first year is given to the Biblical I.anguages and Literature, and Practical 
Training ; while in the Edinburgh Free College it is devoted to Apologetics, 
Junior Hebrew, Natural Sciences and (for two months) Evangelistic Theology. 

The bonds connecting the colleges with the Church are much closer and 
stronger than with us from beginning to end. All the Scotch institutions re- 
quire for admission to the theological course, besides the appropriate pastoral 
and Presbyterial testimonials (which must be annually renewed as a condition 
of advancement through the later stages of the course), an examination by a 
Church Board or by Examiners whom they designate. For these examinations 
satisfactory University diplomas or certificates can be only in part accepted as 
equivalents. The elements of Hebrew, and some portions of Biblical History 
are brought into the entrance examinations, A certain minimum of excellence 
in any one department usually blocks the way, while a considerably higher 
average in all must be reached as a condition of admission tg the institutions. 
And step by step satisfactory work in the Colleges or Halls, and satisfaction 
given to the Presbyteries, condition each other year by year, so that unfavor- 
able decision and report on either side arrests the student's progress on both 
sides, It cannot occur there, as it may with us, that Presbyteries pass men 
whom Seminaries reject, or that Seminaries pass men whom Presbyteries re- 
ject. It should, however, be borne in mind that with us Presbyteries and 

Seminaries are not testing men in the same way or for the same ends, 

* Examination for license can be begun only when evidence is presented of 
the satisfactory completion of the entire theological course. All previous 
Presbyterial examinations carry with them only a warrant for the student's 
continuance in his college course, and for his being provisionally employed, in 
ways which are carefully guarded, in the service of the Church during the in- 
tervals of his cullege attendance. The U. P. Church of Scotland so far re- 
stricts this provisional employment of students as to enact that “ All ministers 
who employ unlicensed parties are enjoined to report each case, and the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, to the next meeting of their respective Presby- 
teries, and students who preach in vacant congregations, are also enjoined to 
report each case to the first meeting of the Presbytery of the bounds.” In this 
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country to secure the same vigilance for the rights of preaching, and any sub- 
stantial respect for the significance of licensure, it might be needful to address 
a like injunction to all Church Sessions. We should be willing to see the sense 
of our General Assembly in this matter tested by an overture duly brought be- 
fore it. C. A. AIKEN. 





The Inter Seminary Convention,—This remarkable and important meeting 
of the representatives of the students of thirty-one Evangelical Seminaries met 
in New Brunswick, N. J., and continued its sessions from Thursday, Oct. 21st, 
to Sunday night, Oct. 24th. ; 

Mr. R. M. Mateer, an appointee of the Presbyterian Board to our Missions 
in China, and a graduate of the last class in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
was the real originator and principal promoter of this enterprise through its 
incipient stages. We give an abstract of his report to the New Brunswick 
Convention as far as it related to the origin of the movement : 


‘« This originated about a year ago among the students of the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, and sprang from a desire for some co-operation of theological students 
in promoting the cause of missions. At about the same time, the students of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, moved by a similar impulse, addressed a circular letter 
upon the same topic to the students of various Seminaries. After considerable corre- 
spondence between the members of different institutions, the holding of an Inter-Sem- 
inary Convention was deemed the most feasible of the various plans suggested for the 
accomplishment of the ends in view. In response to a letter sent from Princeton,a 
Preliminary Conference was held in New York City, April g, 1880, at which twenty- 
two delegates, representing twelve seminaries, were present. Other Seminaries sent 
letters approving the general plan. This Preliminary Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion to hold an Inter-Seminary Convention for the discussion of questions relating to 
Foreign and Home Missions, and the relations of prospective ministers, whegher pas- 
tors or missionaries, to these great enterprises. An Executive Committee was ap- 
pointed to make all the arrangements for the call, organization, and work of such a 
Convention.” 


‘Two hundred and forty-two students represented thirty-one Seminaries of 
eleven different evangelical denominations. The mornings and afternoons 
were occupied by the reading of essays and a general discussion of the sub- 
jects presented in them. On each evening and on the afternoon of Sabbath, 
large popular meetings were held in the largest churches, where addresses were 
delivered with great effect by Rev. Drs. Wm, M. Taylor, of New York city ; 
Arthur T. Pierson, of Detroit; W. H. Scudder, of Brooklyn; Edward Jud- 
son, of Orange, N. J.; Bishop Penick, of Africa; S. M. Baldwin, of China, 
and D. C. Green, of Japan; Mateer, of China; Sheshadri, of India; Fowler, 
of New York city, and Gordon, of Boston. Several of the most important 
questions as to the duty and policy of the Church in relation to Home and 
Foreign Missions were very ably discussed. And especially a most profound 
and general sense of the duty of entire consecration to the service of God in 
the work of saving lost men was produced, 

The greatest harmony prevailed throughout, and a high degree of spiritual 
affection. I am glad to testify, as a spectator, to the practical wisdom, the 
true manliness, the genuine Christian soundness, and the generous enthusiasm 
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which characterized the discussions and resolutions and business arrange- 
ments of these young men from beginning to end, It was an event of signifi- 
cance and promise in the history of our seminaries. Great good is to be ex- 
pected from the meeting of next year, and much more may be hoped in the 
future from the movement which this meeting has inaugurated. 

A permanent organization was effected under the following constitution : 

“JT, This Organization shall be called ‘The American Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance.’ 

“II, ‘The aim of this Alliance shall be the furtherance of practical interest 
in, and consecration to, Foreign and Home Missions, both as prospective 
missionaries and prospective pastors. 

“TIT. All Evangelical Theological Seminaries which, through their dele- 
gates present at any convention, or in any other way, shall express a desire 
and readiness to co-operate for the furtherance of the aim of this Alliance, as 
set forth in Article I[., shall, upon application to the Correspondence and Pub- 
lication Committee, provided for in Article VI., be recognized as members of 
this Alliance. 

‘TV. At each Convention, this Alliance shall determine the time and place 
for its next Convention. 

““V. All business connected with the holding of the Conventions of this 
Alliance shall be placed in the hands of a Convention Commiitee, ‘This Com- 
mittee shall be composed of five members, from different denominations, and 
shall hold office until the election of their successors by the Convention next 
following. 

VI. “There shall be a Correspondence and Publication Committee, com- 
posed, elected, and retaining office similarly with the Convention Committee : 
First, To collect from Theological Seminaries, to publish and to circulate among 
the Seminaries, all information of interest to the Alliance ; Second, To encour- 
age the organization of Missionary Societies in Seminaries, and to stimulate 
those already existing to increased efficiency ; and, Third, Tg take such other 
measures as are calculated to further the ends of this Alliance. ‘This Coim- 
mittee shall have power to appoint such sub-committees as they shall deem 
necessary to aid them in their work. 

“VII. These Articles of Organization may be altered or supplemented by a 
two-thirds vote of the Seminaries represented in any regular Convention of 
this Alliance, provided that every Seminary of this Alliance has been notified, 
through the Correspondence and Publication Committee, of the proposed 

* change, at least two months before the meeting of that Convention.” 

It does not appear to be desirable that these young brethren should exhaust 
their enthusiasm, and the general interest of their fellow-students, by holding a 
Convention every year. One is appointed for October of next year in Alle- 
gheny City, Pa. A. A. Hopce. 


The Force of évcamiov in Luke xv. 10.—The words, “ There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God,’ to most readers convey the impression that 
what is meant is the sympathetic gladness of the heavenly host in the case uf 
even “one sinner that repenteth.” But several acute and learned commenta- 

12 
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tors are of a different opinion. Thus Meyer considers the passage as teach- 
ing the joy of God which he surrounded by the angels causes to be recognized 
in their presence. So Van Oosterzee (in I.ange’s Bibel Werk) denies that the 
verse furnishes any direct proof that angels rejoice over a sinner’s conversion, 
for, as he says, the Saviour is not speaking immediately of the gaudium ange- 
forum, but coram angelis. {n like manner Prof. Doedes, of Utrecht (Herme- 
neuti-k voor de Schriften des N.V., p. 67) says with emphasis that the joy refer- 
red tu is not that which the angels feel, but that which they see, viz: in God, 
Yet it seems clear that these distinguished scholars have erred. In the en- 
deavor to preserve the original meaning of a word, they have forgotten how 
that meaning is modified by usage. The point they make, although seemingly 
accurale, is a mere refinement, not sustained either by the usus loguendi, or by 
the connection. 

Long ago €v@ ior with the genitive was stated by Winer (§ 31, 5) and by 
Robinson (Lex. s. v.) to be simply a sort of circumlocution for the dative. And 
so the meaning here is, “There is joy 40 the angels,” just as in the last chapter 
of Luke it is said that the women’s story of our Lord's resurrection, when heard 
by the apostles, appeared as idle tales ¢vaxtz0v dut@v fo them, Precisely 
the same construction is seen in Acts iv. 5, and numerous other places. Nor 
is there any matter of surprise in this. ‘The prepositional use of the word is 
altogether Hellenistic. It is employed in the Septuagint to represent various 
Hebrew combinations, especially s55. Instances of this are seen in Daniel 


i. 9, where, as our version correctly renders it,,God is said to have brought 
Daniel “ into favor with the prince of the Eunuchs,” and in Nehemiah ix. 28, 
where the Levites confess to God that their fathers “ did evil before thee.” This 
general, if not uniform usage, must settle the question. The reference is to 
the joy of angels, and not, in the first instance at least, to that of God, 
although of course that is implied or presupposed, 2 

And the connection gains rather than loses by this view, because it coin- 
cides with the obvious climax in the trio of parables. To the malignant mur- 
murs of Pharisees and Scribes at our Lord’s condescension to outcasts, 
there is opposed, first, the fact of joy in heaven over a single repenting sinner ; 
next the specific beings of a higher race who share in that-joy, the angels of 
God; and then last of all in the final parable, the exulting gladness of 
God himself, set forth in the transports of a father who says of the recovered 
prodigal, “This my son was dead and is alive again ; he was lost and is found.” 
And though this final statement is by far the most impressive, still it is surely 
not unimportant for us to know that there is a group of witnesses on high in- 
visible to human eyes, who take more joy in the conversion of a soul than in 
the founding of an empire, or as Bernard puts it, that ‘the tears of the penitent 
are angels’ wine.” T. W. CHAMBERs. 
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]—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


BIBLISCHE HERMENEUTIK, von J. CHR. K VON HOFMANN weil. Professor der The- 
ologie in Erlangen. Nach manuschriften und vorlesungea herausgegeben von W. 
VoLtck. Nordiingen. pp. 168. 8vo. B. Westermann & Co., N. Y 


This is a posthumous publication prepared from the manuscript memoranda of 
Prof. Hofmann and students’ notes of his lectures. Like everything else from the 
same source, it is original and striking. The conception here presented of Biblical 
Hermeneutics is entirely different from that of the ordinary treatises on the same 
subject. It is usual to present the principles and laws of the interpretation of human 
discourse in general, and then to make specific application of these to the particular 
case in hand, the exposition of the Scriptures. The laws which govern the expres- 
sion of thought are simply reversed, and the various influences by which it is condi- 
tioned are ascertained and appreciated, in order that from any given utterance or 
record we may determine the thought which it was intended to convey. In follow- 
ing this method it is necessary to begin with the simpler forms @f expressicn and 
proceed gradually to what is more and more complex. And the multitude of formal 
rules which are propounded under a great variety of heads and divisions and sub- 
divisions amount to very little more jin the end, than that the interpreter must be 
possessed of common serse. 

Dr. Hofmann objects to the entire method as not supplying what the case really 
demands. After a brief, but very interesting, survey of the various schools of Script- 
ure interpretation which have prevailed from the beginning, he reaches the conclu- 
sion that all departures from correct methods of dealing with the Bible in the past 
have arisen not from ignorance or misapprehension of the rules of Hermeneutics, but 
from wrong conceptions of the Bible itself or a mistaken attitude towari it, inducing 
the belief that these rules could not be steadfastly adhered to. We do not find in 
the Bible a new species of composition different from every other, requiring in its 
exposition some new method of interpretation. It is clothed in human speech: it is" 
addressed to the minds of men. And the thoughts, which there find expression, 
must be ascertained by precisely the same methods that are to be employed in ex- 
pounding other writings. 

The distinction between the Bible and all other books, which justifies and requires 
a special study of Biblical Hermeneutics, lies not in any peculiarity of its employment 
of language as a vehicle of thought, but in the absolute uniqueness of its contents. 
To be understood it must be appreciated. The interpreter needs something more 
than hermeneutical rules. These must be presumed ;, but he must, in addition, bring 
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with him to his task proper conceptions of the nature of the Bible and a right atti- 
tude toward it. This it is the function of Biblical Hermeneutics to give. Thus un- 
derstood it does not deal primarily with questions of details, of words and sentences 
and isolated utterances, but it seeks to gain right ideas of the Bible as a whole and 
of its component parts, and, through the medivm of correct general views, to obtain 
the proper clue to the understanding of the particulars included under them. 

This volume, accordingly, instead of occupying itself with the dry details of the 
laws of thought and language, grapples directly with great questions concerning the 
form and contents of the Bible itself, as they affect the work of the interpreter. 
These are discussed, of course, from Prof. Hofmann’s peculiar point of view, with 
abundant illustrations from passages of Scripture as he understands them, the whole 
presenting, in connected form, those conceptions of the Bible which underlie his 
former publications. 

Hofmann’s great merit, which was recognized upon the appearance of his “ Wezs- 
sagung und Erfiillung” forty years ago, consists in the contribution made by him 
toward giving new precision to the method of typology and settling this perplexed 
subject upon a reliable basis by doing away with the chimera of a double sense and 
substituting fixed and intelligible principles for the arbitrary guesswork which has . 
so largely prevailed. There is no concealed meaning in the words of Scripture, 
making them applicable in lower and in higher senses; this would reduce them to 
enigmas only to be solved by skilful guessing. But the facts recorded are themselves 
predictive because of the designed relation in which they stand to the coming Sav- 
iour and Wis work. The Old Testament is throughout preparatory for the New, and 
by necessary consequence predictive of it. Inasmuch as the entire sacred history is, 
from the beginning, shaped with reference to the relemption of Christ, in which it 
was by God’s gracious and soverzign purpose to issue, no part of it is adequately 
understood until its place and function in the general scheme is ascertained. 

Hofmann’s own attitude to the Scriptures will be shown by the four following 
specifications of what he conceives to be the errors which have misled interpreters : 
1. A misunderstanding of the function of the Holy Spirit in the production of the 
Scriptures, a theory of inspiration which leads to the assumption of an emphasié in 
particular parts, that is incompatible with the nature of human speech, so that more 
is fcund in the letter of the text than it can carry, or hidden mysteries are imagined 
to lurk there for whose discovery and unriddling special arts are necessary, which 
are not founded in the nature of human speech. Under this head he classes, a, the 
assumption of a manifold sense; 4, discarding the plain literal sense upon the plea 
that it is unworthy of the Holy Spirit; ¢, concluding in advance of éxamination in 
each individual case that it is impossible there should be any contradictions in Script- 
ure, and hence insisting that passages in seeming conflict must be so explained as 
to harmonize with one another. Hofmann’s theory is that our confidence in Script- 
ure is based upon our personal consciousness of reconciliation with God through 
the redemption of Christ, and our conviction that this has been wrought in us by the 
agency of the truths of the Bible. This, though affording the highest assurance ot 
its truth in respect to spiritual realities, gives us no assurance whatever of the accuracy 
of the Bible in matters of science, in the facts of history, or generally in such things 
as are cognizable by our natural faculties and are not immediately connected with 
our personal salvation, 

2, The second error which he specifies is such an erroneous conception of the 
unity of Scripture as reduces it throughout to absolute uniformity and hinders the 
recognition of its historical character; so that its various constituent parts, instead 
of being estimated according to the position which they hold in the scheme of the 
whole, are assumed to be of a uniform tenor from first to last, and the same fulness 
of-doctrine and an equally developed knowledge of divine truth may be expected in 
every passage of Scripture, whatever its historical connection. 
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3. A false attitude to the Church, as though its creed for the time being rather 
than the Scriptures was the ultimate standard of truth; and which decides in ad- 
vance that only that is to be found in the Bible which accords not merely with the 
truth held by the Church when properly stated and understood, but accords with the 
tenets of the Church at any given time and place, which may be erroneous. 

4. A false attitude to the truth of salvation, a salvation wrought for us and wrought 
in us by no merely natural agencies, but by the immediate power and grace of God. 
This is the error of those who make up their minds in advance that nothing can be 
certified in Scripture, which is at variance with the ordinary laws of nature or the 
regular course of human development, and who, therefore, insist upon setting aside 
all miracle and prophecy and shrink from no violence of procedure to accomplish 
their purpose. Wo. H. GREEN. 


THE Historica PoETRY OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS translated and critically examined 


by MicHaeEt HEILpRIN. Vols. I. and II. pp. 243 and 213. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1879-80. 


The Poetry of the ancient Hebrews is the most interesting and important poetry 
of the world, not only on account of its intrinsic beauty and excellence, but also for 
its religious, and historical significance. Mr. Heilprin limits himself to this last 
feature—judging from his treatment of the subject,—so that we must interpret the 
title as meaning not the poetry of the Hebrews in its historical development, but 
that poetry as presenting material for illustrating ancient Hebrew history. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the author did not state his purpose in a brief introduction, 
and not leave the reader to correct a wrong impression with which he naturally 
opens the book, expecting some discussion of the idea, peculiar features, structure, 
and kinds of Hebrew Poetry. These questions the author does not discuss and 
does not seem to propose to himself, for he at once proceeds to translate the poetry, 
generally in the order in which it is found in the sacred books, and to extract there- 
from zs ideas of Hebrew history. Indeed, the historical interpretation of the poetry 
given in these volumes is one that may be properly said to be Mr. Heilprin’s own; 
for he not only takes issue with the traditional views of the synagogue and the 
church, and disputes without hesitation the statements of the sacred writings, but 
outstrips the most zealous Rationalism of the Dutch school of Kuenéh, and vies with 
Bernstein and Seinecke, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, in resolving the history of Israel 
into myths and legends, and fanciful tales, romancing ina style that only an Oriental 
treading in the footsteps of Renan would venture upon. Thus our author, with Bern- 
stein, finds in certain parts of the sacred poetry and history invented tales with which 
the men of Judah and of Ephraim lampooned and slandered one another’s fathers, 
gathered together by later authors who strove to harmonize them, but in childlike 
innocence “left numerous traces of original contrasts, repetitions, anachronisms, 
and contradictions.” With Seinecke he “can discover nothing positive about 
Moses.”’ His conclusions are such as these: “ The age of David was not the golden 
age of Hebrew Poetry.’—“ There are no Davidic Psalms, at least none for the 
authenticity of which there is sufficient intrinsic evidence ; whatever else is ascribed 
to David is equally of more than questionable authenticity.”-—* The book of Joshua 
gives an epical account of the conquest of Canaan, everything centres in its hero, 
the servant of God. The mythical element in it is very strong, the historical is an 
unknown quantity.”—‘“ Nor are the historical books of the Hebrews apt to satisfy 
our curiosity, for they, as we have them, are of later origin, and thoroughly per- 
vaded by a superstitious belief in the past which mocks at all inquiry about ethical 
or religious development.” 

If our author is bold in destructive criticism, he is even bolder in reconstruction. 
The blessing of Moses was not by Moses himself, but ‘‘ the one to whom its author- 
ship might most rationally be ascribed is Jonah, the son of Amittai.” The grand 
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triumphal ode of Deborah—“ is not this most probably the work of a later writer 
who clothed a subject of ancient lore in an antique garb admirably woven? And 
may not the legend of the ancient battle of Megiddo, with the song, have arisen out 
of mixed Israelitish and Egyptian war reminiscences, of which the Egyptian, kept 
alive in Northern Palestine by commemorative stories, or by Phoenician chronicles, 
referred to the great victory of Thothmes III. on that battle-field.” 

The lament of David over Jonathan, the noblest of dirges, was written by “ pos- 
sibly a man who knew and did love the heroes who fell at Gilboa, and in whose 
song a late writer, who had the legend of Jonathan’s extraordinary friendship before 
him, inserted the lines referring to it; more probably a man of a much later age, 
who sung history in the purest strains cf a literary generation.” 

Our book of Micah is explained “ on the supposition that Micah of Moresheth in- 
corporated or worked up in his book pieces belonging to Micah the son of Imlah,” 
and many allusions are thus found in the parts ascribed to the latter, to the history 
of the reign of Ahab, to the prophets of Baal, the murder of Naboth, and Jezreel. 

That strange, remarkable piece, Isaiah xv. and xvi., is regarded as an elegy “ com- 
posed in parts as its form shows—by a prophet of Jehovah, Elisha or another who 
accompanied the camp of the invaders—and that it was completed shortly after 
Mesha’s useless sally, when the Moabitic cause was the most desperate.” And 
thus the author is enabled to bring into comparison the Moabite stone and the in- 
scription of Mesha. 

These specimens of Mr. Heilprin’s destructive and constructive criticism will raise 
the question in many minds whether such work can properly be called criticism at all. 
If Criticism is ever to amount to anything in the study of any literature whatever, 
it must be conducted on some recognized principles and in accordance with some 
strict and thoroughgoing method. One looks through these two volumes in vain 
for such principles or method. There is much brightness and ingenuity and not a 
little knowledge of the literature of Biblical Criticism of the Rationalistic and He- 
brew schools; but in the most imperious fashion the author, ignoring the mass 
of Christian exegesis, strides through the opinions of Hitzig, Ewald, and Kuenen, 
brushing them aside as of little consequence, and without the pretence'of argument 
or presentation of reasons #ro and con, takes his stand calmly, and with entire self- 
sufficiency, alone on the advanced ground of novel and audacious theories. If it be 
Criticism to break loose from all restraints, tumble the Biblical material into a het- 
erogeneous mass and then readjust it, not in accordance with any fixed principle 
or law of development, but by purely subjective taste and fanciful coincidence and 
correspondence, then Mr. Heilprin is a critic of the highest rank; but if Criticism 
is to be conducted in accordance with odjectzve facts and principles, and strict scien- 
tific methods, then his is a caricature of criticism. Biblical History and Poetry 
coming from so many different writers, telling us in many different ways and 
styles the same or similar things, present many difficulties, and apparent incon- 
sistencies and lack of harmony. But these, in the aggregate, are insignificant when 
compared with the magnificent harmony of the Scriptures as a whole. We are 
hardly prepared to strain out the gnat of these difficulties that we cannot explain in 
the history and swallow the camel of a medley of myths, legends, and tales which 
Mr. Heilprin would substitute for ancient Hebrew History. 

Looking away from the history that Mr. Heilprin would extract from the Hebrew 
poems, and examining more closely the detailed work of translation and of textual 
exposition, we gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to the author for careful 
work and not a few excellent and fresh expositions and wise emendations of the 
text. The translations are generally good, except that in some cases the finer con- 
structions of Hebrew syntax, which have in recent times been so carefully studied 
by Hebrew scholars, are disregarded, and the shading in thought im the interchange 
of perfect and imperfect, and the variations of emphasis in the transposition of 
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words are not sufficiently marked. There is no propriety in rendering Gen. xlix. 4¢ 
“dishonouring him who rested on my couch.” It should be: Then thou didst 
defile it. My couch he did ascend. The transition to the third person is emphatic 
in the climax, as it were putting his son away from him, The translation of the 
perfects of Gen. xlix. 6 c. and d. by “ would slay” and ‘“ would laugh,” is improper. 
Judges, v. 23 a., is rather tamely rendered: “Curse, curse its inhabitants ;’’ the 
force of the infinitive absolute must be expressed by an adverbial expression. It is 
incorrect syntax to translate the weak vav. with the imperfect in Amos ix. 1 b., “so . 
that the thresholds shake.” It must be rendered to express purpose and not result. 
The interesting change of tense in Amos ix. 5 is obscured by the mere paraphrase, 
“at whose touch the earth melts.’’ It is impossible to render the infinitive con- 
struct in Hos. ii. 12, “‘wAzch covered.” These, and others like them, are, however, 
minor defects. The author does not seem to care about the strophical divisions or 
to be sensible of the exquisite beauty of arrangement in some of the poems, like the 
song of Deborah, the dirge of David, and the ode Ex. xv.; the poetry is merely a 
means to the end he has in view of reconstructing ancient Hebrew history. 

The most valuable portion of the work is that devoted to the exegesis of particular 
passages. In the blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii.) strong reasons are presented for 
making the emendations suggested by Kohler and Graetz so as to place the tribes of 
Simeon and Judah in their proper order, giving to Simeon the distich—“ Hear, 
Jehovah, Simeon’s voice, and bring him to his people ;” and to Judah, “ Judah with 
his hands strives for himself, and a help against his foes art thou. Bless his power, 
Jehovah, and be pleased with the order of his hands,” etc. The rendering in Judges 
v. 39 of Sm" by vulture ornament is not sufficicatly substantiated by the sugges- 
tion that it ‘“‘ removes from the noble song the reproach of vulgarity.’’ We are very 
much inclined to accept the interpretation of mD1595 in Prov. xxx. 15—ascribed 
by the author to his father, but certainly much more ancient—as a proper nime 
with the 5 of the author; as it is in accordance with the usage of this and the follow- 
ing chapter in the case of Agur and Lemuel, and there is little sense to be derived 
trom the horseleech and her daughters. It is astonishing, however, that Mr. Heilprin 
should ignore the valuable discussion of Delitzsch on this passage. 

We learn that it is the intention of Mr. Heilprin to finish his wpe | in three more 
volumes. We cannot but express the wish that a further study will convince him 
of the impossibility of crowding the Hebrew literature into the period of the decline 
of the national power and vigor, and of finding the golden age in historical circum- 
stances such as in ro other nation have been able to produce such literary, moral, 
and religious activity. If Hebrew literature is to be reconstructed after the fashion of 
other literatures in order to get rid of the supernatural and the divine element in it, 
we must insist that those who undertake the reconstruction shall be able to recon- 
cile their results with the ordinary laws of literary development and of the harmony 
of the circumstances with the literature that they produce. C. A. BRIGGS. 


HEBRAISMS IN THE GREEK TESTAMENT. By WiLLt1AM Henry GuILLEMARD, D.D. 
8vo. pp. xiii.and 120. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co. 1879. 


We apply the convenient term “ Hellenistic Greck”’ to the language of the New 
Testament, and every student has a general notion of its meaning. It is, for sub- 
stance, the Greek of the golden age, but rubbed and worn by long passing from hand 
to hand, bearing the marks of foreign thought and habit—the currency of an Ori- 
ental people, whose characteristics, noted in all ages for their intense persistence, 
have left many a trace upon it ;—it is the same, and yet not the same. All this we 
know, and still there is abundant room for close study of this old-new language, that 
we may measure more accurately the departures from the classic standard, and esti- 
mate more justly the share of each modifying influence in making the Hellenistic 
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Greek what it is. Dr. Guillemard’s book is a contribution to this study. He has 
brought to the work a reverent mind, patient and scholarly habits, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Hebrew and the Septuagint Greek of the Old Testament. The 
results are given us in the form of annotations, and make an interesting collection of 
Hebraisms and other deviations from classic usage. Great emphasis is laid on the 
influence of the LXX., probably too much, since the author assumes (p. viii.) that 
Jesus quoted habitually from that version (and, indeed, elsewhere, that He ordinarily 
spoke Greek). 

The chief excellence of Dr. Guillemard’s work lies in its advocacy of the genetic 
method. He endeavors to follow the peculiarities of the New Testament diction in 
their development out of the Hebrew idiom, till they were fixed—as they so often 
were—hy the revered authority of the Alexandrine translators. He airns to make us 
understand the vitality of the connection between the Hebrew of the fathers and the 
Hebraistic Greek of the sons. The necessarily disjointed character of a collection of 
brief notes on successive passages stands somewhat in the way of success, but the 
author is certainly right in considering this historical method to be both more per- 
tinent and more valuable than merely to adduce isolated examples from the later 
profane Greek, It is to this line of investigation that his own careful thought has . 
been directed, and the study of his book mus: have the effect of impelling others in 
the same direction. But it is plain that to carry through this principle with success 
demands a thorough knowledge of all the materials—a familiarity not merely with 
Hebrew and LXX., not merely with New Testament Greek, but also with the Greek 
of the classics—-a perfect understanding of its spirit, and of the forces which, inde- 
pendently of the Hebrew people and their sacred books, were continually modifying 
it. There is also demanded an acute and trained judgment. Our author, however, 
does not fully meet these demands. He speaks with great modesty of his own work, 
but our respect for this frankness must not blind us to the real deficiencies whose 
possible existence he admits. It is especially to be regretted that he has not been 
able to keep himself in closer contact with other laborers in this and kindred fields, 
—he says himself (:p. xi.), “I confess that I have studied very little the works 
of other commentators,”—because he has lost not only the advantage of their 
learning, but also the opportunity to gain from the best of them the impartial, criti- 
cal habit. He appears too much as a scholarly recluse, biased by his own theories, 
and without the natural corrective of abundant intercourse with other students. He 
multiplies Hebraisms, therefore, now by lack of disciplined habits of exegesis, again 
by lack of close mental sympathy with the freedom and flexibility inherent in the 
Greek language, and still again by real lack of acquaintance with classic Greek. It 
is only right to say that in many instances, especially under the second head, he by 
no means stands alone. £. g., in John i. 1, the interpretation of mpéc is familiar 
enough which makes it equivalent to apud, juxta (Comp. Heb. Sy, and see 2 Thess. 


iii. 10). z=pé¢ in this sense is certainly not classic. But, remembering the Greek toler- 
ance—not to say love—of pregnant constructions, it is possible to gain a far richer 
sense by recognizing in xpéc, even in these passages, the idea of motion, under the 
form of zuteraction, intercourse. The Logos was not merely wzth God, locally (zapa), 
but 2 communion with God. 

A like inability to throw himself into the spirit of a situation appears when the 
author utters his surprise at the use of tenses in Ma. ix. 42, “It is better”’ (éo71), 
Christ says, “ that a millstone is hanged about his neck, and he is cast into the sea.” 
We see him lying there,—it is a vivid picture. But to the author these tenses 
“« baffle explanation.” 

An instance of arbitrary exegesis appears in the case of di dodéveay (Gal. iv. 13), 
which he refuses to render literally (“on account of”) with the best Commentators, 
from Bengel down, because “ this is utterly unsatisfactory.”” It is rather, he thinks, 
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“an instance of bad grammar” (Acc. for Gen., comp. Rom. ii. 27), and equivalent to 
yi “under the influence of.’ Nor is it anything but loose exegesis to translate 


John viii. 44, “ When a man speaks a lie he speaks what is natural to him; for he 
is a liar, like his father the Devil,’’-—“‘ he and his father are alike.”” Dr. Guillemard 
does not even defend this translation with Lachmann (see Meyer, ad /oc.) by reading 
o¢ av for bray, but supplies ric. Nor does he seem at all startled by the gloomy 
dogma which is thus foisted upon the verse. 

We cite only one more instance of the length to which a subjective bias may lead 
him. His longest note is on Heb. vii. 1, being an endeavor to prove the identity of 
Eber and Melchisedek !_ The argument is clinched by the conclusive question: “If 
he was not Melchisedek, who was?” (The italics are the author’s). 

On the borderland between inexact exegesis and imperfect scholarship are the re- 
marks on Matt. xiii. 14, 15, 16. He holds pfmore (= 1B: “lest,” Vulg. #e forte), 


to be not exclusive, but provistonal:—“in case that at some future time,’”’—not a 
doom of hopeless condemnation, but of temporary “ suspension of blessings.’ But 
pyrote is always in Greek a strong negative (except in late indirect quotations), and 
this usage would condemn the translation proposed, even if it gave good sense, which 
it does not, either here or in Isaiah, who is here quoted. Moreover, the supposed 
Hebrew analogy is incorrect, for at) denotes a strong negative purpose,—the deszre 


to Aznder something. It is used, like “7 and we, after verbs of fearing, and at the 
beginning of a sentence in prohibitions, warnings, and expressions of anxiety, but 
always with the same desire to Az#dzr what follows.—Quite erroneous is the denial 
(on Matt. ii. 2) that the Infinitive of Purpose is classic, and so is the assertion (on 
Lu. v. 34) that zoujoat in the sense of “cause,” followed by Acc. with Inf, “is 
not Greek.” (See, on the other hand, Od. 23, 258, Soph. Phil. 926. Xen. Cyr. 4, 5, 
48). To the question (on Acts i. 13), ‘‘Has the omission of the article in the 
patronymic Genitive any examples in Classical Greek ?”’ we reply by citing Hat. II], 
60, 123, Thuc. I, 24, Xen. An. IV, 2, 13, etc. Most unnecessary trouble is caused 
by ziorw Seov (Ma. xi. 22), riorewe Xpiotod (Rom. iii. 22), wioree ty Tov viovd rod Geov 
(ual. ii. 20), etc., which “defy analysis!”’ The Gen. is in each case objective (caus- 
ative), as after éydpa, gidia, ipwe, ayadry, etc., in Class. Greek. We can translate 
“faith zz God,” etc. 

It has been necessary thus to point out some of the respects in which Dr. Guille- 
mard cannot command the perfect trust of the student. But in spite of these grave 
defects, the merit of the book remains in the fact that it honestly labors to show the 
peculiarities of New Testament Greek in their genesis, to establish the historical 
connection between the Hebrews who wrote the sacred books of their own people, 
the Hellenists who translated them, and the Christian Jews who were the authors 
of the original Christian documents. It is a good service to call men’s thought to such 
a branch of Biblical study, and acquaint them with this field,—not wholly unworked, 
but most imperfectly occupied. Future scholars will labor more intelligently for the 
book Dr. Guillemard has given us, and if, in addition to fuller scholarship, they show 
a wider grasp,—taking a large view of the materials, and supplying us not merely 
with microscopic studies, but with a broad survey of the characteristics of different 
New Testament writers,—noting the Hebrew tinge in the style of John, the pure 
Greek of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and other distinctive peculiarities of individual 
authorship,—that must still rest upon conscientious and patient examination of each 
linguistic phenomenon, such as Dr. Guillemard illustrates for us. 


FRANCIS BROWN. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FourTH GospEL: EXTERNAL EvipENces. By Ezra Apbor, 
D.D., LL.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in 
the Divinity School of Harvard University. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, tor Milk St. 
1880. 8vo. pp. 103. 


This little volume is an exceedingly valuable contribution to the argument for the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel. It is an expansion of an essay read before the 
‘Ministers’ Institute” in Providence, R. I., and therefore does not undertake to re- 
view the whole subject. But it presents an independent investigation, especially of 
Justin Martyr’s quotations from John, which is the more welcome that Canon West- 
cott speaks undecidedly of them, although holding that Justin must have known the 
Gospel. And when the author passes over familiar ground, he gives very character- 
istic contributions of wide references in support of many points of importance. 

The essay opens with a review of modern opinion in relation to some collateral 
questions, as to which the prevalence of more moderate views seems to clear the 
way for a definite settlement of the authorship of John. For example, such men as 
Schenkel and Keim recede from the extremes of the Ttibingen statement that the 
Apostle John and Jewish Christianity were so widely at variance with Paul, that it is 
impossible that John could have written the Gospel. So the clear proof that the 
Quartodeciman Controversies present no obstacle to its reception, and especially ~ 
the disposition to yield to an early date for the Gospel, which renders the theory of 
its spuriousness so difficult, that Keim and Scholten resorted to the wild notion 
that John never lived in Asia at all. The growing agreement on these points is an 
evidence of progress in the right direction. 

The argument begins with a statement of the evidence for the acknowledged fact 
that our four Gospels, and no others, were universally accepted during the last quar- 
ter of the second century, setting in a clear light the retrospective bearing of this 
fact, especially with regard to books considered sacred, and which present so many 
difficulties in harmonizing with one another. During the first three quarters of the 
second century, the remains of Christian literature are scanty, and the purpose of 
apologists precluded quotations from the Gospels by name. 

The treatment of these subjects of criticism in ‘‘ Supernatural Religion " is so sub- 
tile, and the references to the literature so exhaustive, that ali apologetic writings 
since its publication have had much to do with refuting its positions. A reviewer in 
Schiirer’s Literaturzeitung says of it, that it is even for Germans a most convenient 
book of reference, and alleges that only one book in the whole range of the contro- 
versies which it covers, has failed to find notice in it. Prof. Abbot shows the fallacy 
of the assumption of this author, that in the first half of the second. century vast 
numbers of spurious gospels were in existence as rivals of our four, from which the 
quotations of the Fathers may have been made. On the contrary, there is no proof 
that in the time of Justin Martyr, with the possible exception of the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, there was a single such work in competition with our present 
Gospels. And the second assumption that absolute accuracy in quotation is neces- 
sary to establish the use of our Gospels by the Fathers, is demonstrated to be unten- 
able. To the resulting quesiion how our Gospels came into sudden and universal 
recognition in the latter part of the century, “ Supernatural Religion” replies, “ It 
is totally unnecessary for me to account for this.” As Prof. Norton says, this is as if 
one should say that the first mention of Egyptian Thebes is in the time of Homer, and 
therefore we have no reason to suppose that before his day it was a place of any note. 
After noticing the rejection of John by the Alogi, in the last quarter of the second 
century, and the abandonment by the leaders of the Tiibingen school, and at last 
by “ Supernatural Religion” of Semler’s theory that Marcion’s Luke was the origi- 
nal of the canonical Luke, the author passes to his second theme, viz: 

The inclusion of John in the ’Avouvyuoveibyata of Christ quoted by Justin as au- 
thority for the life and teachings of Christ. Justin’s First Apology, Dr. Abbot dates 
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about the year 146 or 147, and his second somewhat later. Justin describes these 
memoirs as written by the Apostles, or by the Apostles and their companions, as called 
Gospels, and as read in the worship of the churches with the writings of the Proph- 
ets, and made the subject of discourse. Justin also coincides with the habit of later 
writers in referring to the written collection either as Gospels or the Gospel. No 
one of the inass of supposed Gospels could have been so distinguished from the rest 
as to be called ¢e Gospel. Numerous references prove this point, and a valuable note 
of six pages, compares the variations of Justin’s quotations of Matt. xi. 27, with those 
of later Fathers, showing therefore that these variations cannot be made to yield a 
proof of their being taken from gospels used by heretics. A second note shows that 
the reference to ‘he Apostles as writers of the Memoirs need not mean the collective 
body of Apostles. The correspondence between details of the life of Christ referred 
to by Justin, and our Gospels prove his use of them. So of his teaching. And Jus- 
tin never quotes the Memoirs for anything not found in our Gospels. Now this ac- 
count of the character of the Memoirs in Justin, taken together with the analogous 
description of our Gospels in late writers, and the universal acceptance of our Gospels 
immediately after Justin’s day, proves that the Memoirs could not have been other 
than these same four Gospels. The objection that other books were read in the 
churches till a later date, is answered by proof that no one of these was regarded or 
treated as authoritative. 

Prof. Abbot next proceeds to prove the direct use of John by Justin, by an exhaust- 
ive investigation of his use of John iii. 3-5. The close of the quotation in Justin, “ but 
that it is impossible for those who have once been born to enter into the wombs 
of those that brought them forth, is manifest to all,”’ meaningless as thus introduced, 
is proof of its derivation from John, where its introduction is natural. The deviations 
in the form of this quotation in Justin, it is argued, are also found in a quotation of 
these words in the Clementine Homilies; hence the conclusion that Justin and the 
writers of the Clementines quoted from the same apocryphal Gospel, perhaps the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews, or the Gospel according to Peter. But the variations 
of the Clementine quotations from Justin are as great as of Justin’s from John. 
And in detail, the omission of the introductory formula, Verily, etc., is found in 
multitudes of later writers referred to. The change of the indefinite, a man, to the 
second person plural, ye, is made in the gospel itself, is suggested by Matt. xviii. 3, is 
a natural substitution in the application of the passage, and is illustrated in two 
cases of its quotation by Jeremy Taylor. The substitution of avayevvacda: for yevvacbat 
avwSev, is justified by proof that they bear the same meaning, the phrase is so ren- 
dered in the oldest Versions, even the Fathers who prefer the rendering “from 
above ” admit that the word may have either meaning, and the same substitution is 
found in a whole page of instances referred to in the Fathers. The change of cannot 
see into shka// not, is justified by sixty-nine examples noted by Dr. Abbot in forty-two 
different writers. The change, kingdom of God, into kingdom of Zeaven is found in 
a large number of the Christian writers in quoting John. The fallacy of the infer- 
ence drawn from these variations is illustrated by nine quotations of the passage by 
Jeremy Taylor, all of which differ from the English Version, and only two of which 
are alike. 

Other proofs of Justin’s knowledge of John are his doctrine of the Incarnation of the 
Logos, his deity and his agency in creation, which could not have been derived from 
the Alexandrian philosophy, and as the writers immediately following Justin derived 
these doctrines from John, so also must he. He refers to the Memoirs for the term 
“only begotten Son,’’ a title found in the New Testament only in John. Fifteen other 
instances of Justin’s references to John are examined, and in most cases sustained. In 
one instance (p. 47, 7.) Prof. Drummond is quoted as saying, “‘ Now this idea of 
God’s sending His Son into the world occurs in the same connection in John iii. 17, 
and strange as it may appear, it is an idea which in the New Testament is peculiar 
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to John.” What interpretation would be made of such passages as Gal. iv. 4, Rom. 
viii. 3, is not said. In general, these evidences of Justin’s use of John are strength- 
ened by his use of 1 John iii. 1, with the amended text, and also by the fact that the 
heretics against whom Justin wrote, are by Irenzus said to have used the Gospel 
constantly. 

The careful examination of references to John in writers between Justin and Irenzus 
is very important, because it shows the identity of the Gospels used by the earlier and 
later authors. That Tatian’s Diatessaron embraced our four Gospels is clearly made 
out and confirmed by the publication of Ephraem’s Commentary on it. And its use 
by heretical sects is also to the same effect. 

The main objections to this conclusion are next considered. 1. The description 
which Justin gives of the manner of teaching of Jesus proves that he did not know 
the Fourth Gospel, because he says brief and concise sayings have proceeded from 
Him. In John there are numerous passages to which this description would apply, 
but Prof. Abbot thinks that Justin contrasts Christ’s teaching with that of the 
Sophists. 2. Why did not Justin quote John more, especially in proof of his doctrine ? 
Because arguing with unbelievers, and from prophecy, he does not quote either John 
or Paul, as direct proof of his doctrine to those for whom they would not be an 
authority. For example, “ Supernatural Religion” thinks the Apocalypse the only — 
book of the New Testament which Justin regarded as inspired ; yet he does not 
quote it, although it contains pertinent passages for his doctrines. This same habit 
of not mentioning Evangelists by name, and not quoting them directly in proof of 
doctrine, continues down to the time of Eusebius. 3. To the objection that Justin 
fails to quote John for facts in the life of Christ, the answer is that this kind of rea- 
soning has no force. Illustrations are given in Dr. Sanday’s omission of the Apology 
of Theophilus, from his list of authors, and a statement of Prof. Stuart that the his- 
tory of the transfiguration is only to be found in Matthew. That Justin is said to fol- 
low John as to the day of the crucifixion has no force, for the whole Church accepted 
both John and the Synoptists notwithstanding the difficulty in the last quarter of the 
second century, and it is not agreed that Justin’s language bears this interpretation. 
That Justin contradicts John in limiting the public ministry of Christ:to one year is 
also asserted without proof; but if he did, it would mean nothing, as a long list ot 
references to early writers shows how many who received John held this opinion. 
It is also objected that in quoting the Old Testament he refers to the authors by name 
or book one hundred and ninety-seven times, and omits to do this only one hundred 
and seventeen times. On the contrary he never cites the Memoirs by the name of 
the author but once. He therefore not only attached small importance to the 
Memoirs, but was ignorant of the author’s name. That is, according to ‘ Super- 
natural Religion,” he was ignorant of the author’s name, whereas the Gospel of 
Peter was the probable source of his quotations! That he never names John as au- 
thor of the Gospel, although he does as author of the Apocalypse, is explained be- 
cause he refers to the latter in support of some of his Christian opinions, and argu- 
ing with Trypho, etc., he was precluded from referring as authority to the Gospels by 
name. And this is the general habit of Apologists down to the time of Eusebius. 
A long note further exhibits the present opinion about the relation of Justin to the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Gospel according to Peter, showing, by 
careful comparisons, the utter baselessness of the conclusion that Justin and the 
Clementine Homilies drew from these as a common source, and quoting the conclusion 
of Lipsius, “ herewith fall to the ground all those hypotheses which make the Gospel 
of Peter into an original work made use of by Justin Martyr, nigh related to the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, and either the Jewish Christian basis of our canonical Mark, 
or at any rate the Gospel of the Gnosticising Ebionites.” A summary of the evi- 
dence of the use of John by the Gnostic sects and estimate of its value next follows. 
And the attestation to the Gospel found in the twenty-fourth and fifth verses of 
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the last chapter, which are regarded as written by a later hand, closes the discussion - 
Frequent references to the literature of the subject, and the most recent opinions, occur 
throughout. Thoma’s view that Justin knows and uses almost every chapter of 
John, and is familiar with Paul, but did not regard the Gospel as apostolic or his- 
torically authentic, and did not regard Paul as an Apostle ; Engelhardt’s conclusion 
that Justin received John and included it in the Memoirs, but that with it there was 
commonly read in the churches and read by Justin a harmony of the first three Gos- 
pels, or of Matthew and Luke, while the fourth, not incorporated in the harmony, 
stood in the background ; Dr. E. A. Abbott’s view, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
that Justin’s Memoirs included the first three Gospels, and these only, are all briefly 
discussed. 

Those at all acquainted with this subject will see that much has been contributed 
where it was most needed, and that substantial confirmation has been given to posi- 
tions already secured. Only careful study will show the patient and sustained re- 
search, the masterly handling, the interweaving of various lines of evidence, the fair 
critical judgment, conveying a sense of the unity of the cumulative argument, which 
characterize this little book—valuable as it is little. In view of the subtilty and learn- 
ing of “ Supernatural Religion,” it is matter for deep congratulation that far more 
accurate scholarship, and far greater originality and independence of research, mark 
the replies which it has elicited from Westcott, Lightfoot, Sanday, and Prof. Abbot ; 
while as to fairness of statement, and openness to conviction on evidence, the palm 
certainly does not belong to the champion of that criticism which professes to rec- 
ognize the ethical element, and that only, inthe New Testament. We may so far 
be willing to judge the two systems by their fruits. C. W. HODGE. 


Die PARABELN JESU methodisch ausgelegt, von SIEGFRIED GOEBEL, hofprediger in 

Halberstadt. Erste und Zweite Abtheilung, 1879. Dritte Abtheilung, 1880. Gotha: 

F. A. Perthes. [B. Westermann & Co., New York]. 

These volumes owe their origin to the needs experienced by the author in his 
preparation for homiletic and catechetical work. He correctly holds that for any 
profitable pulpit use and application of this important portion of the Gospels, 
there is indispensable a previous acquaintance with its exact and literal meaning. 
But he could not find in the existing literature of the subject just what he wanted, 
and was therefore constrained to do the work for himself. Then thinking that 
others might in some degree be profited by a thorough, exact, and methodical 
exposition of the original, he determined to publish. It was a wise decision. His 
book is written in an agreeable style, and betrays on every page learning, acute- 
ness, soundness of judgment, and considerable exegetical tact. 

The Introduction treats in a satisfactory way of those things and those only 
which belong to the subject. He distinguishes between the stricter and the wider 
sense of the term Parable, confining the former to the narrative of an occurrence in 
the domain of nature or human life, which, however, is not actual, but expressly 
framed so as to represent spiritual truth in a visible form, and under the latter in- 
cluding all the various proverbs, sentences, and metaphors to which this term is ap- 
plied in both the Old Testament and the New. He disproves Cremer’s assertion 
that our Lord’s parables are only expanded comparisons, showing that our Lord’s 
comparison of himself with the good shepherd in John x. 1-16, minute as it is, is 
not a parable, while the short statement of the pearl of great price (Matt. xiii. 45, 
46) beyond question is. Of parables proper he makes two classes—one symbolica?, 
in which a connected narrative mirrors religious truth, not in the way of an allegory 
in which each particular part has a designed significance, but in the way of a gen- 
eral figurative representation, the details of which have no special significance of 
their own, but by their outward resemblance contribute to the vividness of the 
whole. Such are the Sower, the Wheat and Tares, etc. The other class, which he 
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calls ¢yfzca/, are simply striking exemplifications of the general truth they are in- 
tended to illustrate, such as the Good Samaritan, the Rich Fool, etc., where we are 
not called on to explain a figure, but to deduce a general truth from a particular 
instance. With these the author compares the fables of profane literature, the par- 
ables of the Old Testament and those of the Talmud, upon all of which his observa- 
tions are judicious. 

The aim cf the parable, he insists, is to bring the reader or hearer to the imme- 
diate perception of the truth set forth, whether this is done by figurative narrative 
(symbolical) or by a particular concrete example (typical). It is applied therefore 
in two cases, one where dulness of understanding would prevent men from appre- 
nending the truth, the other where an evil disposition would render them averse to 
it; the former naturally prevailing most among Christ's followers, the latter among 
His foes, although in some instances both concur. In every case the end sought is 
to bring the unrecognized truth so before men’s eyes that they must see and recog- 
nize it. All the other aims suggested (to awaken attention, impress the memory, 
etc.) are mercly subordinate features of this one ruling aim. The additional pur- 
pose of hiding the truth, which some writers assign to this mode of instruction, he 
rejects, saying that the Scripture upon which it is tounded (Matt. xiii, 11-17 and the. 
parallels) refers only to special cases where Jesus had before Him a mixed class of 
hearers. Then His teaching was so framed that while it reached the susceptible 
and fair-minded, it conveyed nothing to the prejudiced and impenitent, who “ seeing 
did not see and hearing did not hear.” But this belonged only to a few instances, 
and should not be stretched so as to be made a universal characteristic. 

In classifying the parables, Goebel objects to the plan of. arranging them accord- 
ing to their contents and meaning, because it makes the expounder start in any 
given case with the conclusion to which he ought rather to lead the student step by 
step in the course of his exposition, and still more because it compels him violently 
to take a parable out of the group to which it belongs in the sacred text, and thus 
lose the advantage of the connection. It is better therefore to adopt a chronological 
order. This is easily and naturally gained by making three divisions. I. The Par- 
ables in Capernaum. Matt. xiii. (with the parallels in Mark and Luke) and Mark 
iv. This is subdivided into those spoken before the people at the sea, and those 
given to the disciples in private. II. 72 Later Parables given by Luke. Of these 
there are twelve, given in chaps. x.-xviii.; the story of the creditor with two debtors 
in vii. 41, 42, being considered so closely connected with the narrative of which it is 
a part, so slight in its nature and of so little independent force, as not to deserve 
separate treatment. This series commences with the Good Samaritan and ends 
with the Pharisee and the Publican. III. Paradies of the Last Time. This con- 
sists of seven, viz: the six in Matt. xviii._xxv. and the Pounds in Luke xix. Several 
passages which other writers include in their treatment of the subject, Goebel rejects 
because they either narrate nothing or present no coherent inter-dependent narra- 
tive. Thus the comparison which closes the Sermon on the Mount mentions two 
builders who proceed in different ways and reach different results, yet the two men 
stand in no relation to one another, and for this reason the account of them consti- 
tutes no parable. 

In concluding the preface, the author lays down his method df exposition. The 
two errors to be shunned are that of substituting tne edifying use of a parable for 
its original sense (which Calvin opposes with the maxim, Vhz/ ampliéus quacrendum 
est guam quod tradere Christi consilium fuzt), and that of brushing away important 
features of the narrative as mere surplusage or empty ornament. Goebel’s 
plan is first to ascertain the exact features of the narrative as it stands, without 
stopping on the way to consider possible difficulties of interpretation ; then it will 
appear of itself what elements are essential and determine the interpretation, and 
what are simply subsidiary to the form and appearance of the presentation ; finally, 
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* the general tenor of the whole thus attained is to be compared with the connec- 
tion in which it stands and the persons to whom it was addressed. In this way 
the coherent unity of the parable will be seen, and its constituent parts receive their 
due measure of significance. 

From this account of the author’s principles and plan, it is easy to see that he is 
well qualified for the work he undertook. And he has produced what is, upon the 
whole, the most satisfactory book upon the general subject, and one quite in advance 
of anything we have in English. The combination of extensive and varied learn- 
ing, with sobriety of judgment and true evangelical sentiment, gives a rare value to 
his pages, and the more becatse he confines himself to the one business of a true 
exegete, that of ascertaining the meaning of the text by a faithful application of the 
established laws of language. It is to be hoped that it will soon be presented to 
English readers in an adequate translation, since there is no part of the New Testa- 
ment respecting which there are more discordant in‘er>retations, even among those 
who are at one in their general views of doctrine, duty, and order, and none which 
calls so loudly for a fresh, scientific, and thorough treatment. The parables which 
seem so easy to a superficial reader often prove to have depths which no ordinary 
line can fathom. Hence the value of Goebel’s volume. It will, we conceive, 
be of service to the preacher, not in suggesting the materials or the arrangement 
of a discourse, but, which is far more important, in giving him that clear apprehen- 
sion of the purport of a given parable which is the necessary groundwork of an 
effective popular exposition and application of the truth it contains. And even 
where the author goes astray, as we think he sometimes does, his careful exposition 
furnishes the means of correcting his error. It is always a pleasure to read his 
candid, scholarly, direct, and manly handling of the divine words. 

T. W. CHAMBERS. 
COMMENTARY ON St. PAuL’s EpIsTLE TO THE RoMANs. By F. Gopet, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Neuchatel. Translated from the French by the Rev. A. Cusin, 
M.A. pp. xii. 446. Edinburgh, Vol. I., T. & T. Clark. Scribner & Welford, New 

York. $3. 

The original of this work, published in 1879, received an all-too-brief notice in the 
second Number of this REVIEW. It now appears very promptly in a handsome En- 
glish dress as Vol. II. of the new series of Clark’s For. Theol. Libraty. It has found 
a good translator. His competency appears conspicuously in that particular that 
constitutes a signal merit of the original, viz, a clear, transparent style, that enables 
one to read without labor, and apprehend with an ease that is not usually thought 
to be compatible with such profound matter. This is, of course, primarily due to the 
author himself. But his performance in that way would be neutralized by trans- 
mission through an unfavorable medium. 

There is room for suspecting that a style so simple and limpid as Prof. Godet’s 
incurs the danger of too cursory a reading. Readers may not suspect the importance 
of what reads so easily, fancying it must also have been easily written. Thus they 
may often fail to notice how every word that the author writes is essential to express 
his meaning. With all its perspicuousness, what Prof. Godet writes demands most 
careful study. Tothis may, perhaps, be ascribed many instances of inaccurate render- 
ing in the present translation, which has appeared more expeditiously after the pub- 
lication of the original than could have been expected. At first sight they appear to 
be only a free translation, yet substantially correct. But close comparison with the 
original shows that important meaning has been missed. 

For instance, Prof. G. gives his own version of the Greek text as it comes under 
examination. This the translator sometimes renders exactly, but as frequently does 
not; the departures being nearly always in favor of our received version. As the 
briefest illustration we may cite Rom. i. 15, p. 148. Here the translator gives exactly 
the A. V. But Prof. G. translates: “ Thus, for my part, I have thz lively desire to 
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preach the gospel to you aiso, to you who are at Rome.” And the following comment * 
proceeds to establish this rendering with express reference to every particular in 
which this differs from the A. V. When the reader notices the frequent recurrence 
of such procedure, the English translations of the Scrip:ure text, that at every step 
precede the comment, become valueless to him. They ought to be, as they are in 
the original, the exact reflection of the author’s understanding of the apostle’s 
meaning. They could only be re/zézd on in this way, when it is observed that the 
translator zzvarzably gives exactly the version of his author. 

Again, and, perhaps, as a consequence in many instances of the fault first men- 
tioned, the translator does not reflect the theological and exegetical precision of his 
author. To illustrate: d:casosivy, rendered in French, justice, is in English some- 
times, “justice,” sometimes “righteousness.” That is, the French word has the 
same ambiguity as the Greek. Consequently, the translation must observe the same 
nicety in rendering it that is exacted of exegesis in regard to the Greek word. In 
this particular the translator is far from happy. For example, at i. 17, p. 154, he 
translates: “ Zhz ferm Oixatocivy, justice, strictly desiznates the moral position of a 
man who has fully met all his obligations.” Again, at iii. 25, 26, p. 252, he trans- 
lates the author’s version: ‘for the demonstration of Hes rézhteousness.”” Yet the 
commentary shows, p. 259, that the author means jus/zce, i. e.,  Retributive Justice 
tn God, considered here specially as the punishment of sin.” Through fifteen pages 
of comment on these two verses, and four pages more of an Excursus on “ E-xpgation,” 
the translator renders the very oft-recurring word jzs/zce, sometimes “ justice,” but 
oftener “ righteousness,”’ wherever it is used solely in the former sense. 

Thanks to the author’s clear presentation of his thoughts, and to the merit of the 
translator already mentioned, the attentive reader may easily read correctly, spite of 
these confusions. But he should be warned that they are not to be charged on the 
author. Ss. T. Lowry. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE CATHOLIC EpisTLEs. By Joun T. Demarest, D.D. Board 

of Publication of the Reformed Church in America. 1879. 

Dr. Demarest published his Commentary on 1 Peter in 1851, and his Commentary 
on 2 Peter in 1862. He has greatly improved these works and incorporated them 
in this new volume, which contains all the Catholic Epistles. The Commentary 
shows very careful work, and is a decidedly valuvble addition to our exegetical 
literature. His introduction to 2 Peter treats exhaustively, and yet briefly, the objec- 
tions to its genuineness. He considers Jude to have been the brother of our Lord, 
and not the Apostle, making these two distinct. He also thinks Jude borrowed 
from Peter (2 Pet. ii.), but the remarkable differences in Jude in the same sentences 
where some words are the same as Peter’s will hardly permit this theory, but rather 
suggest the hypothesis of quotation from acommon source. In the famous passage (1 
Pet. iii. 30) concerning the preaching to the spirits in prison, he takes 7ére as referring to 
the é«jposev as well as the azedjoacr, which is certainly reasonable, best explains the 
sentence bre dmefedé vero, kK, T. 2., and best accounts for a reference to Noah’s time. 
Throughout the volume Dr. Demarest has shown an independence and sturdiness of 
thought, which is always refreshing, even when we cannot agree with his views. 
There is some treatment of the Greek particles to which we could not subscribe, 
and such a translation as “the unadulterated milk of the Word” for 70 Aoysdv 
adodov yada is scarcely allowable. There are also some slips of the pen, such as putting 
Babylon in Assyréa. The apparatus used in writing the Commentary is rather 
antiquated (as given on p. 8), but the author’s own vigorous thought makes up largely 
for this lack. Why Dr. Demarest should put his Greek in Roman letters we cannot 
comprehend. Greek transliterated is a wanton assault on the esthetic nature, while 
Greek translated is a necessity. 

This Commentary will prove a useful book.. In future editions we hope the por- 
trait will be omitted. Let friends put an author’s portrait in his books when he is 
dead. HOWARD CROSBY. 
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IIl.—-HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Edited by Puitie ScuHarr, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 
958, and 12 maps. Philadelphia: American Sunday-school Union. 


Another volume under the supervision of the indefatigably laborious Pr. Schaff, 
in whom the Horatian maxim, Nudla dies stne linea, seems destined to realize the 
result, Wudlus annus sine libro! The volume before us is issued by the American 
Sunday-school Union in response to the demand for a Bible dictionary which should 
embody the results of the most recent investigations in Biblical literature, history, 
biography, geography, topography, and archzology, in compact form and clear lan- 
guage, as a popular vade mecum for general, and especially for Sunday-school use. 
The name of the editor is a sufficient guarantee for the success with which this idea 
has been carried out in a work combining scholarly exactness with popular adapta- 
tion. Dr. Schaff acknowledges his obligations to those who have been associated 
with him in the preparation and perfecting of the work; and in particular to Rev. S. 
M. Jackson and Mr. Clemens Petersen. in the historical, biographical,and archeological 
articles; Rev. E. W. Rice in the preparation of the geographicai and topographical 
articles, together with the illustrations and maps, and Rev. W. P. Alcott in the de- 
partment of natural history. Due credit is also given where the substance of an ar- 
ticle is derived from other sources, as in ‘“ Chronology.” condensed from Smith’s 
Bible Dictionary. The great bulk of the articles, however, bear internal evidence ot 
having been specially prepared, both as to matter and manner, for this work. In the 
department of Biblical literature, and notably in such articles as “ Bible,’ “ John,” 
“Paul,” “ Tongues,” “ Lord’s Prayer,” “ Lord’s Supper,” ‘ Moses,’’ the impress or 
inspiration of the accomplished editor is clearly perceptible. 

In general, as was to be expected in a work published under the auspices of the 
Sunday-school Union, the tone of the articles is cautious and conservative, adhering 
in the main to the traditional lines of Biblical interpretation. How slight an impres- 
sion the destructive criticism of the day has made on the literature of the A.S. S. U., is 
sufficiently evident from such articles as ‘‘ Deuteronomy,” “ Moses,. “ Pentateuch,” 
“Psalms,” “ Jonah,” “Serpent.” On the other hand, an examination of such arti- 
cles as “ Babel,” “ Bible,’’ “Creation,” ‘Dibon,” “Flood,” *‘ Moab,” “ Nineveh,” 
“Egypt,” “ Pharaoh,” will show that a judicious use has been made of the more 
recent discoveries and conclusions of science, archeology, and exegesis. 

Among the most valuable articles are the geographical and topographical, to which 
the coloring of a vivid personal interest seems to have been happily imparted, an ex- 
ample of which is furnished by the article “ Capernaum,” with its lively and (for such 
a work) elaborate discussion of the site of that interesting city. The same may be 
said of the articles “ Jerusalem,” “ Jordan,” “ Olivet,” “ Palestine,” “Sea of Galilee.” 
The special care bestowed on the selection and preparation of maps constitutes a 
similar feature. The twelve colored maps at the end of the volume, engraved by 
the Johnstons of Edinburgh, are worthy of all praise for their clearness, fulness, and 
accuracy. The uncolored maps and plans in the body of the work are less satisfac- 
tory, particularly where, as on pp. 156, 212, 254, 320, 447, 807, the names are scarcely 
distinct enough to be legible. 

The illustrations, of which there are over 509, and of which an alphabetical index 
is given, have been selected with judgment, and carefully executed. Many of the 
topographic views, as of Bethlehem, Hebron, Hermon, Nazareth, Olivet, Tabor, some 
of which are excellent copies of recent photographs, will be highly appreciated by 
multitudes of readers. The tables and diagrams found in such articles as “ Camp,” 
“Christ (Jesus),” “‘ David,” ** Dwellings,” ‘‘ Epistles,” “ Kings,” “ Priests,”’ “ Tem- 
ple,”’ etc., are of practical value. A list of works on Biblical learning made use of in 
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the Dictionary will be helpful to students. A novel and interesting feature of the 
Appendix are the summary of mammalia, lists of birds, insects, reptiles, fishes, 
arranged in columns, giving the English, Hebrew, and Greek names, with names 
of species, localities, etc., also a list of obsolete or ambiguous words, besides the 
usual chronological tables, weights, measures, etc. LI. J. Evans. 


StnaAl. By HENRY SPENCER PALMER. London: Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 


This is one of the excellent series on ancient history from the monuments, and is 
the most complete and exhaustive of all. Major Palmer was one of the commanders 
of the Ordnance Survey of the Sinai Peninsula in 1868-9, the results of which were 
published in 1872, in five massive folio volumes, and a map on the immense scale of 
six inches toa mile! A little map, sg}oq of its size, is given us in this volume, as 
reduced from the great map. Major Palmer has not only used his own observations 
and those of the Ordnance Survey, but has availed himself of Professor Palmer’s re- 
markable knowledge of the Sinai Desert and every other valuable source, and has 
given us a most thorough view of that wonderful peninsula and an admirable topo- 
graphical commentary on the Exodus. No one can read this udtum in paivo with- 
out having as full a knowledge of the region as is possible without an actual visit, 
The arguments for the course of Israel from Wady Tumeylat to Suez are irresisti- 
ble, and the wild theories of Beke and Brugsch are treated as they deserve. The 
only point on which we should differ with the author is in his manifest tendency to 
diminish the marvel of the manna, which Scripture so constantly refers to as among 
God’s most miraculous interpositions. That a vast abundance of food was provided 
otherwise than from the ordinary sources of nature, to support two millions of peo- 
ple in a desert country for forty years, is perfectly manifest in God’s Word. Let us 
have no attempt to explain it away or to belittle it. 

We might also take issue with the author on his rejection of the idea of the water 
of Horeb following the Israelites through the desert. Water flowing in quantities 
from the beginning of Wady Esh-Sheikh would flow nerth as far as the neighborhood 
of Akaba, and there is nothing improbable in the supposition that it did so, 

HOWARD CROSBY. 


HANDBUCH DER KIRCHENGESCHICHTE, vonDr. HEINRICH SCHMID, Ordentl. Professor 
der Theologie an der Universitat Erlangen. In zwei Theilen. Erster Theil. 8vo, pp. 
383. Erlangen, 1880. 


It is quite satisfactory to observe the improvement in the German typographic art 
within a few years past. The prime object kept in view by the printer: used to be 
cheapness. Paper and type were only the shell, and of no particular consequence. 
The tough German capacity for reading, disregarded such trifles. If a book were 
only legible and cheap, nothing more was necessary. But the tyranny of modern 
culture has made itself felt even in the Buchdrickere?. Compare the neat, clear 
page of this new edition of Schmid’s Handbuch, printed at Erlangen, with the form 
in which it appeared twenty-five years ago, or the coarse bibulous paper and rough- 
cut type of Dollinger’s History, also like this, from a Bavarian press, and the change 
will be seen to be highly agreeable. 

This first part of Prof. Schmid’s work brings the history down to the time of the 
Reformation. As all this ground is covered by a single volume of less than four 
hundred pages, it is obvious it must answer to its title of manual, or handy-book, for 
study and recitation, 

This purpose it answers well enough, though its form is not so well suited to it as, for 
instance, Kurtz’s. Indeed, for those who adopt this method of teaching Church history, 
nothing better than Kurtz’s text-book has yet been produced. But Prof. Schmid’s 
Handbuch is not without merits of its own, The arrangement of this first part is 
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the obvious one of two main periods or ages divided by the great figure of 
Gregory I., viz: The Church of the Greco-Latin civilization and the Church of the 
Germanic peoples, leaving out entirely the Oriental Church as an elenrent in the di- 
vision, Nearly all modern writers agree in this arrangement. As for the subdivis- 
ions under the second age, there is considerable room for choice. Schmid makes 
four periods, viz: 1. The founding of the Church among the Germanic nations, from 
the end of the sixth to the beginning of the ninth century. 2. The organization of 
the Germanic Church in all its departments, from the ninth to the end of the eleventh 
century. The third and fourth periods have relation to the state of the Papacy in its 
growth and decay. This is an entirely natural division, since from the time of 
Gregory VII. to the Reformation, the Papacy is the great figure on the historical 
canvas. 

The compendious nature of this work of course forbids any full exhibition of the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine. Some topics consequently are left quite roughly out- 
lined, as for instance the Monarchian schemes of the first period. There is a failure to 
apprehend the great and necessary truth involved in those systems, as well as the actual 
problem with which the Monarchians busied themselves. This was not at all, as 
Schmid represents, the reconciliation of the divine and human elements in the per- 
son of Christ, but of the unity and trinity in the essence of the Godhead. The way 
in which the very important construction of the essential divine relations by Sabellius 
is slurred over, is quite unjust to that great Trinitarian. But then this injustice is not 
by any means peculiar to Professor Schmid. 

In regard to the original constitution of the Church, and the process by which the 
Episcopal system was , gradually developed, the writer is sound, except that he dates 
back the general acceptance of the system too early, viz: to the middle of the sec- 
ond century. He also fails to do justice to the semi-Pelagians of Gaul, who were not 
Pelagians at all, but the “ moderate Calvinists ’’ of the fifth century; and he supposes 
the author of the Predestinatus to belong to this school, instead of regarding him 
with Neander and most modern writers, as a thorough-going, unflinching disciple of 
the extreme Augustinism. On the whole, the work is one of great respectability ; 1a 
Christian and Protestant manual of Church history, and will serve to justify the high 
reputation of “ Christian Erlangen.” S. M. HOPKINS. 

. 
A History or CuristiAN Doctrine. By the late Dr. K. R. HAGENBACH, Professor 
of Theology at Basel. Translated from the fifth and last German edition, with ad- 


ditions from other sources. With an Introduction by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. Vol. 
I, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. $3. 


There can be no doubt that at present among English-speaking Protestants origi- 
nal speculations and attempted “improvements ” in Theology have given place to the 
study of the History of Dogmas and the comparison of systems and of creeds. Itis no 
more a matter of doubt that if this tendency is not carried to an extreme, it is an emi- 
nently healthy one. Experience is confirming the d préor7 probability, that this more 
modern habit of study is at once widening the views and increasing the catholic 
sympathies of those who were predisposed to orthodoxy, and rendering more con- 
servative the spirit of those hitherto disposed to invention, and to discard the weight 
of authority. 

The History of Christian Doctrine shows that the stream of genuine Christian 
faith has from the beginning flowed in a broad and not in a narrow channel, and 
that it has borne within it through all ages a vast complexity of currents, all crossing 
each other’s curves, yet all advancing in the same general line of direction. At the 
same time it proves conclusively the essential unity of the faith of all Christians in all 
ages and sects ; the indestructibility of the great dogmas of the Evangelical Cathalic 
Church ; the fact that there is nothing new in Theology under the sun, and that the 
most original of the modern speculations have been in innumerable instances antici- 
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pated in the past; and that the inevitable fate of all half-truths (the immemorial 
staple of heresies) is to fall into extravagance and ultimate oblivion. 

At present the study of Christian Doctrine is the necessity of educated ministers 
of the Gospel. The best and most comprehensive work covering the general ground 
existing in the English language, is this history of the late Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, of 
Basel. “ The first edition, which appeared in 1841, was translated by Mr. C. W. Buch, 
and was published in the Foreign Theological Library in 1846. A second edition and a 
third of this translation were subsequently put forth with additions from the second 
German edition.”” Professor Henry B. Smith, of Union Theological Seminary, made 
additions to Mr. Buch’s translation, embodying the whole of the fourth German edi- 
tion, and giving the titles of many works, chiefly of English and American Theolog- 
ical writers. The present English edition embraces the additions of Dr. Hagenbach’s 
fifth and last German edition, together with much of the valuable matter added by 
Dr. Smith. It is claimed that “ the book now presented to the public is the work of 
many years and of many hands. _ It may be confidently asserted that it is much more 
complete, and very much more accurate than any edition which has hitherto ap- 
peared.” A. A. HODGE, 


AcTA JOANNIS, unter benutzung von C. v. Tischendorf’s Nachlass, bearbeitet von 
THEODOR ZAHN, Dr. i. o. Prof. der Theol. in Erlangen. pp. clxxii and 263. 8vo. 
Erlangen: Andreas Deichert. 1880. Price, to marks. [N. Y., B. Westermann & 
Co.]} 


We have all been much too prone to neglect the study of Apocryphal literature. 
As our author justly complains, it is a very easy doctrine to take refuge in : ‘‘ Legend, 
therefore not history,’ or “apocryphal, therefore worthless.” Yet who does not 
know that truth and fiction are seldom wholly sundered ? And who that knows 
how to sift out the fictions from the facts of Hegesippus, ought to shrink from the 
like task of sifting out the facts from the fictions of Leucius? .Indubitably, much 
of historic worth is to be gained from a study of the early Apocrypha; and the 
world desiderates to-day trustworthy editions of their text and researches into their 
contents. Zahn, in the volume before us, offers such a text and such researches 
with reference to two of this class of writings. The book consists of a critical 
text of the mpage rod "Iwdvvov of the late writer Procleorus, constructed on ample 
manuscript evidence partly collected by Tischendorf, partly by Zahn (to which are 
attached full critical notes) (pp. 3-165), furnished with an interesting appendix 
(pp. 166-192), and very satisfactory prolegomena (pp. ili-lx), together with five frag- 
ments of the original Greek of the much earlier and more important zepiodoc toi 
"Iwdvvov of Leucius Charinus (pp. 219-249), and an abstract from Latin sources of 
another portion of the work (pp. 235-238), to which are prefixed full and excellent 
prolegomena (pp. Ix-clxxii), and a collection of the notices of his work among the 
ancients (pp. 195-218). 

To those who know Dr. Zahn’s work on the Apostolic Fathers—Ignatius, Her- 
mas, and Papias—it will not be necessary to say that the work here done on these 
two apocryphal books is most excellent and valuable. We will confine ourselves to 
indicating the conclusions arrived at. 

First, with reference to Procleorus. Thilo’s judgment of the work as an “ ay:- 
plicsima collectio”’ of the old Johannic legends is almost ludicrously wrong ; some 
knowledge of those legends is shown, but they are not followed. The book is, in 
fact, a most free-handed romance. Though knowing the legends, and betraying 
his knowledge of them now and then, the author has preferred not to be trammelled 
with even legendary facts, but to build entirely out of his fancy. The historical value 
of the book is therefore slight ; and it is only of importance in tracing the develop- 
ment of the Johannean legends. It was written about A.D. 500, in Western, Greek 
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Syria, by a married presbyter, who had little dogmatic or ascetic interest, and who 
possessed the minimum of historical and geographical knowledge. 

The investigations concerning Leucius, to whom Photius gives the further name 
of Charinus, possess much greater interest. It is, of course, impossible that we 
should ever know exactly who the writer was who wrote under this name. But we 
do know that he was a forger, who borrowed the name of this, in his day, well- 
known disciple of John, and gave to the world under its cover histories of John, 
Andrew, and Thomas—the most important of which is now for the first time, in 
anything like a satisfactory, though fragmentary, form regiven to the world. Zahn 
seems to prove to demonstration the genuineness and integrity of these five frag- 
ments, and thus gives us a trustworthy basis to work on. Seeing that these sepiodo« 
tov "Iwavvov are cited by Clement of Alexandria, and used by Tertullian and the 
author of the Muratori fragment on the Canon, as well as most probably contro- 
verted by Papias (Eus. h. e. ii: 39. 3, 4), it seems plain that Zahn has not over- 
stated their antiquity—certainly before 160 A.D., probably about 130. Since we 
know, from Tertullian’s definite statement, that the Acts of Paul and Theckla were 
written within thirty years of the death of Paul, we cannot be surprised that these 
Acts of John were written so soon after his death ; of course, they could not have 
been written until after the death of the true Leucius, especially since they probably 
originated in Asia Minor, but he could well be dead by 130, Though a highly- 
wrought imaginative invention, yet they could not at this early date be wholly fictitious, 
Hence, historically, they are valuable. The following is an abstract of the historical 
results drawn from them by Zahn: 1. In the history of the Canon : they prove that 
John, Matthew, Luke (and Mark ?) were at this time in circulation. 2. In the his- 
tory of Theology : they reflect a Docetic Christology and a Sabellianizing Theology, 
as well as Pantheistic tendencies in the relation of the Godhead to the created world 
and man. 3. In the history of worship: they give us a sketch of the Sunday serv- 
ice, not dry, like that of Justin’s, but wrought out in fresh and living colors; they 
give us also a Lord’s Supper liturgy worthy of a place, in point of age, by the side of 
the “oldest church prayer’’ and “oldest homily’’ found in the first and second 
(so-called) letters of Clement of Rome. 4. In the history of John’s companions : 
they preserve to us some almost certainly genuine names with some touches of their 
character—such as Leucius himself, Andronicus, John’s host, Drusisna and Birrhus, 
which last is witnessed to as an Ephesian deacon by Ignatius. 5. In the history of 
John himself: they preserve to us a picture of him which must be in the main 
genuine, and they give the coup de grace to the theory of a Presbyter Fohn different 
from the Apostle; which last very important result seems demonstrated by an 
examination of the now provably mistaken notices of the two Johannean graves at 
Ephesus (Dionysius of Alexandria, cf. Eus. vii. 25, 16 and iii: 39, 6, Rufinus and 
Jerome). As incidental results, it emerges that it is possible now to point out and 
prove genuine the very grave of John, and even, possibly, the very house (part of it 
still standing) of the rich Andronicus, John’s hospitolium ! B. B. WARFIELD. 


THE CONTINENTAL TEUTONS. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., D.C.L., 
Dean of Ely. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 


This is another volume of the excellent series on the “Conversions of the West,” 
published under the direction of a committee appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The work opens with a sketch of the conflict between Rome 
and Germany, from Czsar to Constantine. It then traces the various steps by which, 
one after another, the Teutonic nations of the Continent were gathered into the 
Christian fold. One chapter contains an interesting account of the mission of St. 
Boniface, the apostle of Western Germany. The whole series is admirably adapted 
to popular use and for Sunday-school libraries, G, L. PRENTISS, 
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GESCHICHTE DES KIRCHENSTAATS von Moritz Broscu. I. Band. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes. [B. Westermann & Co., New York.] 


This handsome octavo, of nearly 500 pages, is the first volume of a new history of 
the States of the Church. The author has not only carefully considered the ma- 
terials already in print, but has also been enabled to consult the papers found in the 
archives of Venice, and thus gain some new light. The present instalment treats of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. He begins with the former because it was only at its 
commencement that the ecclesiastical kingdom assumed a definite political form. 
Prior to that time Rome was the seat of the Papacy, but not the capital of a State. 
The various provinces it assumed to control were really independent of each other. 
The man who did most toward bringing these dissevered and conflicting parts, the 
Romagna, Umbria, the March of Ancona, etc., under one supreme control, was 
Julius If. He did this not so much by his energy, his zeal, or the impetuous nature 
which made him plunge from one war into another, as by that mental superiority 
which enabled him to use the great powers of Europe as his instruments, and in their 
reciprocal opposition to find the means of rendering them, whether willing or un- 
willing, helpers to the erection of the Ecclesiastical State. His Medicean successors 
tried to imitate him in this, but fell far short of their model. The author quotes, 
with approval, the words of Sallust (Cat. 2), which Machiavelli made the foundation 
of one of his discourses, Japertum factle tis artibus retinetur, guibus initio partum 
est. 

The work, when finished, would well repay translation. It is written with taste 
and judgment, is not diffuse nor tedious, is devoid of partisanship, and otherwise 
exhibits the best elements of the modern historical school. The recent overthrow 
of the temporal power, from which it seems strictly impossible that there should ever 
be any recovery, allows the whole story to be told. And a most instructive story it 


is, relating the beginning, the middle, and the end of the audacious scheme by which 
the chief pastor of a spiritual society was transformed into a temporal sovereign. 
T. W. CHAMBERS. 


a 


THE HuGvenots oF LA RocHELLe. A Translation of ‘‘ The Reformed Church of La 
Rochelle. An Historical Sketch, by Louts DetMas, Pastor and President of Con- 
sistory. 1870.’’ Translated from the French by Geo. L. CATLIN. 12mo, 295 pp. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


M. Delmas’ work enjoys in France the reputation of being one of the very best 
of the local Protestant histories published within the past few years, -.Not only is the 
style engaging and the treatment of the subject scholarly, but the author has made 
good use of his exceptionally great advantages to secure full and fresh materials. 
And certainly if the annals of any Protestant city in France deserve to be translated 
into English and made accessible to the American public, it is the annals of La Ro- 
chelle. This was the centre of the region in the west of France whose Reformed 
inhabitants, on account of their close proximity to the ocean, found their way, in 
greatest numbers, to England and to America. More of the Huguenots of the 
United States can trace their ancestry back to the neighboring provinces of Aunis 
and Saintonge than to any other territory of equal extent in France. Irrespective of 
this connection, La Rochelle was, during a great part of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, the stronghold, in fact the political capital of French Protestant- 
ism. Its history, therefore, is fairly entitled to separate and detailed treatment. Mr, 
Catlin, who has for some years been United States Commercial Agent at La Ro- 
chelle, has done his part well, and has given us a faithful and generally idiomatic 
version which will be read with pleasure. We congratulate the American publishers 
on the attractive style in which they have brought out a work which, we trust, will 
meet with the wide circulation it merits. H. M. BAIRD. 
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GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN MISSION UNTER DEN HEIDEN, von Dr. Cur. H. KAL- 
KAR, Zweiter Theil. Autorisirte deutsche Ausgabe von A. Michelsen. 8vo. pp. 
x., 320. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann. 1880. N. Y.: B. Westermann & Co. 


In April last we noticed the first part of this History of Missions, which is already 
followed, and the work completed, by the second. In the previous volume the sur- 
vey had been extended over the Western Continent, India, Burmah, and Siam ; the 
present volume, beginning with China, aims to give, at least in outline, an account 
of missions, both Catholic and Protestant, through the rest of the great field. In 
matters of geography and ethnography the author relies upon the high authority of 
Vivien de Saint-Martin, where he is not able for himself to consult original sources. 
In matters of history, biography, and statistics it has also been his effort to go back 
of all summaries, which are of very unequal and uncertain value, to official or quasi- 
official documents. In so vast a field such a result could be only approximately re- 
alized even within the years which the author has devoted to the accumulation and 
elaboration of his material. 

The work is very unequal in its execution and value. Much can be found in it 
that cannot be readily reached elsewhere. At the same time it greatly needs to be 
corrected and supplemented. It is most worthless in its exhibition of the missionary 
work of the American Church. Aside from its notice of the pioneer work of Bridge- 
man, Abeel, and Roberts in China, it contains two remarkable statements. On 
page 61, in connection with a notice of the men who have done good service in this 
field, Dr. Kalkar says: “ The North American Missionary Society has, through the 
before-mentioned Bridgeman, Burns, Boone (Bishop, died in 1864), and Abeel, and 
also Dr. S. Schereschowsky, now Bishop in Northern China, done an extensive work 
in Canton and Amoy.” The very accessible Report of the Mildmay Park Mission- 
ary Conference might have told the author that there are eleven North American 
Missionary Societies working in China, no one of them, however, bearing that name. 
He might have learned that Drs. Bridgeman and Abeel represented the A. B. 
F. M. (which he makes the N. A. M. S.), and Bishops Boone and Schereschowsky 
the American Protestant Episcopal Church, while W. C. Burns was a Scotchman 
sent out by the English Presbyterians. Other good men, other good fields, and 
other good work are hardly less worthy of passing notice. On page 62 we have the 
statement that Dr. Williams is at present American Bishop for China and Japan! 
Not a few of the names of our American missionaries, where they do occur, are so 
incorrectly given that we almost lose the identification of the men. 

The venerable author deserves the gratitude of all friends of the good cause for 
the laborious endeavor to produce a comprehensive, reliable history. We wait, how- 
ever, for the supply of our want. C. A. AIKEN, 


Tue Lire oF CHArtes Hopce, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. By his Son, A. A. HopGE. 8vo, pp. 620. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Dr. Hodge’s memoir was a confessed necessity. Of such a career as his the 
Church needs, and may call for, the fullest and worthiest record. It is safe to say 
that such a record is found here. This ample and well-filled volume is a precious 
and notable addition to our choicest biography. Even among that small minority of 
the Christian Church’s good and faithful servants, whose life-histories are worth 
writing and reading, there will be general consent that this life furnished an excep- 
tionally fine and fruitful theme. As the preface aptly says: “The totality of the 
phenomenon, including personality and achievement, was unquestionably very re- 
markable. It matters not whether the effect is to be attributed in the largest meas- 
ure to natural, gracious, or providential endowments, the study of the causes com- 
bining to produce such an effect must be instructive.” It is much, and yet not too 
much, to say that the treatment the theme has here received is worthy of it. Even 
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the average reader will not fail to be impressed, at the outset, by the peculiar rela- 
tion between subject and author, as a unique feature of this memoir. It is a rare 
case to find a son to be a distinguished father’s fittest and ablest biographer. The 
rarity becomes singularity when the son is also the father’s colleague and successor. 
If there is any exactly parallel case, our memory does not supply it. The qualifica- 
tions thus brought to the work are not only a skilful hand, but also familiar and life- 
long intimacy, genuine appreciation and sympathy, reverential admiration, and that 
guarded self-restraint which makes blind and indiscriminate eulogy impossible, as 
derogatory to both subject and author. 

Every reader will linger over the pleasant and racy fragment of autobiography, up 
to the time of graduation from college, which occupies the first thirty-eight pages ; 
and will wish that the same filial pressure which, as the preface informs us, secured 
this at the very last, had procured its further extension. The best records of any 
great man’s life will be found in his own works and words. Even the incidents of 
his history wiil largely come to light there, and that in a way which reveals their 
highest signiticance—their relations to his inward life, the formation of his character, 
and the development and direction of his powers. An autobiography is the best of 
memoirs, designed or undesigned. This memoir has something of both advantages, 
since, in addition to the opening sketch of his youth by his own hand, fully half the 
volume is taken up with Dr. Hodge’s diary and letters. The latter are invaluable in ~ 
the revelation of character. Not every great man, even in literary walks, has been a 
good letter-writer. In this specialty Dr. Hodge must be accorded a high place. 
Reading the letters here preserved, one cannot but think of what a vast and various 
correspondence, largely, no doubt, yet stored away by his friends and students, these 
musi be but specimens. A goodly volume of them could hardly fail to be as fasci- 
nating as those of James W. Alexander. 

The title of an article, read many years ago, lingers in our memory—* The 
Mothers of the Fathers.” Extending its application to modern days, this memoir 
worthily chronicles, in his own words, that Charles Hodge’s mother was one of these. 
She was to him something what Monica was to Augustine, or Anthusa to Chrysos- 
tom. With his experience, his own expressed conviction was natural enough, that 
children generally owe more to the mother than the father; and, it may be added, 
fare better and suffer less under a father’s than a mother’s early loss. This rarely 
wise and excellent woman made the rearing and training of her two sons her single 
and absorbing life-work ; and no widowed mother should fail to be cheered and en- 
couraged by her notable success, in giving to the Church and the world two such 
men as Hugh and Charles Hodge. 

It is a curious manifestation of his mother’s anxious and exacting ambition for him 
that she, “‘ up to the day of her death, when he had been professor ten years, lamented 
that ‘Charles would never do himself justice.’”” She rated his diligence and ambi- 
tion far below his ability. She did not live to see in full that surprising development 
of sustained and untiring industry which showed how impossible Christian principles 
and zeal had made it that he should indulge any natural propensity he may have had 
to take his ease. No one can read this memoir without amazement at the amount 
of the hardest work, of the highest and rarest sort, which he crowded into the three- 
score years of his manhood. Men in other and noisier vocations are apt to under- 
rate the real achievements and solid results of a career so quiet and placid. No 
life could be less bustling—and no life could be {more busy. | Take his authorship 
alone. Sum up his 142 Review articles, as catalogued and analyzed in these pages ; 
add his noble succession of commentaries—to say nothing of materials ready for 
others ; range by these his stately Systematic Theology ;—and then contrast with this 
grand total the novels and poems of Walter Scott, which, as a life’s outcome, the 
world agrees to put in the forefront of its literary wonders. Quantity or quality, or 
both considered, how the latter dwindles in the comparison! Some one has said 
that Scott reminded him of a giant who should spend time and strength in cracking 
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nuts. Charles Hodge was a strong son of God, who had many and long Herculean 
tasks divinely set him, and did each and all grandly well. 

The present generation does not need to be told that Dr. Hodge stood in the fore- 
front of theologians, controversialists, and reviewers. The graphic portraiture of 
these pages does ample justice to these features of his fame. But his claim is also 
made good here, we think, to a higher place in at least one other specialty than has 
been popularly accorded to him—that of oratorical power. The judgment of average 
audiences rated him, as a public speaker, lower than he deserved, from his lack of 
that volume of voice and energy of action and fascination of manner which take and 
tell with the multitude. So Dr. Paxton writes—in one of those concluding sketches 
by him and Prof. Warfield and Dr. Boardman which enrich the memoir : 

‘“* He was not an orator in the common sense of the term. He was too able to be popular ”’ And yet he 
adds, further on: ‘* On a few occasions, before smaller audiences, he spoke in this way (without a manu- 
script), and always with much impression. This left him free to be influenced by his strong emotional nature, 
which sometimes rose into ascendancy, and invested him with the power of a great orator.” 

Instances are then given—notably that of his address at the funeral of Professor 
Dod ; of which Dr. Paxton adds: ‘ The scene stands before my mind this moment 
as the most powerful effect of oratory which I have ever witnessed.” Another in- 
stance might be found in his speech in the General Assembly at Rochester in 1860, 
where he was matched against the fiery eloquence of Dr. Thornwell in the great de- 
bate on Church Boards; of which an unnamed writer, quoted on page 447, says: 
“This speech of forty minutes told on the General Assembly with tremendous 
power.” His address on the Unity of the Church, before the Evangelical Alliance 
in 1873, though very different, was also a case in point. It was delivered entirely 
without notes, and while its power was mainly intellectual, it was masterly. There 
can be little doubt that if the emotional element, which had so large a place in him, 
had found some such incentive and outlet as the pulpit and pastorate, he might have 
realized the possibilities of which these are glimpses. 

The revelation of lovely traits and ripe Christian graces which this memoir offers 
is a very pleasant and cheering study. It takes nothing from his breadth and power 
to say, as no reader can help feeling, that the largest and noblest element in his 
greatness was the fair symmetry of a singularly elevated Christian character. It re- 
minds us of what he wrote (p. 38) of his college friend, John Newbold: “I held him 
up as an example; I wished to cause the students to see how much good can be 
done by simply being good.”’ It is not always that so great a head is linked with so 
big and tender a heart as these records reveal. His reverent devotion to his mother-- 
his loyal and life-long affection for his brother, from the boyhood, when he “ never 
slept out of his arms,”’ to the old age, when he mourned over his grave—his chival- 
rous love for the wife of his youth, glowing alike in his first love-letters and in the 
final tribute of her epitaph—his passionate attachment to such friends of his heart as 
Dr. Addison Alexander and Bishop Johns—his exquisite enjoyments of his own home, 
_ and his fresh and gleeful sympathy to the very last with his children’s children—these 
are the waymarks we find here of one whose “home,” as Dr. Boardman writes, 
“was in the empire of the affections,” and who, in the ‘‘ sweet old age,”” which Presi- 
dent Woolsey wished for him, loved and was loved by all who knew him. 

Quotation, tempting as it is in a score of places, would lengthen this notice into a 
review—which another hand may find worth while hereafter. This well-rounded 
and full-orbed life finds in this memoir a worthy commemoration, It is not only 
truthful, but vivid. It sets its subject in person before us. It not only delineates, 
but reproduces him. It portrays his inner man as faithfully as the two admirable 
engravings give feature and expression in his ripe manhood and his mellow age. 
This biography will serve generations that never saw him both as a record of what 
he did and a photograph of what he was. Here is the fallen mantle. May coming 
Presbyterian generations furnish men not unworthy to lift and wear it. 


W. IRVIN. 
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III—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGISCHE ENCYCLOPADIE von RICHARD ROTHE. Aus seinem Nachlasse heraus— 
gegeben von HERMANN RuppeLius. Wittenberg: Verlag von Hermann Koelling. 
1880. B. Westermann & Co., New York. 


Theological Encytlopzedia or Propzedeutics forms a regular branch of the theologi- 
cal course of instruction in Germany and all over the Continent. It ought to be so 
among us, and no doubt will be by and by. In several of our Seminaries it is taught 
now in the Junior class. It is the best general introduction to the study of theology, 
and exceedingly useful, especially if connected with Methodology and Bibliography. 
Encyclopedia teaches whaz to study, Methodology Zow to study, and Bibliography 
indicates the he/fs. 

Dr. Rothe was one of the great teachers of Germany, and ranks with Schleier- 
macher, Julius Miiller, and Dorner, among the first speculative or systematic divines. 
His “ Theological Ethics”’ is a masterpiece of speculative genius, and will long be 
studied, like Schleiermacher’s “ Christliche Glaube,” by advanced thinkers. As a 
teacher, Rothe was /ofus zn zll’s, and greatly revered and beloved by the students. 
He labored first at Wittenberg, then successively at Bonn and Heidelberg, where he 
died in 1866. His lectures on Dogmatics and Church History were published after 
his death, 

And now we have another course of his lectures on Theological Encyclopedia by 
one of his pupils, from Rothe’s own manuscripts. As a rule, posthumous publica- 
tions seldom do justice to the author. Very few academic teachers elaborate their 
lectures in all details, and would like to have them published. They fill out as they 
go, and not unfrequently their extemporaneous expositions are the most interesting 
part of the lecture. Dr. Rothe’s Lectures on Encyclopedia are no exception. Never- 
theless they are fresh, suggestive, and instructive. They were among his favorite 
lectures, next to those on Ethics and on the Life of Christ. We have here an out- 
line of his whole theological system, as follows: = 

1. Speculative Theology. (1), Ethics; (2), Apologetics. II. Historical The- 
ology. (1), Biblical or Exegetical Theology—(a), History of the Bible: Historical 
Introduction ; (4), Biblical Criticism; (c), Biblical Archzology ; (@), Biblical Her- 
meneutics; (e), Biblical Theology. (2), Church History—(a), General Church 
History ; (4), History of Church Government; (c), Doctrinal History (Degmenge- 
sthichte); (d), Ecclesiastical Archeology. (3), Positive Theology—(a), Dogmat- 
ics; (4), Symbolics; (c), Statistics. III. Practical Theology. (1), Church Gov- 
ernment—(a), Church Law; (4), Polemics. (2), Congregational Government—(a), 
Liturgics ; (6), Homiletics; (c}, Catechetics; (@), Pastoral Care. 

The system is ingenious, and closely resembles the system of Schleiermacher, who 
first attempted a scientific organization of all departments of sacred learning. But 
it is liable to the same objections: it overloads historical theology, underrates exe- 
getical theology, and puts the speculative in the wrong place. I would give the first 
place to exegetical theology, or the science of the documentary sources and records 
of Christianity ; then follows historical theology, or the history of Christianity from 
its founding to the present time; speculative, or systematic theology, with Dog- 
matics, Ethics, Symbolics, and Statistics would fill the third, and practical theology, 
with its various branches, the fourth and last division. 

It is strange that we have no English work as yet on Encyclopedia, in the formal 
sense of the term, except the posthumous Lectures of the late Dr. M’Clintock, which 
are so imperfect that they better had never been published. We greatly need a good 
handbook for students which will answer the same purpose as Hagenbach’s “ En- 
cyclopedie” has done, and still does, in Germany. PHILIP SCHAFF. 








. 
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KIRCHLICHE GLAUBENSLEHRE. Von Dr. Fr. Ap. Puivippt. VI. Die Vollendung 
der Gottesgemeinschaft. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann. B. Westermann & Co., 
New York. 

In this book of 240 pages, Dr. Philippi completes his elaborate work. 

The entire work consists of six single treatises: I. Grundgedanken oder Prolego- 
mena, 1864; II. Die urspriingliche Gottesgemeinschaft, 1867; III. Die Stérung der 
Gottesgemeinschaft: Die Lehre von der Siinde, vom Satan und vom Tode, 1867 ; 
IV. Die Wiederherstellung der Gottesgemeinschaft. 1. Hilfte: Die Lehre von der 
Erwithlung und von Christi Person, 1868. 2. Halfte: Die Lehre von Christi Werk, 
1870; V. Die zueignung der Gottesgemeinschaft. 1. Abth. Die Lehre von der 
Heilsordnung, 1874; 2. Abth. Die Lehre von den Gnadenmitteln, oder die Lehre 
vom Worte, von der Taufe und vom Abendmahle, 1871; 3. Abth. Die Lehre von 
der Kirche, 1875; VI. Die Vollendung der Gottesgemeinschaft. This is the logical 
order as arranged by the author. The chronological order differs somewhat from 
the logical, e.g, the second part of the fifth treatise was brought out three years 
before the first part. 

Dr. Philippi justly argues that the consummation of the Church as a divine in- 
stitution is logically and essentially implied in its beginning, as the flower and fruit 
are essentially implied (involved) in the seed. This consummation includes (1) 
Perfection in knowledge, (2) Perfection in holiness, (3) Perfection in blessedness. 
This threefold statement indicates at once the process and the scope of consum- 
mation, The consummated £zow/edge which comes first in order, is not (as now) 
relative, indirect, and veiled; but full, intuitive, unveiled—in a word, direct, not 
discursive: “Now we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face; now I 
know in part, but then shall I know, even as also I am known.” The consum- 
mated holiness will consist in perfect love—love not as now defective, but complete. 
The consummated blessedness will follow logically and essentially from the per- 
fected knowledge and the perfected holiness. There will be a twofold satisfaction 
—objective, in the perfect possession of God in knowledge and love; subjective, in 
the perfect enjoyment of God in knowledge and true holiness--or, subjective, in 
complete restoration to the divine image; objective, in complete participation in 
the divine communion. Henceforth there will be rest in God—rest not in inaction, 
but in spiritual activity in the undisturbed play of the spiritual poWwers and the un- 
disturbed joy of spiritual fellowship with the Redeemer and the redeemed; with 
the holy God and His holy creatures. This joy and blessedness from its very 
nature cannot weary, but will forever fill and delight the soul. Death is the door 
to this higher life. The cleansing act of divine grace is complete in the soul of the 
dying Christian. 

Our author proceeds to speak of the relations between the Church militant and 
the Church triumphant, and says, substantially, that the Church triumphant will not 

-lose the consciousness that there is a militant Church on earth for which it continues 
in loving intercession before the throne of God. But the less we know with abso- 
lute and specific certainty of these relations, the less occasion there will be for main- 
taining an invocation to the saints for their intercession, for which there is neither 
commandment nor promise. 

Another point in this consummation is, that since sin through death has wrought 
the separation of the soul and the body, so redemption through Christ shall effect 
the reunion of body and soul. And, more than this—only in a glorified body can 
the glorified spirit have perpetual life. 

Whether the final consummation shall restore the family relation existing in time, 
is another question which is briefly considered. According to the author, this rela- 
tion cannot be restored in the future, because the grades of blessedness will be 
conditioned by the grades of holiness attained in the present life. 

Again, we are told that the glorification of the body also presupposes a glorified 
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world. This would be the only corresponding abode for the glorified and reunited 
body and soul. And, although the blessed be removed from heaven to the new earth, 
yet their blessedness need not thereby be diminished, for there will be easy and con- 
stant intercommunication between the glorified earth and the glorious heaven. Be- 
sides, the contrast between them has already disappeared by the heavenly splendor 
pervading the earth till it is transfigured. In this transfigured and glorified world, 
it is evident that the phenomena and the phenomenal wants of the previous world 
will disappear, “ for the former things are passed away.” 

The great events at the end of the world are recounted in this order: the taking 
up to heaven of the believing dead, the coming again of the Lord to the (‘ Krisis ”’) 
judgment, the resurrection of the dead, the change of the living, the creation of a 
new heaven and a new earth, and the removing of the perfected ones to complete 
and eternal blessedness. 

The author supports his views by multiplied Scripture references. These passages 
are examined at large and in minute detail. The book concludes “ with a sketchy 
presentation of the Apocalypse.” ‘The Apocalypse” (it is said, pp. 148-9) 
“gives the history of the development of the Church of God to the limit of its 
future completion.” As in other places, so here especially Dr. Philippi taxes our 
wonder, if not our confidence, by his minute and unfailing knowledge. 

R. B. WELCH. 
OBSERVATIONS CUNCERNING THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY AND COVENANT 
oF REDEMPTION. By JONATHAN EpWARDs, with an Introduction and Appendix 
by Ecsert C. Smyru, Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 


This is, even with all its apparatus of introduction and illustrative notes gathered 
in the appendix, quite a small book, yet one which will naturally excite as general 


interest among Christian scholars as any one published during the year. And this 
because of its illustrious author, of its subject, and of the intense curiosity which the 
vague reports long circulated as to its existence and its character had excited. 
President Edwards, Sr., besides a large mass of other unpublished manuscript, left 
at his death a class of papers, some of which were published in Edinburgh in 179%, 
under the descriptive title, ‘‘ Miscellaneous Observations.” Dr. Hopkins, Edwards’ 
pupil and first biographer, says that they were written “ not with any design that they 
should ever be published in that form, but for the satisfaction and improvement ot 
his (their author’s) own mind, and that he might retain thoughts which appeared to 
him worth preserving.” Of these there were in all over 1,400, and the paper now 
published is marked the 1062d. It was copied with others of the series under the 
direction of President Edwards, Jr., into a manuscript volume and sent for publication 
to Edinburgh. But, after it was copied, this particular observation was marked by 
the hands of Dr. Edwards, the son, “not to be published, but preserved.” It sub- 
sequently came into the hands of the great-grandson of President Edwards, Sr., the 
Rev. Dr. Sereno E. Dwight, his biographer and the editor of his collected works. 
Dr. Sereno Dwight bequeathed it to his brother, Rev. Wm. T. Dwight, D.D., from 
whom it passed about fifteen years ago to his son-in-law, Rev. Prof. E. C. Smyth, by 
whom it is now edited and published. In the meantime in some unaccountable way 
the most absurdly improbable reports as to its existence and its character gained 
currency. Dr. Bushnell, in 1851, wrote that this paper, of whose existence he had 
just become aware, “was described to me (him) as ‘@ frzorz argument tor the 
Trinity,’ the ‘contents of which would excite a good deal of surprise’ if communica- 
ted to the public.” Afterward its existence was frequently appealed to by different 
classes of heretics and liberals in support of their own anti-catholic positions. In 
the /xternational Review for July, 1880, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes proclaimed to 
the world that he “ was informed on unquestionable authority ’’ that the manuscript 
in question indicated a great change in Edwards’ opinion “in the direction of Arian- 
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ism or Sabellianism.”” The editor of the Hartford Courant afterward published an 
article under the heading of “ Injustice to Jonathan Edwards,” which charges Pro- 
fessor E. A. Park and his colleagues at Andover, with suppressing a document of 
general interest, and calling for its publication in the name of ‘common morality.” 

Many who were too intelligent to believe that Jonathan Edwards could have left 
any traces behind him of a disposition to deny the fundamental principles of that 
system of faith in defence of which his entire intellectual energies had been occupied 
to the end of his life, yet were ready to believe that he had left a record of an effort 
to state and demonstrate the mystery of the triune existence of the one Lord on ra- 
tional principles—a characteristic which has uniformly marked the breaking up of 
faith and the incoming of rationalism. But all of these suspicions, in which the 
wish was father to the thought, have been disappointed by this publication. Prof. 
Smyth has accomplished his work in a most scholarly and satisfactory manner. The 
history of the document is fully given in the introduction, and its contents are ex- 
plained and illustrated by the notes in the appendix. 

The matter of the document is not, as was supposed, a discussion cf the doctrine 
of the Trinity, or the method of the subsistence of the three persons in the unity of 
the divine essence. It is only a discussion of the ceconomy of the Trinity, or the 
order and the method of the mutual action of the divine persons in forming and ex- 
ecuting the eternal Covenant of Redemption. In doing this he teaches precisely the 
old orthodox catholic doctrine, especially in the form in which it was maintained by 
the Nicene fathers—the distinct personal subsistence of each person--the subordi- 
nation both in subsistence and operation of the Son and of the Spirit to the Father 
—the eternal generation of the Son, and procession of the Holy Ghost—the office of 
the Father as the Person from whom and /o whom all things move—of the Son as 
the Person ¢hrough whom, and of the Spirit as the Person dy whom all things are 
executed. This includes a view of the relations of the divine persons which is truly 
catholic, and is maintained by the best modern exegetical and dogmatic authorities, 
but which was denied for a time in New England, e. g., by Moses Stuart, Emmons, 
etc. In the present, and in several other ‘“ Observations,’ Edwards teaches the 
same phase of the theology of the Covenants as that set forth by Witsius. 

In the Judependent, Nov. 4, the Rev. Washington Gladden declares that the view 
of the Trinity as set forth by Edwards is “ stark tritheism,”’ and says that he “ would 
rather believe the Mohammedan doctrine of God than this do&trine of Jonathan 
Edwards,” and that this doctrine of Edwards “could not be taught in New England 
to-day.” We would be sorry to believe it. This very view of a divine “ society ”’ 
between the persons of the one God is the very view set forth by all the various 
words, attitudes, actions, and relations in which and by which the divine persons are 
set forth in the New Testament. It is the basis of the eternal and infinite moral 
nature of God, and is infinitely nobler, more inspiring, and agreeable to educated 
reason than the crude opaque Mohammedan unitarianism which would be pre- 
ferred to it. 

We hope the publishing of this venerable fragment will do good <s well as satisfy 
curiosity, and are glad to be assured that Professor Smyth proposes to give us other 
hitherto unpublished papers of Edwards in the pages of the Bzb/zotheca Sacra. 

A. A. HODGE, 


DER VeRSbHNUNGSTOD CHRISTI. Vorlesungen von R. W. DALE. Autorisirte Bear- 
beitung von F. J. A. BruNsING. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. N. Y., B. W. & Co. 
This book is a pleasing evidence that our German brethren are beginning to 
recognize the fact that theological themes can be treated in a scientific manner by 
English-speaking peoples as well as those of the Continent. Dr. Dale’s work, 
which in three years went through seven editions in England, is here reproduced in 
a faithful and elegant German version, containing the-author’s elaborate preface to 
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the seventh edition, in which he replies to several of his critics, and gives a sum- 
mary review of his entire discussion. The volume is a very useful contribution to 
the literature of the subject. Instead of citing a catena of proof-texts, which has 
already been well done by various writers, especially the late Dr. Crawford, of 
Edinburgh, the writer undertakes to show how the atonement is implied in all the 
utterances of our Lord respecting His death, and how it penetrates the whole sub- 
stance of the theological and ethical teaching of His apostles, and is, indeed, the 
very root of their religious life. In doing this, he deals damaging blows at the 
shallow theories, now so prevalent, that deny any objective element in the atone- 
ment, and represent it merely as a great appeal of the Divine love to the human 
race—“ God’s method of conquering the human heart.” T. W. CHAMBERS. 


THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS. By James S. Canpuiisu, D.D. T. & T. Clark, Edin- 

burgh. Scribner, Welford & Co., N. Y. 

This is an attractive book, of 130 pages. It is timely and helpful, and deserves a 
wide circulation. The subject is treated in three parts: I. The Sacraments in 
General ; II. The Sacrament of Baptism ; III. The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
Each Sacrament is considered in six chapters. The chapters are arranged in 
similar order, and treat of topics in similar relations: I. The Institution and Form of 
the Sacrament; II. The thing signified by the Sacrament; III. The pledges given 
in each Sacrament; 1V. The persons for whom the Sacrament is designed; V. The 
Efficacy ; VI. The practical Use of the Sacrament. 

Part I., in five chapters, treats of the Nature and Number of the Sacraments; the 
Sacraments as Signs; as Seals; as Means of Grace; and for whom the Sacraments 
are intended. While the treatment is full and thorough, it is, at the same time, con- 
cise and clear. After tracing the origin of the name, Sacrament (which is not 
Biblical), our author speaks of the Sacraments as ‘‘ Means of Grace.” Here he 
makes a fine distinction between means and conditions ; means are something suit- 
able and necessary to secure the end; conditions are something for, or because of, 
which the end is assured, e. g., ¢o day held of the rope is the means of rescue from 
drowning ; for laying hold of the ropz is the condition. We are blessed zz the use 
of Sacraments, zo¢ for uséng the Sacraments; so in all relations to the Saviour and 
Salvation. 

Our author describes a Sacrament as not only a divine ordinance (for so is the 
Word, the Sabbath, preaching, prayer, praise), but also as a Sign, and Seal, and 
Means of Grace. Thus he differentiates a Sacrament from every other divine ordi- 
nance. This test—authorized by the inspired Word—rules out Confirmation, Pen- 
ance, Extreme Unction, Ordination, and Matrimony as not being Sacraments, leav- 
ing Baptism and the Lord's Supper as the two symbolic rites appointed by Christ 
and designed for perpetual observance. Tersely does he distinguish between the 
Romish conception and the Protestant conception of Sacraments: ‘ The Romanist 
holds that the Sacraments represent grace because they apply it; the Protestant, 
that they apply grace, because they represent it.’”” Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are especially representative or symbolic, and are, therefore, Sacraments, Again, 
the Romanist, misconceiving the applying power of a Sacrament, would have a 
special Sacrament conveying the needful grace for the Seven Stages of the 
Christian life,-from Baptism, at the beginning, to Extreme Unction, at the close. 
On the other hand, Protestants would find all needed grace in Christ, while they es- 
teem the Sacraments as Signs and Seals and Means of Grace in Christ received by 
faith in Him. 

As Signs, the Sacraments represent Christ and the benefits of the New Covenant. 
As Signs, they have also an evidential value as monuments of the historic realities 
which they represent. As Signs, they also indicate the importance attached to what 
they represent ; and thus they “tend to awaken and maintain an interest in the gteat 
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objects of Christian faith.” Hence--by Protestant consent--they should be al- 
ways closely connected with the Word of God in the Gospel. Even the Romanist 
is compelled, in part, to recognize this principle “since the repetition of the 
(Scriptural) words of institution, in each case, is held to be essential to the validity 
of the Sacraments.” But Protestants enforce this principle by the preparatory 
lecture, by the sermon, and by the Sacramental service before the administration 
of the Sacrament. 

The Sacraments are not only Signs, but also Sea/s; that is, personal tokens of 
Christ. The seal or signature gives assurance of the personal mind and will of him 
whose it is. So we are baptized in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. As we partake of the Lord’s Supper we do it, saith the Saviour, “in re- 
membrance of me,” making it a token of His personal love and desire for our loving 
remembrance of Him. So the Sacraments, while they do not seal us by imprinting 
on the soul an indelible character or stamp, as the Romanists erroneously teach, are 
Seals (for us) of Christ and the benefits of the New Coven: nt in Christ. 

Thus they become to us “ Means of Grace’’—means, not conditions of Grace. 
This logically follows from the preceding positions, as well as from direct Scripture- 
proofs (which are cited), and from the assured belief that these symbolic rites, which 
Christ most solemnly ordained, are not vain and delusive, and from the experience of 
believers who have truly observed these ordinances. J¢ zs the office of the Spirit 
“to make us partake of Christ and all that is His.” Thus he emplovs the Word 
which testifies of Christ in whom all grace dwells, and makes it a means of grace 
effectual to the soul of the believer. Zhus he employs the Sacraments in which, as 
in the Word, is set forth Christ in whom all grace doth dwell. In each case the 
Holy Spirit imparts divine efficacy to the means of grace. The Spirit having begun 
the new life of faith in the soul, doth, by these divinely-appointed means of grace, 
nourish and strengthen this life of faith upon the Son of God. This profound and 
Spiritual view at once rules out, as unnecessary and untrue, the magical theory of 
the Roman Church, viz: that a mysterious efficacy is given to material things by 
the priestly consecration. 

Having carefully pointed out the characteristics belonging to each Sacrament, it 
remains for the writer first to trace ‘‘ The Institution and Form ” of each Sacrament. 
In this regard most Christians—Greek, Roman, Protestant—agree. After con- 
clusively showing, by a fourfold argument, that ¢ke form or mode is non-essential, 
our author makes this uncalled for, if not unwarrantable, admission, that “ washing 
the entire person is the way in which the rite of Baptism was anciently performed, 
while it is more picturesque and vivid!’’ Rightly is it said, that while, on the one 
hand, Baptism teaches (1) Spiritual uncleanness and the need of cleansing; (2), 
that this is effected only by the Holy Spirit, (3) through fellowship with Christ’s 
death, (4) and thus we become His; on the other hand, it does not teach baptismal 
regeneration or magical cleansing. Our author shows ¢he need of such a seal as 

“we have in Baptism, and the Jower of such a seal—a token, at once, of the love of 
God and of our obligation to be dutiful toward God. 

The conclusive argument for Infant Baptism is a strong appeal for its observance : 
and the duty of parents is forcibly urged. Pages 37-40 characterize and admirably 
discuss the different Protestant views of the Christian Sacraments ; and this gratify- 
ing conclusion is reached : 


“* The differences among Evangelical Protestants as to the efficacy of the Sacraments, though they have, 
unhappily, caused much controversy and separation, are not really great or vital, and have been much ex- 
aggerated by misunderstanding and confusion of ideas,”’ 


For whom are the Sacraments intended? Our author replies: ‘ The Word is for 
the World, the Sacraments are for the Church.”” While only true believers should 
partake of the Sacraments, yet, in the finite judgment of the Church officers, “‘ They 
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belong to the Church as it appears in the eye of Christian charity, that is, to the 
visible Church.’’ That the Sacraments are badges of Christian profession is ad- 
mitted, but this the writer regards as an end so subordinate that he barely men- 
tions it, while he directs his attention to “the, high and more spiritual purposes.” 
The efficacy in Baptism, and its practical use, not only in the case of adults, but 
also of infants, is illustrated at length and successfully. 

Qur author proceeds, in like manner, to consider ‘‘ The Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper,” and “ The Form” of this Sacrament, to show that it represents fi7:/, and 
chiefly, the sacrificial death of Christ ; secondly, our participation, by faith, in His 
death ; ¢Azrd/y, our spiritual life thus strengthened ; fourthly, our union with all true 
believers : “‘ For we being many are one bread, and one body; for we are all par- 
takers of that one bread.” The pledges given in this Sacrament, as in the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism, are twofold—-divine and human; of the love of God in Christ, and 
of our faith and fidelity toward God. But of these the former is chief; the latter, 
quite subordinate. 

While true believers only should partake of the Lord’s Supper, even they should 
exercise self-examination ; and then not presume to come to the Lord’s Supper trust- 
ing in their own righteousness, but in the manifold and great mercies of God. 
Here, as in Baptism, the Sacrament is by the Spirit made efficacious to the believer ; — 
while there is, at the Lord’s Supper, ‘a real, though spiritual, presence of Christ, 
and a real fellowship of the believer with Christ.” This spiritual communion with 
Christ is not confined to sacramental seasons, yet it is appropriate to such seasons, 
and shculd be sought and expected. This should be earnestly remembered in all 
preparation for the communion and all participation in the communion. Finally, 
the believer strengthened by such communion may exult in the prospective reference 
of this Sacrament to the perfect communion with Christ when He shall come 
again. This is implied in the inspired assurance: ‘Ye do thus show forth his 
death till he come.” 

We repeat, the book is timely, and cannot fail to be highly serviceable. 

R. B. WELCH. 
- 
EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. By Epwarp Meyrick GouLBurN, D.D. New York: 
Pott,s-Young & Co. 
Wuart Is oF Fairu As TO EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT? By E. B. Pusey, D.D. New 
York: Pott, Young & Co. 

These two volumes are important on account of their intrinsic value, and as 
evincing the existence of orthodoxy in the Church of England. The Anglican 
communion is unfortunate in gathering into one organization clergymen of antago- 
nistic views. The Calvinist is there, and the Rationalist, and between these two niay 
be found the grades of intermediate opinion. Of late the tenet of endless punish- 
ment has been attacked with strenuousness by some members of a denomination 
professing its belief in the Thirty-nine Articles. Of these, Canon Farrar is one of 
the most prominent, and his views have called out a defence of the doctrine from 
Dean Goulburn and Dr. Pusey. 

Dr. Goulburn defends the tenet principally upon rational grounds, since the 
strongest objections to endless retribution are speculative and not exegetical. It is 
generally thought that the Bible teaches the doctrine, and that to combat it by 
quoting and expounding the words of Christ and St. Paul, is to kick against the 
goads. The main current of commentary in all ages proves that the vast majority 
of readers and students of the Bible have found the doctrine of endless punishment 
in this volume. Hence Dr. Goulburn confines himself mostly to answering those 
objections which would find their support in the nature of God, and the principles 
of reason and justice. ; 

The author argues that everlasting punishment is not inconsistent either with the 
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Divine justice, or with the Divine benevolence, or with the Divine purpose in 
creation. The first point is proved from the infinite evil of sin aS’ evinced by the 
infinite atonement provided for it. Such a stupendous transaction as the incarna- 
tion of God, the humiliation of the Supreme Being, to remove a merely finite and 
temporal evil, is incredible. It is not an adaptation of means to ends, and hence not 
an evidence of wisdom. This is one of the strongest arguments for the truth of the 
doctrine of endless retribution, and is handled with force and ability by Dean Goul- 
burn. In connection with the affirmation of the infinite evil of sin, the author also 
directs attention to the fact that God’s intuition is clearer than that of man, and 
pierces into the real nature of things. Moreover, man’s perception of the odiousness 
of transgression has been dulled by transgression itself. The Divine estimate, 
rather than the human, in case there be a conflict between the two, is to be taken. 
Lastly, the endlessness of sin, or its infinity @ Jarte post, is a valid reason for the 
endlessness of suffering for sin. The author writes impressively and conclusively 
upon the hardening influence of sin upon the human heart, whereby it becomes 
more and more antagonistic to God and goodness, and finally passes into the con- 
dition of satanic and deadly hatred of God. 

In defending his second position, that endless punishment is not inconsistent with 
the Divine benevolence, Dean Goulburn examines the nature of penalty, and shows 
that its design is retributive and not remedial. Punishment, in distinction from 
chastisement, aims at requita!, and the satisfaction of justice. Whether the criminal 
be made better or not by the suffering he undergoes, is a question outside. Even 
if it could be proved beforehand that no reformation would result from the punish- 
ment of a murderer, the law would still have the right to punish him, and would do 
so. The author shows that many of the punishments inflicted by earthly tribunals 
actually have no reformatory effect; yet men do not maintain that they should 
cease to be inflicted for this reason. The postulate of the opponent of endless 
punishment, that all suffering, under both Divine and human government, is reme- 
dial and corrective, is combated by Dr. Goulburn; yet not with so much force and 
fulness as could be desired. The real aim of punishment is a vital point. If pun- 
ishment is corrective only, it is temporal in its nature. But if it is retributive, it is 
endless in its nature. 

In conducting the third argument, the author acknowledges his obligation to one 
of our own writers, Dr. Francis L. Patton. The ultimate purposesof God in crea- 
tion is not the happiness of the creature, but the manifested glory of the creator. 
The reasonableness of this is shown from the consideration that the less must be 
subordinated to the greater, and not the greater to the less. No creature, not even 
all creation, can be set up as the final end for the action of the creator. The infinite 
and not the finite is the ultimate goal. ‘Because all things are of and from God, 
they must be 40 God”’ (Rom. ii. 36). If the happiness of the creature is the chief 
end of God, of course endless suffering is irrational ; but if the manifestation of the 
Divine holiness and purity is a chief end, the endless suffering of the wicked is 
rational. 

Such is the substance of Dean Goulburn’s argument. He concludes with a con- 
sideration that tends to mitigate the severity of the doctrine, and to render it less 
harsh than it is often represented by its opponents, and in the popular conception. 
The consideration is, that endless punishment will be proportioned in its intensity 
to the amount of knowledge possessed in this life. ‘ The heathen perishes without 
written law, because he has sinned without written law” (Rom. ii. 12). “‘ He who 
knew his master’s will imperfectly, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes ” (Luke xii. 48). ‘It will be more tolerable in the day of 
judgment for Tyre and Sidon, than for Chorazin and Bethsaida; more tolerable 
for Sodom than for Capernaum ”’ (Matt. xi. 21-23). 

The volume of Dr. Pusey defends the doctrine of endless punishment by reference 
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to ecclesiastical opinion, rather than by reasoning. He shows that it has been held 
by the Church. It is, therefore, a good counterpart to the treatise of Dr. Goulburn. 
The two books together evince that both reason and authority, logic and history, 
favor the tenet. Dr. Pusey quotes from the fathers down to John Damascene, A.D. 
730, and proves that, with the exception of Origen, and those influenced by him, 
the entire weight of patristic opinion supports the doctrine of endless retribution. 
The patristic learning of Pusey is undisputed, and this volume effectually disposes 
of the assertion of some opponents of future punishment that the Church has been 
divided in opinion upon this point. Canon Farrar suffers from the learning and ac- 
curacy of the Regius Professor at Oxford. His assertion that the Jews at the time of 
the Advent did not believe the punishment of the lost to be everlasting, and that 
Gehenna, as used by Christ, did not mean endless torment, is shown to be an error. 
See Pusey, pp. 48, 50 sq. 

Dr. Pusey’s book is not so careful and judicious as that of Dean Goulburn when 
he leaves history and employs reasoning. There are some weak points init. We 
can mention only one example—his view of the intermediate state. He believes 
that remaining sin in the believer is gradually cleansed away in the interval between 
death and the resurrection, instead of being instantaneously cleansed away at death 
by the Holy Spirit. This, in the patristic Church, was the first step towards the 
full-formed doctrines of purgatory, intercession of the saints, and prayers for the 
dead. The zxfluence of this view of the intermediate state is to undermine the 
belief that this life is a finality, and to awaken the expectation of a redemption 
beyond the grave. 

Dr. Pusey misrepresents Calvin and Calvinism in asserting that it was ‘a heresy 
of Calvin that the majority of mankind are doomed to hell by an absolute predes- 
tination,” (p. 8). He attributes Canon Farrar’s antagonism to the doctrine of endless 
punishment to the “rigid Calvinistic school in which he was educated, from which 
his present opinions are a reiiction,”’ (p. 6). W. G. T. SHEDD. 


De CurRisto Ef suo ADVERSARIO ANTICHRISTO. Ein Polemischer Tractat JOHANN 
WIcLIF’s, aus den Handschriften der K. K. Hofbibliothek zu Wien und des Univer- 
sitits-bibliothek zu Prag, zum ersten Male herausgegeben, von Dr. RUbOLF Bpp- 
DENSIEG, 4to. pp.60, Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 1880. N.Y., B. W. & Co. 

It is one of the most remarkable things in the history of theological literature 
that the works of John Wiclif, one of the greatest, if not the greatest theologian 
of hs age and nation, have never as yet been collected, and that it has been the 
work of Germans in recent times to give us the most comprehensive survey of his 
life and writings. The best catalogue of his numerous writings, for the most part 
still in manuscripts, is given by Lechler in his “ Johann von Wiclif,” Bd. IL, p. 
553 f., translated and edited by the late Principal Lorimer. The tract “ De Chrésto 
et suo Adversario Antichristo,” now for the first time published, is important for its 
brief, yet clear, presentation of the true idea of the Church as the body of Christ, 
and from the point of view of Christ’s headship, its strong polemic against the 
Papal system. This culminates in twelve points of contrast: (1), Christ is the 
truth—the Pope the principle of falsity; (2), Christ maintained the greatest pov- 
erty—the Pope labors to be the richest in the whole world ; (3), Christ was Zomo 
miléssimus et mansuetissimus—the Pope, homo superbissimus et crudelissiine vindi- 
cativus ; (4), Christ’s law is fer se suffictens, continens singulas veritates—the Pope 
establishes new laws that withdraw attention from the law of Christ, which are 
cruel, and persecuting those who violate them worse than sinners against God; (5), 
Christ sent his disciples into all the world to preach the Gospel—the Pope and his 
followers sit on thrones in lordly palaces, or shut themselves up in cloisters; (6), 
Christ refused temporal dominion—the Pope claims universal dominion over the 
empires of the world ; (7), Christ was obedient to the emperor—the Pope weakens 
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the power of the empires; (8), Christ had twelve plain disciples—the Pope his 
twelve crafty and worldly cardinals ; (9), Christ suffered for his people—the Pope 
incites to war; (10), Christ limited his jurisdiction to Judea—the Pope claims juris- 
diction of the world, and sends agents to intrigue for power and gain everywhere ; 
(11), Christ was plain, simple and domestic in his bearing—the Pope burdens 
the Church with his splendor and the pride of his numerous attendants and state ; 
(12), Christ humbled himself, and scorned gold and glory—the Pope sells every- 
thing for power and money. 

These ideas of Wiclif as to Church, Christ, and the Papacy, became funda- 
mental to later British Theology. The German editor of this tract accompanies it 
with interesting and valuable notes and comments. We trust he may feel en- 
couraged to give us more work of the same sort. C. A. BRIGGS. 





IV.— PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


ZUM KIRCHLICHEN Friepex. Eine wissenschaftliche Behandlung der gegenwiirtigen 
kirchlichen Streitfragen. Von Dr. Cur. E> BaumsrarkK 8v9. pp. Ito. Strass- 
burg: R. Scholtz & Comp. 1880. [N. Y., B. Westermann & Co.] 

The author, who is a Baden pastor, and who has produced one of the best recent 
German works on Christian Apologetics (2 vols., 1872 79), has also previously written 
on the general ecclesiastical subject of this volume (‘ Dis Verhdltniss zwischen 
Kirchz und Staat”’ u. s. w., 1873). His object is to apply to the ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, foreign and domestic, which are agitating Germany, the principles of a true 
political science and a true doctrine of religion. He has no faith in the discovery 
or devising of a mere modus vivend?, or in any Concordat that waives or suppresses 
fundamental principles. 

His survey of the course of history since Constantine the Great brings him to the 
conclusion that both mediaval “‘hierocracy”” and more modern State-Churchism 
attempt the impossible ; while the duties and rights of the State, on the ground of 
its relations both to Right and to Culture, have become clearer and more unquestion- 
able. The relations of Church and State in the United States he regards as incapa- 
ble of reproduction under European conditions, and the success of our experiment 
is, in his view, still problematical. The State cannot fulfil its functions and treat the 
Churches as mere private corporations ; this the actual Churches are not, dealing 
with and representing merely the inner Christian life. The Churches having neces- 
sarily somewhat the nature of public corporations, the State must protect, within 
limits promote, and through appropriate functionaries exercise a measure of control. 
The author's views are seriously, earnestly, and ably presented, and merit considera- 
tion from those interested either in his general or his special theme. 


C, A. AIKEN. 
THOUGHTS ON GREAT MysTERIES. Selected from the works of FREDERICK WILLIAM 


FaBER, D.D. With an Introduction by J.S. Purpy, D.D. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 1880. 


F. W. Faber is chiefly known among us by his hymns. But he was also the author 
of voluminous works in prose, mostly of a religious and theological character. They 
are intensely Romish, and teach the extremest dogmas of the Papal Church. But 
they contain also much that, like his beautiful hymns, “ Oh, Gift of Gifts! oh, Grace 
of Faith,” “I Worship Thee, Sweet Will of God,” is fitted to stimulate and edify all 


pious hearts. Dr. Purdy has aimed to make a careful selection of passages of this 
sort, and has thus rendered an excellent service to the Christian public. The work 
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is full of striking thoughts on the great mysteries of faith. It is divided into four 
parts, viz., Creation, the Incarnation, Redemption through the Precious Blood, and 
Sanctification. Each of these subjects is discussed in a practical way and with sin- 
gular earnestness and power. The book is pervaded by a very devout spirit ; and, 
while a certain tone of asceticism, and even extravagance, marks some portions, 
others are redolent of the sweetest evangelical tenderness, humility, and love. 
Frederick William Faber was a very gifted man. The writer formed his acquaint- 
ance at Rydal Mount in 1842. He was then young, fascinating, a spirited talker, 
and full of enthusiasm for High Church theories. Not long after, he joined the seces- 
sion to Rome and became one of her most devoted servants. But there was in him 
a manly and Christian element which no ecclesiastical system could repress; an ele- 
ment in full harmony with Protestant ideas, G. L. PRENTISS. 


ScoTcH SERMONS. 8vo. $3.00. London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 


“ This volume has originated in the wish to gather together a few specimens of a 
style of teaching which increasingly prevails among the clergy of the Scottish Church. 
It does not claim to represent either the full extent of that teaching, or the range of 
subjects on which, in their public ministrations, its authors are in the habit of dis- 
coursing. It may, however, serve to indicate a growing tendency, and to show the 
direction in which thought is moving.” 

The collection consists of twenty-three sermons on various subjects, by thirteen 
different writers. They are of very various intellectual and literary qualities, of all 
degrees of doctrinal latitudinarianism, collected and published, without any general 
concurrence upon the part of the several authors, by Rev. William Knight, LL.D., 
who left the Free Church under conditions reflecting upon him no credit, and was 
admitted to the Established Church without the approbation of its wisest and 
soundest members. The writers are chiefly young men, and only three of them 
are men of reputation or influence. The appearance of the book has naturally 
occasioned shame and apprehension on the part of the orthodox and spiritual mem- 
bers of the Scotch Establishment. And I have been creditably informed that as 
liberal men as Principal Tulloch are disgusted with it, and’ wish to be understoéd 
as having no responsibility for, and no sympathy with its publication; and even 
that some of the authors of these sermons themselves—noticeably Principal Caird, 
of the University of Glasgow, who has a reputation to lose—are ashamed of some 
of their associates, and disclaim any intention of appearing in such company. Some 
of the sermons exhibit fair ability, others are trivial enough. But the collection, as 
a whole, is utterly valueless, except as ‘‘ specimens of a style of teaching which ” is 
said to “ increasingly prevail amongst the clergy of the Scottish Church.” Neither 
the learning nor the logic of these sermons avail to throw light upon any other sub- 
ject of human interest under the sun. And neither the hearing nor the reading of 
such discourses could ever avail to promote any other valuable practical quality 
than that of patience. 

Some of these sermons do not contain any statements absolutely opposed to the 
essential truths of Christianity, but not one sets forth any doctrine or duty which 
can be in any special sense classed as Christian. The common character of the 
whole collection is what is known as Broad-Church, in poor imitation of the leaders 
of that powerful party in the richer and more lordly sister Church of England. The 
theory is that an Established Church is not the representative of any specific form 
of religious doctrine or order, but the organ of the religious thinking and feeling of 
the whole nation, and of all classes of believers or disbelievers embraced in it. But 
some of these writers, ordained ministers of a Christian Church, sworn to maintain 
the Westminster Confession though they may be, teach an infidelity as thorough. 
going, if not as honestly expressed, as that of Strauss or Renan. 
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Rev. William Mackintosh, D.D., Bychanan, discourses concerning “ the renovat- 
ing power of Christianity.” He asks: 

“* What the Gospel is good for? What title has it to that designation? What service does it render?** 
(p. 162). 


This he answers thus: 


“The problem of human life—the task appointed to us—is our deliverance from the sway of our lower 
nature, our surrender to the control of our higher nature. The powers by which we are enabled to accom- 
plish this task are three. First. Our own higher nature itself. Secondly. The beneficent constitution of 
things in general, their tendency in favor of what is good. Thirdly. These two factors are brought into full 
operation by the revelatioa to our cousciousness, of that which was implicitly contained in them of the Di- 
vine good-will, or paternal relation towards us”’ given us by Christ (pp. 171-173). 


That is, all that Christ does for us is to assure us of God’s good-will. With this en- 
couragement we save ourselves, by the use of natural powers acting under natural 
conditions. 

The Rev. Thomas Rain, of Hutton, treating of “ the Pharisee and the Publican,” 
says that “our Lord’s hatred of Pharisaism is about the notablest fact in his history ” 
(p. 310). 

The editor, Rev. William Knight, LL.D., teaches us under the caption “ The con- 
tinuity and development of religion” (p. 133), that we are descended from 
*‘animal”’ ancestors: 

* That in the evolution of the race inspiration has been continuous and universal ; that in religious knowl- 
edge and experience, ‘the interval between our purely animal ancestors and the savage who was first sub- 
dued by the glory of the sky and the mystery of life, is as great as that which separates the later from our- 


selves;’ and that ‘ there was a spiritual significance in the earliest gropings of the world’s remotest childhood, 
as well as those of the maturest worshippers of Christendom.’ "’ 


The Rev. W. L. McFarlan Lenzie, in expounding the text “ Prove all things,”’ 
tells us that 

‘Enlightened Christians of the present day,” for whom he is qualified to speak, “are persuaded that 
nothing has done so much to retard the development of the Christian consciousness in the Protestant sec- 
tions of Christendom as the superstitious reverence for the Bible prevalent among Protestants.’ That ‘“‘ THEY 
hold that such portions of it (the Bible) only are revelations to THEM, which awaken a response in the con- 
science and higher reason ” (pp. 211, 212). 

Under the caption “ That the things which cannot be shaken may remain,” Mr. 
McFarlan tells us “ that the old theologies are being shaken by the new sciences.” 
The doctrines of evangelical theology as to sin, redemption, grgce, eternal punish- 
ment, etc., must all pass away. Already “ they no longer press on the minds and spir- 
its of men like an incubus” (pp. 219-220). The residuum which cannot be shaken, 
and will remain, he tells us is just the following: Ist. “ That righteousness is blessed- 
*ness.”” Hence 2d. “ That there is a Divine being who is striving to make His creatures 
sharers in His blessedness, by making them sharers in His righteousness.” And 
hence, ‘“‘ The modern theologian cleaves to the belief of Christendom in the personal 
immortality of each human spirit.” While a belief of the resurrection of the body, 
and a material heaven or hell has become impossible. These three remain, and only 
these, that righteousness is blessedness, that there is a God who wishes us well, that 
the spirit of man will survive death. Christianity is to survive by being supplanted 
by a very vague and hesitating deism. 

These facts are appalling, as an indication of the direction in which thought is 
moving, especially among the younger ministry of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and in view of the probable impotency of that Church to limit the contagion 
and to deliver herself from responsibility for the heresy. This cannot be excused on 
any rational theory of liberty, for it involves a suicidal abandonment of the very 
differentia of Christianity, its whole reason of being, and a cutting away the founda- 
tion on which all churches rest. 

The most encouraging fact in this connection is that the Glasgow Presbytery of 
the Established Church of Scotland has held three long and excited sessions consid- 
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ering the two sermons of the Rev. W. L. McParlan, printed in this volume. The 
Rev. Dr. Jamieson, who opened the matter, and Mr, Cochrane, who seconded him, 
charged that the two sermons not only denied the Divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, but also nearly all the cardinal doctrines of revealed religion specifying 
the descent of man from Adam, the fall of Adam, the historical Christ of the Gos- 
pels, and His vicarious death. Several resolutions were offered, most of which were 
designed to stave off the matter, and finally the resolution offered by Dr. Jamieson 
to refer the two sermons of Mr. McFarlan to a committee for examination, with in- 
structions to confer with their author and report at an early date, was passed by a 
vote of 25 to 21, with eight abstentions. 

All who love Christ should now pray earnestly that He would keep His Church 
loyal to His Son, and guide her officers and members in the painful and laborious 
work of her defence. A. A. HODGE. 


EvHPuaATHA ; OR, THE AMELIORATION OF THE WoRLD. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
PUR. 

Canon Farrar has established an enviable name as a writer and speaker, Probably 
no religious writings have greater popularity to-day than his. His “ Life of Christ,” 
“Life and Work of St. Paul,” and “ Eternal Hope” must have had an unusual sale. 
To an attractive and picturesque style he adds the pungent rhetoric of an orator 
and the earnest zeal of a reformer. It is not strange that he finds so many admirers 
on both sides the Atlantic. He is a man to be admired, not only for his brilliant 
powers, but also for his ardent sympathies, which, together, must accomplish great 
good. His “Ephphatha” has the full merits of his other productions. The ser- 
mons (for the book is a series of ten sermons preached in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Margaret’s Church) are lively and forceful, and carry throughout one strain, the 
amelioration of society. He paints the excesses and miseries of London life (it will 
do for the life of any great city) in strong colors, and urges his hearers and readers 
to seek their remedy. Such faithful dealing with the great practical question of the 
day ought to stir up the rich and noble auditors of Canon Farrar to understand 
the wretchedness that lies around them and the sinful practices that are rotting 
society on every side, and to put forth such effort as they are specially able to make 
to stay the frightful evil. 

We have one issue with the worthy Canon. He does not appear to exalt personal 
faith in Christ and the personal walk with Christ as the real remedy of mundane 
evils. He says, at the close of the sixth sermon, “the laws of health, the laws of 


temperance, the laws of purity, the laws of contentment will lead us straight back , 


upon the road to the Paradise of God.” Yes, but how are these laws to be made 
effective but by the soul that hides itself with Christ in God? There is too little of 
this deeper life in the book. Is there not an incorrect exegesis at the bottom of this 
defect? Does not Canon Farrar lose sight of the expiatory work of Christ and only 
see His sympathy, thus failing to grasp the great teaching of oneness with Christ, 
which the doctrine of an expiatory atonement alone supplies? How can he suppose 
the atric dviveyxev of t Pet. ii. 24, means sympathy? (p.14). They who see only sym- 
pathy in Christ are apt to exalt human power in mending the ills of life. Dr. Farrar 
is not a Greek scholar, and hence his erroneous exegesis. His translation (p. 66) of 
éravarary as ‘madest thy pillow on” and doxiuacerg ta deapépovta as “ dost discrim- 
inate the transcendent” will not bear examination. HOWARD CROSBY. 


JoHN PLOUGHMAN’s PICTURES; OR, MORE OF HIS PLAIN TALK FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 
By CHARLES SpuRGEON. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 1881. 


“John Ploughman’s Talk; or, Plain Advice for Plain People,” is well known to 
the Christian public in England and America. In it the great evangelical preacher 
for the common people addresses lessons of practical virtue, thrift, and industry with 
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a sweet Christian flavor to the great mass of plain, uneducated people. It is some- 
what like Franklin’s “ Poor Richard,” characterized by great natural common sense 
and genial humor, set forth in genuine English, “strong old proverbial expressions, 
and homely phrases.” It has attained an immense circulation and accomplished a 
great amount of good, even in leading men from mere moral endeavors to the ex- 
P perimental knowledge of the Source of all Goodness. 

In this new volume John Ploughman gives us in the same vein some more of his 
H plain talk for plain people, each chapter headed by some pithy proverb, and illus- 
: trated by a striking picture. He acknowledges to have drawn his quaint sayings, 
proverbs, and verses from many sources, and has certainly produced an original 
and, for the purpose intended, an effective book. The main lessons it teaches are 
industry, thrift, common sense, and temperance. The American publishers have re- 
produced it in a beautiful form. A. A. HODGE. 


Sunpay: Its Oricin, History, AND PRESENT OBLIGATION. Bampton Lectures. 
1860. By James Aucustus Hessey, D.C.L. Fourth Edition. With a copious 
Index. New York: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. 


The conspicuous name given to the Lord’s Day in the title above, indicates at 
once that the contents of this volume are anti-Sabbatarian. We do not object to 
the use of “ Sunday,” instead of “ Sabbath,” because the former is heathenish and 
the latter Jewish; if only the first’ day of the week could obtain thereby, in 
current use, the “Lord’s Day,” for a designation, which this author himself so 
constantly and reverently prefers for the resurrection festival of the Christian 
Church. It would be well if we could, to distinguish by different terms, sacred rest 
under the law, and under grace and truth in their full manifestation: the particular 
day being different, and the motives for observance being so materially increased, 
after the resurrection of Christ. But when the heathen is substituted for the Jewish 
name, in order to signalize by a word that “the Sabbath is abolished,” and when 
the prevailing effect of “ Sunday” rather than “Sabbath” is to be regarded as a 
concession, by the Church and the world together, that the Fourth Commandment 
is expunged from the Decalogue, as too “ positive, particular, and typical,” for a 
place in the bosom of the moral law, we protest against the use of “Sunday” for 
the Lord’s Day as a Pagan fetitio principiz. We regret, therefore, to see that an 
author so learned, logical, and candid, virtually begs the questiog which his volume 
discusses in the first term of his title. 

Ot the generation before him, another Anglican author, the learned and pious 
George Holden, gave to his volume on the same great subject, for a title, “ The 
Christian Sabbath.” This phrase itself our author discards expressly as unauthor- 
ized and absurd. And, strange enough, when we compare these antithetic volumes, 
we find that the research is about the same. Nearly one hundred and fifty authori- 
ties had been catalogued by Holden. And about the same sources are numbered 
by Hessey, with the addition of interesting and valuable citations from the Fathers 
and Councils, in the text, and in a copious Appendix ; followed by an Index, of sur- 
passing accuracy and fulness. Both these works, however opposite on the main 
issue, are of the highest order in acuteness of thought and classic beauty of style, 
and leave but little more to be considered in making up the verdict which, more 
than any other decision pending now, is to determine the good and glory of religion 
in the future. 

It is creditable to the Church of England that no other branch of the Christian 
Church, in this age or any other, has furnished so vast and complete a literature on 
this vital subject. The drawback is, that it is on the whole vexatious in being so 
jumbled and contradictory in its aims and conclusions. None so great, and none 
so confused. None so learned, and none so inconclusive. There is no unity, either 
of conservatism or iconoclasm, that can yet be gathered up for the settlement of 
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a question which philanthropy and religion both require to be settled. Puritans 
and Presbyterians are disdained for the narrow prejudice which makes them 
one and fixed in their common Confession of Faith. 


“As it is of the law of nature, that, in general, a due proportion of time be set apart for the worship of 
God ; so, in His Word, by a positive, moral, and perpetual commandment, binding all men in all ages, He 
hath particularly appointed one day in seven for a Sabbath, to be kept holy unto Him: which from the 
beginning of the world to the resurrection of Christ was the last day of the week ; and from the resurrec- 
tion of Christ was changed into the tirst day of the week, which in Scripture is called the Lord’s Day, and 
is to be continued to the end of the world as the Christian Sabbath.” 


Precisely this article in our Confession it is the main object of these Bampton 
Lectures at Oxford to overthrow, at every position and almost every clause. ‘“ The 
law of nature” is denied. “The duty of observing the Sabbath is not natural or 
moral” (p.99). “The mention of God’s rest after the creation, in the Fourth 
Commandment, and the introduction of the word ‘Remember,’ do not prove that 
the Patriarchs observed or even knew of a Sabbath before Moses used the words, 
‘To-morrow is a Sabbath,’ etc. He argues against the natural and moral force 
of the Sabbath, from the fact that the heathen inhabitants of Canaan, who were to 
be exterminated for sins against nature, which are detailed with special mention, 
were not charged with neglect or violation of the Sabbath as any sin in the sight 
of God. He denies that the reason annexed to the Fourth Commandment, “ For 
in six days,” etc., could have had any institutional force for all mankind from Adam 
to Christ: because Adam was too young to understand it at all, and his posterity 
were not in existence to need it in social life ; nor even for the Hebrews in particu- 
lar, because Moses, after giving this reason in Exodus, gave another reason in Deu- 
teronomy, namely, the mighty deliverance of the people from bondage in Egypt. 
The Fourth Commandment was, therefore, no part of the law which was written on 
man’s heart, in creation or after creation ; save only the vague moral element that 
is found in gratitude, which makes all days alike and the same, without any “ due 
proportion” allowed for the special engagements of worship. There was no Sab- 
bath known upon the earth, either by nature's light, or Septenary tradition, or posi- 
tive revelation of God, until it was given to Moses, for the particular use of the 
Israelitish people. 

It was easier, in the Bampton Lectures, to succeed after this negative fashion, with 
pains to eliminate the holy Sabbath from that extreme abridgment of history we 
have in the Pentateuch, than to rid the prophecies of Old Testament Scripture from 
the same Sabbath, as an obligation upon all nations, and through all the extended 
history of the future. Such evangelical predictions and reprehensions, for example, 
as we have in the 56th and 58th chapters of Isaiah. He is adroit in dismissing the 
Sabbatarian argument here, so conclusively managed by Holden and others, with 
certain meagre speculations of the Fathers. But enough to indicate the line of de- 
structive criticism and its weakness. 

Our limits, on the other hand, will not permit fairly the expression of pleasure, 
when we turn from his cold negations to the positive defence of the Lord’s Day, as 
an institution, divinely sanctioned, commended by Apostolic practice and primitive 
example to universal observance, through all coming ages. Jolted by the abrup- 
tions, which break us away from the Church that is past, and tear from the Deca- 
logue its longest commandment, which Latins and Greeks retained as the ¢hzrd, 
and his own Book of Prayer keeps, as Moses delivered it, the fourth precept of the 
moral law, it is a great relief to see the sun arising on what he calls the Sunday in 
his title, and, more devoutly, the Lord’s Day, in the body of his discussion, 

But what is this day with a Scriptural name? Our author is far more rhetorical 
than logical in the answer to this question. He avoids direct definition. And his 
indirect description leaves out of view half, at least, of judgments in the Christian 
consciousness pertaining to what we call “ the Christian Sabbath.”” He rejects the 
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notion of rest on the Lord’s Day as being no part of New Testament sacredness, 
and labors to show that the prohibition of secular work on that day did not come 
from Apostolic teaching, nor primitive sentiment, but from Imperial proclamation. 
Constantine first ordered worldly work in cities to cease on this day, while the 
labors of agriculture should be continued as on other days. After him, Leo Phil- 
osophus forbade the farmers, as well as artisans and merchants, to do any work 
but that of necessity and mercy. And this gradual return to the Fourth Command- 
ment he ascribes to the reéntry of Judaism into Church and State, which remained 
to dominate both in the Middle Ages. 

The great object of this erudite Oxonian is to make a gulf between the seventh 
day Sabbath of the Old Testament Church, and the Lord’s Day institution of the 
New. No identity may pass over it. No resemblance of analogy, even. No suc- 
cession ; no mandatory element; no unity of dispensations in perpetuating even the 
proportion of hallowed time through all generations, till time shall end. Sunday is 
a sheer transition: Sabbath is a shadow that has passed away. It would be a 
pleasure to quote in his own words the many beautiful sentences which oblige us to 
make this compendium, but we have not room. And if we had room, we would 
like to use much of it in laying the argument of George Holden side by side in the 
antagonism, that the Anglican Church might judge between these good men of her 
own communion. Presbyterians are satisfied with “ Fisher’s Catechism” on the 

whole subject. 
It is éurious to observe how the holiday basis for continuing any other than the 
Lord’s Day, to emphasize the salient facts and events in the history of our Lord, 
crumbles, in the argument against the Sabbath, by the distinctions made in these 
Lectures. Two classes are made of ecclesiastical institutions: those of the first 
degree, and those of the second. The former only are Scriptural in the light of 
Apostolical precedent and example. The latter, he says, are all post- Apostolic, and 
come from uninspired authority in the Church and the force of usage alone. These, 
then, are Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, etc. We can afford to accept “ ecclesi- 
astical ’’ institution for the Lord’s Day, when it is meant, “the foundation of the 
Apostles and prophets,” in order to distinguish the second degree, as off this 
foundation altogether, and coming in by man’s fallible authority in a Judaical de- 
generacy of subsequent times, A. T. MCGILL. 
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V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


~ A MANUAL oF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By CHARLES Morris. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co. 1880. . 


This work comprises biographical notices of the principal Greek and Roman au- 
thors, with a brief survey of the rise and progress of the various forms of literature, 
and illustrations of these forms by extracts from all the more important authors. 
Though similar in plan to Cleveland’s “Compendium of Classical Literature,” the 
“Manual ” is of higher value. It has been written to supply a want felt by the princi- 
ples of some of our high schools and academies ; and, of all the treatises on the subject, 
it is best adapted to the purposes of this class of schools. At the same time, as it pre- 
sents a continuous, though concise view of the whole field of Greek and Roman lit- 
erature, it may be read with interest by those who are familiar with the classic 
authors in the original. 5. S. ORRIS. 
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MEMORIALS OF FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. By her Sister, M. V. G. H. 1I2mo. 
Pp. xii. 391. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The sisterly hand of the author has attempted little more than to weave together 
the autobiographic notes and the selections from a very rich an¢ extensive corre- 
spondence, through which the spirit and life of the subject of this memoir could be 
best exhibited. This work has been tenderly, gracefully, reverently done. And it 
is well; for Miss Hayergal’s name has been rapidly gaining a more central and 
sacred place in the choice list of those who, by verse and song and simple ministries 
to devotional feeling and practical piety, help both to deepen, refine, and strengthen 
the Christian life, and to find richer expression for the life which they have been 
nourishing. 

Her rare intelligence and unusually broad and healthy culture were directed 
toward their most appropriate and congenial employment by her high musical and 
poetic endowments ; and these again took their most specific direction from her faith 
and loyalty, which more and more constrained her to act in harmony with her 
prayer : 

‘“* Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King.” 

Nothing could better set forth not only the law, but also the fruition of her later 
years, than this “ Always, only.” 

A large experience prepared her to appreciate and sympathize with the wants of 
those Christians who are passing through “ strange, dark ways”; to them she espe- 
cially desired to be helpful, and many such will rise up and call her blessed. Her 
most eminent power, perhaps, flowed from her extraordinary familiarity with, and 
practical command of, the Bible, which she continually searched in both the original 
languages as well as in the modern versions, counting that a lost day which did not 
bring her, and if her then others, great spoil from some verse or word in it. She 
rifled the words of their hoarded treasure. The most valuable as well as the most 
certain result of the publication of these memorials, we think, must be found just in 
this line ; in the impulse which they must give to a like eager and expectant use of 
that Word of God which is for the life of all, the many plain of speech as well as thre 
few gifted sons and daughters of song. C. A. AIKEN. 


Tue Diary AnD LETTERS OF FRANCES BuRNEY (MADAME D’ARBLAY). Revised and 
edited by SARAH CHAUNCEY WooLsEy. In two volumes, pp. 487, 551. I2mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 


These entertaining volumes may properly be regarded as in some sense a sequel 
to “ The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany,” revised and edited 
also by Sarah C. Woolsey. Mrs. Delany, widow of the Rev. Dr, Patrick Delany, 
Dean of Down, was a distinguished personage in the early part of the last century. 
Mary Granville (her maiden name) was one of the most beautiful, accomplished, and 
conspicuous women of her time. She was born in 1700, and died in 1788. Burke 
called her the highest-bred woman in the world. A maid of honor to Queen Anne 
in her youth, she was the chosen friend of George III. and of his queen in her old 
age. The volumes of her “ Autobiography and Correspondence” present us with a 
lively picture of society, and an interior view of high life in the eighteenth century. 
Frances Burney almost adored her, and aided in arranging her manuscripts for the 
press. 

It was just as Mrs, Delany was passing away that Miss Burney came into notice. 
She was the daughter of Dr. Charles Burney, distinguished for his great musical 
ability, both as a teacher and composer, and as the author of a valuable “ History of 
Music.” She was born June, 1752, in the town of Lynn, where her father held the 
position of organist. While yet a child she lost-her mother. At eight, when the 
family removed to London, she had not learned even her letters. Very little care 
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was taken ofher education. An elder sister taught her the art of writing. At fourteen 
she began to take interest in books, of which, however, even at twenty-five, she had 
but little knowledge. . 

Thus left to her own resources, she became her own teacher. Mingling freely 
with people of humble origin, and yet of some pretence, she also had access to some 
of the best society of the day. The keenest wits, the greatests artists, and most no- 
ted men of letters resorted frequently to her father’s residence, first in Poland Street, 
and then in St. Martin’s Lane, London. At times “his little drawing-room was 
crowded with peers, peeresses, ministers, and ambassadors.” She became a keen 
observer of men. Timid and awkward, of f2zte person, she conversed but little, yet 
listened keenly. Her opportunities of observation were remarkable, and carefully 
improved. A quick sense of the ridiculous, a lively imagination, and a fertile inven- 
tion were early developed and cultivated... She began to compose stories almost as 
soon as she learned to write. A diay also was begun. A correspondence with the 
noted Samuel Crisp, her father’s old friend, helped to form her style and develop her 
intellect. 

At twenty-five her inventive genius took form. In almost perfect seclusion, un- 
prompted, and without even the knowledge of her father, she produced her “ Evelina ; 
or, A Young Lady’s Entrance into the World.” Lowndes, a Fleet Street publisher, 
gave her twenty pounds for the manuscript. It would have been cheap at a thou- 
sand pounds. It was issued anonymously. Lowndes himself could not tell who 
wrote it. The London Review gave it a kind word ; the Aonthly still kinder. It 
began “to take.” The author had “made a hit.” Rapid sales to eager buyers re- 
warded the publisher. ‘Evelina’”’ was all the rage—the town’s talk. Everybody 
must read it—the upper as well as the lower classes. It found its way into the man- 
sions of nobility, and into the royal palace. 

Macaulay says it “ was the first tale written by a woman, and purporting to be a 
picture of life and manners, that lived or deserved to live.” ‘ She first showed that 
a tale might be written in which both the fashionable and the vulgar life of London 
might be exhibited with great force, and with broad comic humor, and which yet 
should not contain a single line inconsistent with rigid morality, or even with virgin 
delicacy.”” “Her appearance is an important epoch in our literary history.” The 
book is still, at the end of a hundred years, a “classic.” It is published by the Har- 
pers, and meets with a ready sale. Written in the epistolary atyle, it abounds in 
vivid descriptions of London life, presented mostly in colloquies, admirably reported. 
It well repays perusal. ‘ 

Fanny Burney’s position was now secured. Her society was everywhere courted. 
Samuel Johnson petted her hugely, as his manner was. The frequenters of her 
father’s drawing-room were in raptures over her success. Reynolds and Sheridan, 
Boswell and Gibbon, Burke and Windham, and a wide circle of lords and common- 
ers, paid her hearty homage. 

The Diary and Letters open at this turning point in her history. The reader is 
charmed by the ease and sprightliness, as well as fulness of detail, with which she 
records the conversation of the society into which she is introduced. At thirty she 
published her “ Cecilia,” which was received with approbation and delight by the 
reading public. Her “Camilla’’ appeared in 1790, and her “ Wanderer”’ in 1814. 

Not the least interesting part of these volumes is the story of her domestication 
for five years in the royal family, as one of the keepers of the Queen’s robes. Asa 
vivid portraiture of the inner life of royalty, it is quite unique. Sadly as we lament 
the drudgery to which she was subjected, and by which her health was almost ruined, 
we cannot but be interested in the details of the daily life of their majesties and royal 
highnesses, espécially on the first occasion of the derangement of George III. 

In July, 1793, she became the wife of General D’Arblay, a French emigré, the 
friend aud adjutant of Lafayette. Much of her subsequent life was spent in Paris, 
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the details of which appear in the “ Diary.”” She became a widow in 1818, lost her 
only son, a promising young clergyman, in 1837, and died in January, 1840, in her 
eighty-eighth year. E, F. HATFIELD. 


Boston Monpay Lectures. LaAsor, with Preludes on Current Events. By JosepH 
Cook. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 

When Charles Hodge, just fairly in his twenties, was nominated to the General 
Assembly as a Professor or Instructor in Princeton Seminary, Dr. Edward Dorr 
Griffin arose and said, “The name does not suggest to mea single idea.” Al- 
though the latter passed away a generation ago, he lived long enough to find that 
name associated, in every mind conversant with the ecclesiasticism and theology of 
this country, with eminent greatness and goodness. It is only a few years since the 
name of Joseph Cook suggested not a single idea. to any outside of the circle of his 
private acquaintance. It has suddenly nstn from obscurity to splendor, and is sur- 
charged with meaning to intelligent and thinking men. Whether we differ or agree 
with him, whether his deliverances be deemed impregnable, or open to criticism, 
none can deny that he is a prodigy of intellectual and oratorical power—in the im- 
mense momentum and magnetism, the fecundity and versatility of his mind. These 
Monday Lectures being courses on given topics, introduced by preludes, each on 
some new topic of the time, are certainly wonderful and masterful in their way, and, 
on the whole, as salutary as mighty in their influence. 

It is, nevertheless, incidental to the author’s method of treating such a diversity 
of subjects after a short and rapid, though intense study of them, that, in avoiding 
commonplace and dulness, he should sometimes swing to the opposite extreme of 
utterances which, if they startle by their novelty, offend by their crudeness. While 
these lectures on labor unfold, in the most impressive and original style, many truths 
seldom recognized, and present accepted truths with a sprightliness and force that 
endue them with all the charms of novelty, still they are far from solving or exhaust- 
ing the problems in which they often speak in tones of the “ rapturous eureka,” or 
the “categorical imperative.” He abounds in “assertory judgments” respecting 
the relations of labor and capital, or more exactly employés and employers, which 
will not bear severe testing, while he says much that is as valuable as it is fresh in 
matter and fascinating in style. 

He indeed condemns, in terms sufficiently indignant, many of the abominations 
and tyrannies of Trades Unions. But, on the whole, his tone is to the effect that the 
laboring cfasses are quite largely dealt with oppressively by capitalists and employers. 
We apprehend that, whatever may have been true under feudal governments, hered- 
itary aristocracies, or a condition of partial or complete servitude, this, aside of ex- 
ceptional cases, in the long run, is impossible under the law of freedom, which re- 
moves all hindrances to the free transfer of capital and labor from occupation to oc- 
cupation and from place to place. The resulting competition will ensure that em- 
ployers will bid against each other for labor at the highest rates which yield that 
fair profit, without which capital will not permanently employ labor. Laborers, on 
the other hand, who are not sluggards, will bid against each other till they all find 
employment, at rates at which employers can afford to employ them. It is of no 
use to talk of employers permanently employing labor at a loss. Human nature is 
unequal to this; and so are the a fréarZ limits of physical possibility itself. 

We quite agree with Mr. Cook, that Prof. Walker and others have exploded the old 
wage-fund doctrine, according to which a certain existing sum devoted to wages is 
all that the laborers can receive for their labor.- Hence it is argued, each can only 
receive the quotient of this fund divided by the whole number of laborers. The la- 
borer, however, may receive a share of the ultimate gains resulting from his labor also— 
and, if those gains are increased by improved machinery, the fertility of cheap lands, or 
the skill and organizing capacity of the capitalist or employer, all the more, Un- 
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doubtedly the means of comfort to the laboring class have increased pard passu with 
the accumulations of the capitalist class. Yet in another sense the “see-saw” doc- 
trine, as Mr. Cook styles it, according to which the rewards of the laborer and cap- 
italist are in an inverse ratio, holds in given single transactions. Suppose a certain 
sum, say $200, represents the gain resulting to workman and capitalist from the 
manufacture of fifty suits of clothes. Plainly the more of this that is taken by the 
one, the less is left for the other. 

As to the two principles set forth and elaborated by Mr. Cook for determining the 
just rate of wages, they are vitiated by the fatal defect of indeterminateness. These 
are, that the laborer should be paid enough to support and educate his family, with- 
out which the supply of laborers must, ere long, die out ; and that his wages should 
be double the cost of his uncooked food. Who can tell what these may be? We 
recall the time when the thriving farmers of New England, out of whose families 
have come so many of the nobility of the land, rarely rejoiced in such meals as Mr. 
Cook shows to be now the common fare of the average laborer, when families were 
generally large, and nearly every child, before his majority, had earned at least 
all that he had cost. This, with the common school and academy, trained the 
race in and out of New England that has fought, or cut, its way to the su- 
premacy in all spheres of life. We regret that the stifling physical and moral at- 
mosphere of factories, on which Mr. Cook so eloquently dilates, is so ungenial to 
youthful industry. We quite agree with him in invoking the power of legislation to 
arrest the employment of children in factories at an improper age, or to an improper 
extent. But we do not believe that a race untrained to youthful labor will do 
the work needed for the advancement of the Church and the world. 


L. H. ATWATER. 


DICTIONARY OF THE OLD ENGLISH LANGUAGE. STRATMANN, F. H. (Krefeld). 


Every English scholar must hail with gladness this third edition of Stratmann’s 
Word-Book. It is fortunate, indeed, that the author’s original design of adding sim- 
ply a supplement to the second edition was changed, as in this new edition we have, 
as he himself says, ‘‘ many improvements that could not have been effected by a sup- 
plement.” Much of the value of this work lies in the fact that it fills up a most im- 
portant interval, and thus completes the historical unity and continuity of the lan- 
guage. 

Bosworth’s “ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ” carries us on to the close of the “ Chron- 
icle” (1154), marking the beginning of the Early English Period. Between that 
date and Modern English Proper we have no dictionary that pretends to cover the 
whole ground. Morris and Skeat in their “Specimens of Early English” give a 
valuable glossary as far as it goes. It covers, however, but a single century (1298 
to 1393). It thus begins nearly a century and a half after the close of the Saxon pe- 
riod. Other valuable glossaries pertaining to particular periods are found in the 
various editions of the Early English Text Society. 

Stratmann, however, has given us the complete Word-Book, conducting us from 
the close of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to the very dawn of Elizabethan times. 

Thus, it is simply invaluable to the student of English, as showing the historical 
and philological connection between primitive and present forms, and something of 
the method by which these changes were effected. 

When we state that the Early English word is given in its Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and other kindred Teutonic forms; that it is defined in terms of Modern English 
and Latin, and that abundant references are given as to the use of the word in the 
best Early English writers, with apt quotations therefrom, we indicate the invalu- 
able character of the book as a help in Engiish Philology. 

The long list of authorities which the author presents at the opening will serve to 
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show the vast range of the older literature over which he has passed in the prepara- 
tion of this lexicon. 

With Bosworth, Webster, and Stratmann ia hand, what more does the English 
scholar need in the line of word-interpretation ? T. W. HunT. 


XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA OF SOCRATES; with Introduction and Notes. By SAMUEL 
Ross WINANS, College of New Jersey. Boston: John Allyn, publisher. 1880. 
12mo, pp xxiv. 265. 

This little volume is admirably conceived and admirably executed. The Introduc- 
tion gives an outline of the argument of the treatises, with definitions of some of its 
cardinal terms. The text is divided by brief headings stating the theme of the fol- 
lowing portions. The only question is whether this feature might not have been 
advantageously extended, so as to give a condensed analysis of the whole in the 
margin, as in many of our best Biblical Commentaries. Eighty pages are occupied 
with clearly-printed notes, containing copious grammatical references, “ especially 
on the earlier portions of the text, when at least a reference is made to every prom- 
inent principle of syntax. No extended note is offered when a simple reference to a 
grammar would be preferable. Brief sketches of everything of biographical, histori- 
cal, or philosophical interest are supplied ; and for the convenience of teachers there 
have been added very complete cross references to the other works of Xenophon, 
and also to Plato and Aristophanes.’’ So far as a cursory examination shows, there 
is a very great amount of material—-grammatical and illustrative—condensed and 
yet clearly stated; and the reader can scarcely escape being led into acquaintance 
with the thought and spirit of the author. C. W. HODGE. 


Hanprook OF ENGLISH-JAPANESE EtTyMoLocy. By WILLIAM ImBRIE. Tokiyo: 
Printed by B. Meikeljohn & Co., Yokohama, 1880. 12mo, pp. 207 and xvi. 

This neat and unpretending little volume, the work of a young American mission- 
ary fn Japan, is intended to serve as a practical guide to beginners in acquiring the 
Japanese language. It consists of selected sentences in English and Japanese, ar- 
ranged in connection with the different parts of speech and the various forms which 
they assume in the course of inflection. In simplicity, clearness of statement, 
and felicity of arrangement, it seems to be well adapted to serve its purpose. And 
to those who have no thought of learning Japanese, it will afford an interesting view 
of some very remarkable peculiarities of this strange language. W. H. GREEN. 
GLEANINGS FROM A LITERARY LIFE, 1838-1880. By FRANcIS Bowen, LL.D., Alford 

Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1550, 

Professor Bowen is universally recognized as one of the very first Christian philoso- 
phers in America. He is eminently learned, able, conservative, spiritual, and ortho- 
dox in his professional province of philosophy. Hence, in this day of philosophical 
as well as of religious radicalism and scepticism, all that Dr. Bowen writes in his own 
department universally commands respectful attention, and exerts a most wholesome 
influence. 

The present volume consists of Essays, edited by himself, selected out of a far larger 
number, gathered from the labors of forty-two years, and related to a vast variety of 
subjects. They are classified under the general heads of EDUCATION, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, and PHILOSOPHY, followed by a single Essay on the “Restoration of 
the Text of Shakespeare.” 

The Philosophical Essays are, all of them, of the highest permanent value, and all 
students of philosophy or theology are under great obligations to the distinguished 
author for his personal revision and collection of them in one elegant volume. 

He says in his Preface: “ But most of the Essays in this volume are upon philo- 
sophical subjects, and may be regarded as a supplement to the volume published 
three years ago upon ‘Modern Philosophy, from Descartes to Schopenhauer and 
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Hartmann.’ They were intended to expose and refute those doctrines of materialism 
and fatalism, of agnosticism and pessimism, which have been imported into America 
from England and Germany, where they have usurped the name and garb of bio- 
logical and physical science. But for the undue Prestige which is attached in this 
country to opinions and reputations of European origin, these theories would not 
have acquired here the popularity and influence which they actually possess. The 
hypothesis, for it is nothing more, of the evolution of all things out of chaotic dirt, 
through powers and agencies necessarily inherent and immanent in that dirt, un- 
helped and unguided anywhere by an organizing Mind, is too monstrous a doctrine 
ever to be entertained by competent thinkers. .... I have argued strenuously 
against these infidel speculations, because I believe them,to be as baseless as they 
are injurious.” 

He has nobly succeeded, and the volume is one which we cordially recommend 
to the classes for whose use it was prepared. A. A. HODGE, 


An EtyMo.LocicaL DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Rev. WALTER W. 
SkeatT, M.A. Clarendon Press, Oxford: Macmillan & Co. 


This dictionary is in Four Parts. Three Parts (A-Dor, Dor-Lit, Lit-Red) have 
already been issued, and Part Fourth is promised Nov. 1, ’81. 

At the opening of Part First the author gives us an explanation of his general 
plan. At the outset there is a //s¢ of all the “primary words of most frequent oc- 
currence.” Close and terse @2finztéons of the words are added; the language from 
which the word is derived —mediately or immediately—being always given. The 
history of the words is then briefly narrated, including the time of their entrance into 
the language, or if native, the transitional forms through which they have passed, 
with the most exact references to their use in literature. 

Then follows the e¢ymology of the words of successive gradations from present 
derivatives back to the most primitive forms, special care being taken in dealing with 
original Aryan roots to mention those only that are beyond the province of reason- 
able doubt. 

Coguate, or allied forms, are also stated, and sharp distinctions drawn between 
these and the original forms with which they are often confounded. In a word, Mr. 
Skeat has left little or nothing to be desired in the way of a complete and scholarly 
etymological Word-Book of English, and has but increased our large indebtedness 
to him, already incurred by his “‘ Moeso-Gothic Glossary’ and his tumerous editions 
of Early English Texts. All that is of value in ‘Chambers’ Etymological Dic- 
tionary,” or ia the strictly etymological features of the best English lexicons, as well 
as those of other languages, is here made subservient to a more exhaustive and criti- 
cal method of verbal analysis. 

For the sake of a clear illustration of the plan, we select a specimen at random: 

Count (1), a title of rank (F..—L.) The orig. sense was ‘companion.’ Not in 
early use, being thrust aside by the E. word Zar/; but the fem. form occurs very 
- early, being spell cufessz in the “ A. S. Chron.,” A.D. 1140. The derived word counéé, 
a county, occurs in “ P. Plowman,” B. ii. 85. Shak. has couzty in the sense of count 
frequently ; Merch. of Ven., i. 2, 46£O. F., conte, better comte; Colgrave gives 
‘conte, an earl,’ and ‘comte, a count; an earle.’—Lat. acc. com/tem, a companion, 
acount; from nom. comtes.—Lat. com, for cum, together; and %-u supine of zre, 
to go,—y/I. to go; ef. Skt. z, to go. Der. count-ess, count-y. 

While the treatise before us is especially designed for the needs of the scholar, it 
will be found full of interest and profit to every intelligent student of English speech, 
No more promising field for original research has been opened up in the last decade 
than that of our vernacular, and while such a book as this indicates the splendid 
work that is now being done in the province of English Philology, it also affords a 
powerful stimulus to still more devoted service in this direction. 

To such a service is every English student solemnly summoned. T. W. HUNT. 
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